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PREFACE. 



The volume now laid before the public, is fubmitted under the pleas- 
ing hope that it will not f>e unacceptable, although the subject of the An- 
tiquities of America is every where surrounded with its mysteries ; on which 
account, we have been compelled to wander widely in the field of conjecture, 
from which it is not impossible but we may have gathered and presented some 
original and novel opinions. 

We have felt that we are bound by the nature of the subject, to treat wholly 
on those matters which relate to ages preceding the discovery of America by 
Columbus ; as we apprehend no subject connected with the histoiy of 
the continent since, can be entitled to the appellation of Anticiuities of 
America. 

If we may be permitted to judge from the liberal subscription this woric has 
met with, notwithstanding the universal prejudice against subscribing for books, 
we should draw the conclusion, that this curious subject, has not its only admi- 
rers witliin the pales of Antitjuarian Societies. 

Jf it is pleasing as well as useful to know the history of one's country, if to 
feel a rising interest as its beginnings are unfolded ; its sufferings, its wars, its 
struggles, and its victories, delineated ; why not also, when the story of its an- 
tiquities, though of a graver and more majestic nature, are attempted to be 
rehearsed. 

The traits of the antiquities of the old worid are every where shown by the 
fragments of dilapidated cities, pyramids of stone, and walls of wondrous length ; 
but here are the wrecks of empire, whose beginnings it would seem, are older 
than any o/* these, which are the mounds and works of tlie west, towering aloft 
as if their builders were preparing against another flood. 

We have undertaken to elicit arguments, from what we suppose evidence, 
that the first inhabitants who peopled America, came on by land, at certain 
places, where it is supposed once to have been united with Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, but has been torn asunder by the force of earthquakes, and the irrup- 
tions of the waters, so that what animals had not passed over before this great 
physical rupture, were for ever excluded ; but not so with men, as they could 
resort to the use of boats. 
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Wt4mve gathered such evidence as induces a belief that America was, an* 
ciently, inhabited with partially civilized and agricultural nations, suipassing 
• in numbers, its present population. This, we imagine, we prove, in the d^sco* 
Teiy of thousands of the traits of the ancient operations of men over the entire 
cultivated parts of the continent, in the forms and under the character of mounds 
and fortifications, abounding particularly in the western regions. 

We have also ventured conjectures respecting what nations, in some few in- 
stances, may have settled here ; also what may have become of them. We have 
entered on an examination of some of those works, and of some of the articles 
found on opening some few of their tumuli ; which we have compared with 
similar articles found in similar works in various parts of the other continents, 
from which very curious results are ascertained. 

As it Inspects some of the ancient nations who may have found their way 
hither^ we perceive a strong probability, that not only Asiatic nations, veiy soon 
after the flood, but that also, all along the different eras of time, different races 
of men, as Polynesians, Malays, Australasians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Israelites, Tartars, Scandinavians, Danes, Norwegians, Welch, and 
Scotch, have colonized different parts of the continent. 

We have also attempted to show that America was peopled before the flood ; 
.that it was the country of Noah, and die place where the ark was erected. 
The highly interesting subject of American Jlntiquities, we are inclined to be- 
'lieve^ is but just commencing to be developed. The immensity of country yet 
beyond the settlements of men, towards the Pacific, is yet to be explored by 
cultivation, when other evidences, and wider spread, will come to view, affi)rd- 
hig, perhaps, more definite conclusions. 

As aids in maturing this volume, we have consulted the works of philosophers, 
historians, travellers, geographers, and gazetteers, with miscellaneous notices on 
this subject, as found in the periodicals of the day. The subject has proved as 
difficult as mysterious ; any disorder and inaccuracies, therefoie, in point of in- 
ferences which we have made, we beg may not become the subjects of the se- 
verities of criticism. 

If, however, we should succeed in awakening a desire to a farther investiga- 
tion of this curious subject, and should have the singular happiness of securing 
any degree of public respect, and of giving the subscriber an equivalent for his 
patronage, the utmost ol the desires of tlie author will be realized. 

JOSIAH PRIEST. 
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A LOFTV summit, on a range of mountains, called Ararat, in 
Asia, furnished the resting place of the Ark, which contained the 
progenitors of both maa end animals, who have replenished tho 
Globe since the era of the Deluge. 

Ararat, is a chain of mountains, niniiing partly round the south- 
em end of the Caspian, and is situated between the Caspian and 
Black Seas -, in latitude north, about 38 deg. agreeing with the 
middle of the United States, and is from London a distance of about 
two thousand four hundred miles, in a southeasterly course, and 
from the city of Albany, in the United Stat^, is nearly six thou- 
sand, in an exact easterly direction, and the same latitude, except 
a variation of but three degrees south. 

We have been thus particular to describe the exact situation, aa 
generally allowed, of that range of mountains ,- because from this 
place, which is nearly on the western end of the Asiatic continent,' 
Noah and his posterity descended, and spread themselves over ma- 
ny parts of the earth, and, as we suppose, even to America, re- 
newing the race of man, which well nigh had become extinct from 
the devastation and ruin of the universal flood- 
But that the flood of JS^oah was umeeraal, is gravely doubted ; in 
proof of which, the abettors of this doubt, bring the traditional histo- 
ry of the ancient Chinese. Professor Rafinesque, of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, confessedly a ieamed and most able antiquarian, has re- 
cently advanced the following exceedingly interesting and curious 
matter. 
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" Hisfory of China before the Flood. The tmdiiioDi prewrved 1 
by nionj- sDcient nations of Uie earliest hiulory of tbe earth aud n 
kind, btfaie and after the great geological floods, which have de>»- ^ 
lated the globe, are highly interesting ; they belong at once to 1 
geology, arcbeokigy, history, and many other sciences. They a 
the only glimpses to guide us where the fossil remains or medals of | 
nature, are silent or unknotvu, 

Antient China was in the eastt^m slopes and branches of the 1 
mouutaiiis of Central Asia, the hoary Imatai/a, where it is ai yet-- 
very 4md(/ul ;rv'hedier the flood thoroughly extendad." 

But though this is doubted, we cannot subeciibe to the opinion, ' 
however great our deference may be for the ability aud research of I 
those who have ventured to doubl- We feel hy far a greater de- | 
ference to the statement of the author of the Hebrew Genesis ; K 
^historian of the highest accredited antiquity. This author sayi 1 

- plainly, that " alt the high hills under the whole heaemt were cover- 1 
ed ;" and that " fifteen cubits," und upwards, did the waters pre- I 
vail ; and the mountains were covered- But not so, if we an 
beUeve these doubters. A verj' large tract of country of Ceotral j 

. Asia was exempt from the flood of Noah. 
4 This opinion, which contradicts the Bible account of that flood, I 
T is founded on " the traditional history of China, whicli speaks of 1 
1 two great floods which desolated, but did not overflow the laod- 
-Tbey answer, says Mr. Rafinesque,to tlie two great floods of Noah ' 
;Bod Peleg, recorded in the Bible " The latter, the flood of Peleg, 

or Vbd, iu China, was caused, he says, by volcanic paroxysms all 
lOver the earth ;" but " much less fatal than the flood of Noah, or 
iYu-t), in China." 

Respecting this flood, " the following details are taken chieflj 

from the Chinese historians, Liu-^u and Lo-pi, whose \/ork( are 
-called V-tae, and Uai-ki, as partly translated by Leroux." These 
. aay, that " tbe first flood happened under the 8th Kl, or period J 

called Yu-ti, and the first emperor of it," was " Cbin-sang, about j 

3,170 years before Christ." 

But neither can this he, as the flood of Noah took place 1,656 

- years from the creation, which would, therefore, he hut 2,344 yean 
before Christ ; being a mistake of about 826 years. Aud, there- ' 
Ibre, if there is any truth in the Chinese history at all, those bit 
rians must have alluded to some flood before that of Noah ; ui ac- ' 
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count of which may have beea received from Noah himself, and ' 
preserved in the Chinese histories. 

The flood alluded to, by the above naiiied historian, did not, 
it is true, overflow the whole earth, but it was such as that the ' 
waters did not return to their usual channels for a long time ; ^^ the 
misery of mankind was extreme ; the beasts and serpents were 
very numerous ;'' being driven together by the pursuit of the wa- 
ters, and also " storms iand cold" had greatly increased. Chin-sang 
collected the wandering men to unite against the wild beasts, 
to dress their skins for clothing, and to weave their fur into webs 
and caps. This emperor was venerated for these benefits, and be- " 
gain a Shi, or dynasty, that lasted 350 years." 

All this would suit very well to the character of Nimrod,, whom 
we are much inclined to think the Chinese historians point out, 
iiistead of any king before the era of the flood of Noah. 

But to the research of this highly gifted antiquarian, Rafinesque, ' 
we arc gready indebted in one important respect : It is well known * 
that persons in the learned world have greatly admired the boasted" 
antiquity of the Chinese nations, who, by their records, make the 
earth much older than does Moses. But this philosopher on this 
subject writes as follows : " The two words, Ki alid SJu, translat- 
ed period and dynasty ^ or family, are of some importance. As they 
now stand translated, they would make the world very old ; since 
no less than ten Ki, or periods, are enumerated, (we are in the 
10th ;) wherein 232 Shi, or dynasties of emperors, are said to have 
ruled in China, during a course of 276,480 years before Christ, 
at the lowest computation ; and 96,962,1320 before Christ, at thq 
highest 'y vnth many intermediary calculations, by various au- 
thors. 

But if Ki, he says, may also mean a dynasty^ or division, or people, 
as it^appears to do in some instances, and SuU ^^ o^^j or a trihe^ or 
reign, the whole preposterous computation will prove false, or be easi- 
ly reduced to agree with those of thQ Hindoos, Persians and Egyp- 
tians ;" and come within the age of the earth as given in the Scrip- 
tures. 

If the central region of Asia may have been exempted from that 
flood, we may then safely inquire, whether other parts of the globe 
m^y not also have been exempt ; where men and animals were 
preserved ; and thus the account of the Ark, in which, as related 
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by Mmo, both men an<l onlniBls were laved, ia completely oTcr- 
turned. But the universal traditions of all nations, contradict ihin, 
while the earth, every where, shows signs of the operations of the 
waters, in agreement with this universal tradition. If such a flood 
never took place, which rushed over the earth with extraordinary 
violence, how, it may he inquired, are there found in Siberia, in 
north latitude 60 and 70 deg., great masses of the bones of thfc 
elephant and rhinoceros — animals of the hot regions of the equator. 
From this it is evident that the flood which wafted the bodies of 
those animals, rolled exactly over all China and llie Hindoo re- 
gions, and the Theba above mentioned. In all parts of the earth, even 
on the highest regions and mountains, are found oceanic remains. 
Whales have been found in the mountains of Greenland, and also 
in other parts, as in America, far from the ocean. 

Chinese history, it is true, gives an account of many doods, 
which have ruined whole tracts of that country, as many as sixty- 
five, one of which, in the year 185 before Christ, it is said, formed 
that body of water called the Yellow Sea, situated between Corea 
and China- 

But were the history of American floods written, occasioned by 
similar causes ; such as rivers rupturing their mountain bar 
the shocks of earthquakes, since the time of Noah's flood ; who J 
could say there would not he as many. We shall have occasion J 
to speak of this subject before we close this volume. 

It is said that the history of China gives an account of the state ^ 
of mankind before the flood of Yuti, or Noah, and represents them as ' 
having been happy, ruled by benevolent monarchs, who took no- 
thing and gave much ; the world submitted to thsir virtues and 
good laws ; they wore no crowns, but long hair ; never made war, 
and put no one to death. But this is also contrary to the account 
of Moses ; who says the earth before the flood was corrupt hefora 
God, and was filled vrith violence. But they carry their descrip- 
tion of the happiness of men so high, as to represent perfect har- 
mony as having existed between men and animals ; when men liv- 
ed on roots and the fruits of the earth ; that they did not follow 
hunting ; property was common, and universal concord prevailed. 
From this high wrought account of the pristine happiness of men, . 
we are at once referred to the original state of Adam in Paradise, 
and to hi* patriarchal government aher his fall ; and it is likely also 
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to that of bis successors, till men had mulliplied in the earth ; so 
u to form conflicting interests, when the rapine and violence com- 
menced, as spoken of by Moses, which it seems, grew worse and 
worse, till the flood came and took them all away, 

That the central parts of Asia were not overflown hy the deluge, 
appears of vast importance to mrae philosophers of the present day 
to be established, for if »o, we see, say they, at once how both men 
and animals were preserved from that flood ; and yet tins does not, 
ihey say, militate against the Mosaic account ; for the very word 
Ark, is, in the original language, TIteba, and signifiea, refuge, 
and is the countiy of Thibet. So that when Moses talked about 
an Ark, he only meant the central part of Asia, or Thibet, in which 
men and animals were saved. 

But it will not do ; for the Mosaic account plainly says, that God 
■aid to Xoah, make thee an Ark of Goplter wood. Surely Noah did 
not make the central parts of Asia, called Theba, or Thibet ; neither 
was he called upon to do so, as it would have taken much Gopher 
wood to have formed the whole or a part of so large a country. But 
respecting the word, which is translated Ark, in the Scriptures, it 
is said by Adam Clarke, to be in the original Tebalh, and not Theba 

The word Tebath, he says, sigoifies teistl, and means no more 
nor less than a vessel, in its most common acceptation, a hollow 
place, capable of containing persons, goods, &c. The idea, there- 
fore, that the word Ark, signified the central parts of Asia, called 
Theba, or Thibet, falls to the ground ; while the history as given 
by Moses, respecting the flood of Koah, remains unshaken. 

The same author has also discovered that a race of Ancient peo- 
ple, in South America, called the Ziipolecoi, boast of being anie- 
dilueian in America, and to have built the city of Coat-Ian, so nam- 
ed, because this city was founded at a place which swarmed with 
serpents ; therefore named Snake-city, or Coat-Ian, built 327 years 
before the flood ; and that at the time of the Hood a remnant of them 
together with their king, named Pet- ela, (or dog,) saved themselves 
on a mountain of the same name, Coat'lan. 

But we consider this tradition to relate only to the^sf efforts at 
house building after the flood of Noah, round about the region of 
Ararat, and on the plains of Shinar. The very circumstance of this 
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tribe being still designated by that of the Dog tribe, is an evidence ^^H 

that they originated not before the flood as a nation, but in Asia, ^^M 
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mce diat eim ; fin" in Asi^ as in AmeiicB, tribes of men have also' 
been diiia derignated, and called after the yarions animals of die 
woods. The Snake Indians are well known to the western ex- 
plorers in America. 



SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF HUMAN COMPJUBXIONS, WITH THE 
ANCIENT SIGNIFICATION OF THE NAMES OF THE THHES 
SONS OF NOAH, AND OTHER CURIOUS MATTER. 

The sons of Noah were tkree^ as stated in the book of Genens ; 
between whose descendants the whole earth in process of time 
became divided. This division appears to have taken place, in 
Ae eariiest ages of the fint nations after the flood, in snch manner as 
to suit, ot correspond wiA the several constitutions of those nations 
in a physical sense, as well as with a reference to the various com- 
plexions of the descendants of these three heads of the human race. 

This preparation of the nations, respecting animal constitution - 
and colour, at the fountain head, must have been directed By the 
hand of the Creator, in an arbitrary manner, by which not only his 
Sovereignty, as the governor of our eardi widi all its tribes, is mani- 
fest, but also his Wisdom ; because the same constitution and com- 
plexion, which is suited to the temperate and frigid zones of the 
globe, could not endure the burning climates of the torrid $ so nei- 
ther are the constitutions of the equatorial nations, so tempered as 
to enjoy the snowy and ice bound regions in the high latitudes north 
and south of the;equator. 

The very names, or words Shem, Ham, and Japheth, were in 
tlie languge of Noah, which was probably the pure Hebrew ; in 
some sense significant of their future national character and pros- 
perity. We proceed to show in what sense their names were de- 
scriptive prospectively, of their several destinies in the earth, as 
well also as that Hamj was the very name of his colour, or com- 
plexion. 

The word Shem^ says Dr. Clarke, signifies renawfij in the language 
of Noah ; which, as that great man, now no more, remarks, has 
been wonderfully fulfilled, both in a temporal and spritusl sense.' 
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la K temporal sense, first, as tbilows. His posterity spread theni- 

—-•elves over the finest regions of upper and middle Asia — Armenia, 

Ifesopolamia, Assyria, Media, Persia, and tlie Indas, Ganges, and 

fisibly to China, still more eastward. 
• The word Japlielh, which was the name of Noah's third son, has 
its meaniog, and signifies, according to the same author, that 
which may be exceedingly enlarged, and capable of spreading 

a vast extent. 

. His posterity diverged eastward and westward from Ararat, 
rougfaout the whole extent of Asta, north of the great range of 
i Taurus and Ararat mountains, as far as the Eastern Ocean ; 
s he supposes, they crossed over to America, at the 
k Straits of Bhering, and in the opposite direction from those moun> 
I, throughout Europe, to the Mediterranean Ses, south from Ar- 
; and to the Atlantic Ocean west, from the same region ; whence 
they might have passed over to America, by the way of Ice- 
md, Greenland, and so on to the continent, along the coast of La- 
ir, where traces of early settlements remain, in parts now de- 
Thus did Japheth enlarge himself, till his posterity literally 
Ljcncompaased the earth, from latitude 36 deg. north, and upward, 
toward the pole. 

The word Ham, signified that which was burnt, or black. The 
osterity of this son of Noah, peopled the hoi regions of the earth, 
B either side the equator. 

cspects the complexions of these l^eads of the nations 
f the earth, we remark as follows ; StiEM was undoubtedly a red 
IT copper eoloured man, which was the confplexion of ail the Ante- 
diluvians- 

Thii conclusion is drawn from the fact, that the nations inhabit- 
ing the countries named as being settled or peopled by the descend- 
ants of Skem, have always been, and now arc, of that cast- We 
deem this fact as conclusive, that such was also their progenitor. 
Sheet, as that the great and distinguishing features end complexion 
of nations change not, so as to disappear. Shcm was the Father of 
the Jewish race, who are of the same hue, varying it is true, some 
heiuK of a darker, and Bome of a lighter shade, arising from secret 
and undefinable principles, placed beyond the research of man, an 
from amalgamations by marriage with white, and with the dark- 
is the African- But to corroborate our opnion, that the 
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were of a fedj or copper coanplexioii, we hriog die 
well known lUtement of Jooephm, diat Adam, Aejini of meot ww 
m red man, made of red eardi, called* viipn earth, became of ill 
beauty and pmenefla. The word AdoMj he alio aaya, signifies diaC 
coloiirwlddilsTecf. Todiisaeooant,die traditkm^die Jewsoor- 
re^onds, who, as they are Ae fcog^ most eoneenied, shooM ba 
allowed to know most about it. 

Shem, dieiefore, most haye been a red man, deiiyed from die 
complexion of die first man, Adam.^ And his posterity, as aboTO 
deseiibed, are accordingly of die same eomplezioa ; diis is wel 
known of all die Jews, nnmixed widi diose iMtions diat are frirer, 
as attested by history, and die trayeller of eyeiy i^, in the cono* 
fries they inhaUt 

The w(»d JXaa, which was die name of die second son of Naah, 
is the word which was descriptiye of die ookrar which is black j or 
burnt This we show from die testimony of Dr. Hales, of Eng- 
land, who was a celebrated natural philosopher and mathematician, 
of die 17th centnry, who is qnoted by Adam Clarke, to show diat 
the word Ham, in the language of Noah> whidi ww diat of die 
Antedilnyians, was the term for that which was hktek. 

It is not possible, finom anthcmty so high and reqiedable, that 
doabts can exist respecting the legifimaey of this wi»d, and of its 
ancient application. Accordin^y, as best suited to the coaplexim 
of the descendants of Homy the hot r^;ions of die equator were al- 
lotted to diose nations. 

To the Cuflhites, die southern dimes of Asia, aloi^ die coast of 
the Pernan Gulf, Susiane, or Cushistan, Arabia, Canaan, Pdestioe, 
Syria, Egypt, and Lybia, in Africa. These countries were setded 
by the posterity of Ham, who were, and now are, of a glossy 
black. 

But die yast yariety of diades and hues of the human face, are 
deriyed from amalgamations of the three original oomplexionsy 
red, black, and white. This was die act of God, giying to die three 
persons, upcm whom the eardi*s population depended, by way of 
perpetuity, such complexions, and animal constitutions, as should 
be best suited to the seyeral climates, which he intended, in die 
progress of his proyidence, they should inhabit. 

The people of these countries, inhabited respectiyely by these 
heads of nations, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, siUl retain^ in full 
force, the andent, pristine red, white, and black complexions, ex- 
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oept where each have intruded iipon the other, and became scat- 
tered, and mingled, in some d^;re^, over the earth. Accordingly, 
amcmg the African naticms, in their own proper countries, now and 
then a cdbny of whites have fixed their dwellings. Among the 
red nations, are found, here and there, as in some of the islands of 
the Pacific, the pure African, and both th^ black and the red, are 
found among the white nations, but now much more than in the 
earliest ages, a general amalgamation, of the tiiree original coloursi 
eidsts. 

Much has been written to establi^ die doctrine of the influence 
of climate and /ood, in producing the yast extremes, between a fair 
and ruddy whiter and a jet black. But this mode of reasoning to 
establish the origin of the human complexicm, we imagine, very in- 
condusive and unsatisfactory ; as it is found that no distance of 
space, lapse of ages, change of diet, or oi countries, can possibly 
*' remove the Leopard's spots, or change the Ethiopian's skin." — 
No lapse of ages has been known to change a white man and his pos^ 
teritv to the ex»ct hue or shape of an African, although the hottest 
rays of th^ burning dime of Lybia, may have scorched him ages 
unnumbered, and its soil have fed him with its roots and berrieS| 
an equal length of time. It is granted, however, that a white man 
with his posterity will tan very dark by the heat oi the sun ; but 
it never can alter, as it never has, materially altered, the shape of 
his face, from that which was characteristic of his nation, or people, 
nor the form of his limbs, nor his curled hair, turning it to a todo/, 
provided always, the blood be kept pure and unmixed, by marriages 
with the African. 

Power in the decomposition of food^ by the human stomach, does 
not exist of sufficient force to overturn the deep foundation of entiMi 
established in the very germ of being, by the Creator. The cif^ 
cumstance of what a man may eat, or where he may chance to 
breathe, cannpt derange the economy of first principles. Were it 
so, it were not a hard matter for the poor African, if he did but 
know this choice trait of philosophy, to take hope and shake off en- 
tirely his unfortunate skin, in process of time, and no Icmger be 
exposed, solely on that account, to slavery, chains, and wtetcb- 
edness. 

But the inveteracy of complexion against the operation of climate, 
is evince^ by the following, as related by Morse. On the easteni 
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OQMl of Aiiiea, in latitude 5 deg. north^are foand jet, blade, tawnj, 
oliYe, and tdkife inhabitants, all qieaking te tame langnage, whidi 
ia.tbe AiMc^ This paiticolar part of Africa is called the Magi- 
doso kingdom : the inhabitants are a slont, warlike nation, of the 
Mohometan religion. Here, it appears, is permanent evidenoe, that 
dimate or food have no effect in mateiially changing die hues of 
the complexion, each retaining their own original tinotore ; ewen die 
wkiU is foond as stubborn in dus tonid skj, as die black in die 
northern countries. 

The whites found there, are the descendants of the ancient Ro- 
qians, Carthaginians, Vandals, and Goths ; who were, itis asserted 
by John Leo, the African, who wrote a description of Afiicain Am^ 
bic, all anciendy comprehended under the general name of M a m i 
or MoorSy as well as the black Moors themsdves. (Morse's Uni- 
vend Gea toI- ii- pp- 754. 781.) 

Shcm, acoNnding to the commonly lecdyed opini<», was die eld- 
est son o[ Noah ; and as die complexion of this child did not difler 
fkom that of ether children 1x»n before the flood, sU of whom are 
fiqipcwed to have been red, or of the eojpipei hoe, on the gronnd of 
Adam's complexion ; Noah did not, dierefore, name die diild at 
jfint sight, from any eartraordinaiy impulse, arising firom any singu- 
lar appearance in the con^^exkn, but rather, m it was his jErsf bom 
son, be called him Shem, that is Maoios, whidi name agrees, in a 
sufpnsing manner, with what we haTC hereafter to relate, leqpeet- 
ing this diaracter. 

The impulse in the mind of Noah which moved him to call this 
Jbtt son €i his Shem, or rensini, may have been similar to' that of 
the patriadi, Jacob, reelecting his fa$i bom son. He says Ra^- 
is% thou art my Juti bun, my might, and the beginning of my 
strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power. 
The ideas are similar, both leading to the same consequence ; in 
one case, it is fCfMN0n,in the other, the excellency of power, whidi 
is equivaloit to renown, all of whidi, in both cases, arises fiom the 
mere circnmstance of those diildren being the fati bora. 

It is not unusttd for panmts to fed this sensation, on the birdi of 
Kjnl child, e^ieciaUy if it be a son ; however k is not impossible 
but the prophetic ^irit moved Noah so to name likts son by the ex- 
traydinaiy appellation, romsn, or Shem ; and die chief trait of ce- 
Idiritj whidi was to attMrh itadf to die dnracter of Shem ww to 
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arise out of the fact of his being the type of the Messiah ; and the 
time was to come when this person, after the flood should have 
passed away, would he the anh/ antediiavian survivor ; on wliich 
account, all mankind must, of necessity, by natural and mutual 
consent, look up to this man with extraordinary veneration. 

By examining the chronobgical account of the Jewish k«cords, 
we find the man Shem jived five hundred years after ihe floods aiid 
that he over lived Abraham about forty years. So that he was not 
only the oldest man on the earth at that time, but also the only sur- 
viving antediluvian, as well as the great typical pn^nitor of the 
adorable Messiah. 

Here was a foundation for renoum^ of sufficient solidity to justify 
the prophetic spirit in moving Noah to call him SheiA^ a name full 
of iipport, full of meaning, pointing its signification in a blaze of 
light, to Him whose birth and works of righteousness, were to be 
of consequences the highest in degree, to the whole race of Adam, 
in the atonement 

But at the birth of Ham, it was different ; when this child was 
bom, we may suppose the house or tent to have been in an uproar, 
on the account of his strange comj^exion ; the news of which, we 
may suppose, soon reached the ear of the father, who on beholding 
it, at once, in the form of exclamation, cried out. Ham ! that is, it is 
htack^i and this word became his name. 

It is believed that in the first ages of the world, things were 
named from their supposed qualities ; and their suppoised qualities 
arose from first appearances. In this way, it is imagined, Adam 
named all the animals at first sight ; as the Lord God caused them 
to pass before him, a sudden impulse arising in hil mind, from the 
appearance of each creature ; $6 that a suitable name was given. 

This was natural ; but not more so than it was for Noah to call his 
second son Ham^ because he was black ; being struck by this un- 
common, unheard of, complexion of his own child, which impelled 
him at onCe to name him as he looked. . 

We suppose the same influence governed at the bit^ of JAPHisxH; 
and that at the birth of this child, greater surprise still must have 
pervaded the household of Noah, as uihite was a cast of complexion 
still more wonderful than either redox blacky as these two last nam- 
ed eompl^xibns bear » strotigtir liffinity to each other, than to that 
of wtahftf 
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No iooiieri therefore, as we mty soppose, was the news of die 
Urdi of tbis third scfa carried to Noah, than, being anxious to em- 
brace him, saw with amazement, that it was diverse from tfie odier 
two, and from all mankind; having not the least affinity of complex- 
kn with any of the human race ; and being in an ecstacy, at die 
wt^ of so fair and ruddy an infant, beautiiully white and tranqw- 
rent of complexion, cried ont, while under die influence of his joy 
and suri^ife, Japheth ! which word became his name ; to Ais, 
however, he added afterwards, God shall gready enlaige Japhedi, 
aad he shall dwell in the tents of Shem and Canaan, that is Ham 
shall be his servant ; so that, in a political sense he was higher than 
. the odier two. 

But if our opinion on this subject is esteemed not weU siqsport- 
ed| we would add one other circumstance, which would seem to 
•mount to demonstratioB, in proving Ham and his posterity to have 
been black at the outset 

The circumstance is as fc^ows : At two particular times, it ap- 
pears from Genesis, that Noah deckred Ham with his posterity 
should serve or become servants to both the posterity of Shem and 
Jiqphedi. If <me were to inquire whether diis has been fulfilled 
or not, what would be the universal answer ? It would be — it has 
been fulfilled. But in what way ? Who are die people ? I^e uni- 
versal answer is. The African race are the pe<^. But bowis dus 
proved, unless we allow ibem to be the descendants of Ham. 

K, then, they are his descendants, they have been such ia every 
afe, from the very beginning ; and the same criterion, which is 
dieir odour, has distinguished them. This proves their progenitor. 
Ham, to have been blade ; or otherwise it had been impossible to 
i l iff^ii fc g M M li diem from die postmty of the odier two, Shem and 
JOybedi, and whether the denunciatioQ of Noah has been frilfilled 
or not, would be unknown. But as it is known, die subject b 
dear; die distinguishing trait by which Ham's posterity were 
known at finty must of necessity have been, as it is now, black. 

We have dwdt dius &i upon the subject of human complexions, 
becanpe thoce are those who imagine the vaii^ now found among 
aaen, to have originated punhf from dimate, £9od, and manner of 
Kvii^; whikodierssni^KMeaj^lKraKlyof fathers to have been the 
cause, in eontiadiction of die account in Genesis, where pe man is 
laid Id ftive been the &dier of aO mankind. iBut on this curkwa 
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subject, respecting the variety of complexions, see, toward the 
close of this volume, the remarks of Professor Mitchell, late of 
New-York. 



RESPECTING A DIVISION OF THE EARTH BY NOAH AMONG 

HIS SONS. 

It cannot be denied but the whole earth, at the time the ark 
rested on mount Ararat, belonged to Noah, he being the prince, 
r patriarch, or head and ruler of his own family ; consequently of all 

the inhabitants of the earth, as there were none but his own house. 
This is more than can be said of any other man since the world be- 
gan, except of the man Adam. Accordingly, in the true character 
of a Patriarchal Prince, as related by Eusebius, an ecclesiastical 
writer of the fourth century, and by others, that Noah, being com- 
manded of God, proceeded to make h'ls will^ dividing the whoh 
earth between his three sons, and their respective heirs or descend- 
ants. 

To Shem he gave all the East ; to Ham, all Africa ; to Japheth, 
the continent of Europey with its IsleSy and the northern parts of 
AnOj as before pointed out. And may we not add America, which, 
in the course of Divine Providence, is now in the possession of the 
posterity of Japheth, and it is not impossible but this quarter of the 
earth may have been known even to Noah, as we are led to sui- 
pect from the statement of Eusebius. 

This idea, or information, is brought forward by Adam Clarke, 
from whose commentary on the Scriptures, we have derived it. — 
That a knowledge of not only Africa, Asia, and Europe, was in the 
posaession of Noah, but even the UUxnds of Europe, is probable, or 
how could he have given them to the posterity of his son Japhethy 
aa written by Eusebius. 

It may be questioned, possibly, whether these countries, at so 
early a period, had yet been explored, so as to furnish Noah with 
tm^ degree of knowledge respecting them. To this it may be re- 
plied, that he lived three hundred md fifty years after the flood, and 
more Aan a hundred and fifly after the building of the tower of 
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BAdmi^K Sapammaiiht fcit mhihifaiifis fcy mcww of the 
tmhmamdi dbc Titat hi^iMge. 

Tkb wwal^Meof timeqaite svfficieiit to lisre eiidiicd cqilor- 
Cfs t» fcsfe t i m t e f i eil dmi, or erra the wbole eardi, if cooipuDes 
hod been feat out ia ^fieieot directkns, lor diat e^aeoi pupooe, 
fladtofetama^ua wit]ijdidr«eeoiintitoNo«h. If die siqs|MMitioB 
of Adam Cbfl^ aad otiiai, be correct ; idiich is, dnt at that time, 
tibe wiofe kad of the globe waa to fltoated as that no eoBtiBeat wat 
qaile aqitfale fiom tbe odieo hj water, as diej are now ; so diat 
Biea coold trarerse hj laad tbe whc^ globe at their wifl : If ao, 
erea AmetioimiMy have beenknoura to die fiiat iiatioiiS| as weD as 
other parti of die earth. 

This doetriae of the aaioo of contiaeBts, is finrored, or radier | 

liMnided OB a passage ia the Book of Geaesis, lOdi dtap, 20di ver., 
friieie H is stated diat oae of die sods of Eber was Pblb6,so aam- 
ed, beeaose ia Ats dap^ tibe earth was divided ; the word Pelef , 
pfobabhr signif jiag dmtUmf in the Noedc language- 

Tbe Ifhih of Peleg was aboot an bandxed yean after the flood, 
die verf time when Babel was being bnilded. Bat we do not im- 
. agine diis great couvulsioiiarj division of the several qoatteis of the 
globe, took place till perhaps an bandied years after the birth of 
Peleg, on account of the pecoliar latitude of the eiqpreasioo, ^ in the 
days of Peleg." Or, it may have been even two haadied years 
after the birth of Peleg, as diis person's whole life was bat two 
handled and thirty-nine years, so that Noah overlived him eleven 
years* 

^ In the days of Peleg,'' therefore, may as well be argued to 
mean near the close of his life, as at any odier period ; diis would 
give time for a very considerable knowledge of the eardi's coon- 
tries io have been obtained ; so that Noah could have made a 
judicious divinon of it among the postetity of his sons. 

This grand division of the eardi, is supposed, by some, to have 
been only a polUieal division ; but by others, a phyacal or geogra- 
phical one. This latter opinion .is favored by Adam Clarke. See 
his comment on the 25th verse of the lOdi chapter of Genesis, as 
follows : '^ A separation of Coniinenls and islands from the main 
land, the earthy parts having been united in one great continent, 
previous to tbe days <^ Peleg." But at this era, whoa men and 
animals had found their way io the several quarters of the eaidi| it 
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leemed good to tbe Creator to break doum those uniting portions of 
land, by bringing into action the winds, the billows, and subterra- 
ranean fires, whieh soon^ by their repeated and united forces, re- 
moyed each isthmus, throwing them along the coasts of tft several, 
continents, and forming them into islands ; thus destroying, for wise 
purposes, those primeval highways of the nations. 



SUPI^SED IDENTITY AND REAL NAME OF MELCHISEDEC OP 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

This is indeed an interesting problem, the solution of which has 
perplexed its ^ousands ; most of whom suppose him to have been 
the Son of God, some angelic, or mysterious supernatural person- 
age, rather than a mere man. This general opinion proceeds on 
the ground of the Scripture account of him, as commonly under- 
stood, being expressed as follows : ^^ Without father, without mo- 
ther, without descent, having neither beginning of days, nor end of 
life, but made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest continu- 
ally." Hebrews vii. 3. 

But, without further circumlocution, \ve will at once disclose our 
opinion, by stating that we believe him to have been Shem, the 
eldest son of Noah, the immediate progenitor of Abraham^ Isaac, 
Jacob, and the Jews, and non^e other than Shem, ^< the man of 
name, or renown." 

We derive this conclusion from the research and critical com* 
mentary of the learned and pious Adam Clarke, who gives us this 
information from the tradition of the Jewish Rabbins, which, with- 
out hesitation, gives this honor to Shem. 

The particular part of that Commentary to which we allude as 
being the origin of our belief, on this subject, is the preface of that 
auAor to the Book of Job, on page 716, as follows: << Shem lived 
five hundred and two years after the deluge ; being still alive, and 
in die three hundred and ninety-third year of his life, when Abra- 
ham was born ; therefore^ the Jewish tradition that Shem was the 
Melchisedec, or my righteous king of Salem," which ward Mel- 
chisedec^ was ^^ an epithet, or title of Aonorand respect, viol a pro- 
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per name, and therefore, as the head and father of his race, Abn«. 
ham paid tithes to him. This seems to he well ibunded, and the 
idea is confirmed hj these remarkable words, Psahns, llO, Jehovah 
hath swck and will not repent, or change, ctf tah cokendeolam al <fi- 
barte Malkiisedek. As if he had said, Thoa my only begotten Sod, 
first bom of many brethren, not according to the sub$ttliUed priest- 
hood of the sons of Levi, who, after the sin of the golden calf, stood 
up iu lieu of all the first bom of Israel, invested with their forfeit- 
ed rights of primogenitore of king and priest : the Lord hath sworn 
and will not repent, (change.) Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
(my order of Melchisedec, my own original primitive) order of pri- 
mogeniture : even as Shemy the man of namej the Shem that standi 
the first and foremost of the sons of Noah. The righteous Princey 
and Priest of the Most IBgh God meets his descendant, Abraham, 
after the slaughter of the kings, with refireshments ; and blessed 
him, as the head and father of his race ; the Jews in particular, 
and, as such, he received from Abraham, the tithe of all the spoil. 

How beutifully does Paul of Tarsus, writing to the Hebrews^ 
point, through Melchisedec, or (Shem, the head and father of their 
race,) invested in all the original rights of primogeniture. Priest of 
the most High Grod, blessing Abraham as such, before Levi had 
existence, and as such receiving tithes from Abraham, and in him 
from Levi, yet in the loins of his forefathers : Moses, on this great 
and solemn occasion^ records simply this : — ^Melchisedec, king of 
Salem, Priest of the Most High God, sine genealogia ; his pedi- 
gree not mentioned, but standing as Adam in St. Luke's genealogy 
without father, and without mother, Adam of God. Luke iii. 38. 
How beautifully, I say, doth St. Paul point, through Melchisedec, 
to Jehoshua, our Great High Priest and King, Jesus Christ, whose 
eternal generation who shall declare ! Ha MashiafAy the Lord's 
Anointed High Priest, and King, after the order of Melchisedec ; 
only begotten, first bom son." 

Thus far for the preface on the subject of Melchisedec^ showing 
that he was none other than Shem^ the spn of Noah. We shall 
now give the same author's views of the same supposed mysterious 
character^ Melchisedec, as found in his notes on the 7th of He- 
brews, commencing at the third verse. 

Without fatrkr, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life. " The object of the 
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Apoitle, in thus producing the example of Melchisedec, wss to 
sh6w— -Ist. That Jesus was the person prophesied of in the 110th 
Psalm ; which Psalm the Jews uniformly understood as predicting 
the Messiah. 2d. To answer the objections of the Jews against 
the legitimacy of die priesthood of Christ, arising from the stock 
from which He proceeded. The objection is this : if the Messiah 
is a true Pricsty he mmt come from a legitimate stock, as all the 
Priests under the law haye regularly done ; otherwise we cannot 
acknowledge him to be a Priest. t 

But Jesus of Nazareth has not proceeded from such a stock ; 
therefore, we cannot acknowledge him for a Priest, the Antitype 
of Aaron. To this objection the Apostle answers, that it was not 
necessary for the Priest to come from a particular stock ; for Mel* 
chisedec. was a Priest of the Most High God, and yet was not of the 
stock either of Abraham ^for Melchisedec was before Abraham,) oir 
Aaron, but was a Canaamte, 

It is well known that the ancient Jews, or Hebrews, were ex- 
ceedingly scrupulous in choosing their tRgh Priest ; partly by di- 
vine command, and partly from the tradition of their ancestors, who 
always considered this office to be of the highest dignity. 1st. God 
had commanded. Lev. xxi. 10, that the Hight Priest should be 
chosen from among their brethren-; that is, from the family of Aa- 
ron. 2d. That he should marry a virgin. 3d. He mu^t not mar-' 
ry a widow. 4th. JNor a divorced person. 5th. Nor a harlot. 
6th. Nor One of another nation, He who was found to have acted 
o(mtrary to these requisitions, was, Jtirs dwmoy excluded from the 
pontificate, or eligibility to hold that office. 

On the contrary, it was necessary that he who desired this honor, 
should be able to prove his descent from the family of Aaron : and 
if he could not, though even in the Priesthood, he was cast out ; as 
we find from E^ra, ii. 62, and Nehem. vii. 63. To these divine 
ordinances, the Jews have added, 1st. That no proselyte could be a 
Priest : 2d. Nor a slave : 3d. Nor a bastard : 4th. Nor the smi of a 
Ne&innim : these were a class of men who were servants to the 
Priests and Levites, (not of their tribe,) to draw water, and to hew 
wood. 5th. Nor one whose father exercised any base trade. 

And that they might be well assured of all this, they took the ut« 
most care to preserve their genealogies, which were regularly ke|t 
jn tte archieves of the temple. When, if any person aspired to the 
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wrrnlnfil fmetioo, Ids genealogical table was carefblly inspected ; 
if aiij of die dxyve blemi^es was found in him, he was re- 



Bat liere the matter comes to a point, as it reacts onr inqoiiy 
fByrffiH^ Melchisedec's having no father or modier. ^ Hb who 
sopport his pretensioiis bj jnst genealogical eridences, was 
to be tdikout faiher. Thos in Bertshiih Rabba, Sect Tvm. kh 
18y ate fliese words, For this commc shall a man kace faiher and 
SMfler. It is said, if a proselyte to the Jewish religi<m have mar- 
lied Us own sister, whether by the same father, or by the same 
r, diej cast her ont, according io Rabbi Meir. But the wiw 
my J if she be of the same mother ^ they cast her ont ; but if of 
Ae suae fadier, they retain her, shein ab la gttiy for a Gentile has 
mo faAery diat is, his father is not reckoned in the Jewish gene- 



In this way, both Christ and Melchisedec were without fa&er, 
and without mother, had neither beginning of days, descent of line- 
age, Bor end of life, in their books of genealogies, which gave a 
ana aright to the Priesthood, as derived from Aanm ; that is, were 
OOl descended from the original Jewish sacerdotal slock. Yet Mel- 
eUsedec, who was a Canaanite, was a Priest of the Most Hi^ God. 
Hits sense Suidas** confirms, under the word Melchisedec, where 
after stating that he reigned a prince in Salem, i. e. Jerusalem, 113 
jean, he died a lighteous man. To this he adds, ^' He is, there- 
fbie, said io be vrithout descent or genealogy, because he was not 
of the seed of Abraham, (for Abraham was his seed,) but of Ca- 
naamtish origin." 

We think this sufficient to show the reason why he is said to 
have had no father or mother, beginning of days, nor end of life, 
as stated in Hebrews. But this is not said of him in the Book of 
Genesis, where we first become acquainted with this truly won> 
deifol character. 

It should be recollected that the Jewish genealogies went no far- 
Aer bick, for the qualifications of their priestly credentials, or eli- 
gOrility to the pontifical office, than to the time and family of Aanm ; 
which was more than four hundred years after that of Abraham and 
Me lc hisedec. No wonder, then, that Christ's genealogy was not 

* ^uidss, a Greek scholar of eminence, who flourished A. D. 975, and was 
an eccletiaftical writer of that age^ 
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found Id their records, so as to give him a claim to that office, tudb 
as they might approve. 

But inasmuch as Melchisedec was greater than Abraham, from 
whom the Jewish race immediately originated, he argues from the 
authority of the 110th Psalm, where Melchisedec is spoken of, 

* 

which die Jews allowed to be spoken . of Christ, or the Messiah 
who was to come, and was, therefore, a Priest after the order of 
that extraordinary Prince of Peace, and King of Salem ; becausei 
neither had he such a claim on the Jewish genealogies, as required 
by the Jews, 30 as to make him eligible to i^idr priesthood, for they 
knew, or might have known, that Christ did not come of the Aa- 
ronic race, but of the line or tribe of Judah. 

That he was a man, a mere man, born of a woman, and came 
into the world aftqr the ordinary manner, is attested by Saint 
Paul's own extraordinary expression. See Hebrews, vii. 4, — 
^^ Now consider how great this mais was, unto whom Abraham gave 
the tenth of the spoils:" However wonderfully elevated among 
men, and in the sight of God ; however powerful and rich, wise, 
holy, and happy ; he was, nevertheless, a mere man^ or the tenth 
of the spoils he would not have received. 

But the question is, what man was he, and what was his name ? 
** Now consider how great this man was," are words which may 
possibly lead us to the same conclusion, which we have quoted from 
the preface of the Book of Job. 

There are npt wanting circumstances to elevate this man, on the 
supposition that he was Shem, in the scale of society, far above a 
conuQon level with -the rest of the inhabitants of his country, of snf- 
ficient importance to justify St. Paul in saying, " now consider how 
great this man was." 

We shall recount some of the circumstances : and first, at the 
time he met Abraham, when he was returning from the slaughter 
of the kings who had carried away Lot, the half brother of Abra- 
ham, with all his goods, his wife and children, and blessedhini ; he* 
was the oldest man then ont he earth.. This circumstance alone was 
of no small amount, and highly calculated to elevate Shem in the 
eyes of mankind ; for he was then more than five hundred and fif- 
ty years old. 

Second : He was then the only man on the earth who had lived 
before the Hood i .and had been conversant with the nations, the in- 
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Ae Mile of agnadtme and the arts, as mdentood and 
pnctised hj Ae aatedilaTiaiia. 

Iflud : He was tfie only man idio could tell Aem about Ae lo- 
calioB of the garden of Eden ; a qnestioii, no do«bt, of great cni- 
mttf and mo i eBt to dioae early mlions, so near the flood ; the 
■HBDer in whidi the lallof Adam and Eve todcpiaee. He eonid 
tell diem what sott of fruit it was, and how die tree looked oa 
wUeh it grew ; and from Shem, it is more than probdile, die Jews 
leeeiired die idea that die foiindden froit was diat of die gnpe one, 
as liMind in their traditions. 

Shem ooold tdl them what sott of serpent it was, w h e ther an 
Onrang Ootang, as believed by some, that the evil s|^rit made nse 
of deceive die woman ; he cooM tell them aboot the former beanty 
of the earth, before it had become mined by the oommocion of die 
waters of the flood ; the form and situation of countries, and of die 
extent and amount of human pc^pulation. He could tcU them how 
Ihe nations who filled the earth with their violence and rqme, 
used to go about the situation of the haj^ garden to wiudi no man 
was allowed to qiproach nor enter, on account of the dreadful Che- 
rubim, and the flaming sword ; and how diey blasphemed against 
die judgments of the Most Ifigh on that account 

Fourth : Shem could inform thtm about die p ro gre s s of the ark, 
where it was built, and what oppontion and ridicule his £Mher, 
Noah, met with while it was being builded ; he could tell respect- 
ing die violent manners of the antediluvians, and what their pecu- 
liar aggravated sins chiefly consisted in — ^what God meant when 
he said that ^ aU fie$h had corrupted iti way before Him,'' ei^cept 
the nng^ fomily of Noah. There are dxMe who imagine, from 
^baipeatUw phrasedogy, ^ all flesh hath corrupted its way on the 
eardi," that die human ybvai had become mingled ivrith diat of ani- 
mals. If so, it was hig^ time diey were drowned, bodi man and 
beast, for reasons too obvious to need illustration here ; it was hig^ 
time diat Ae soil was purged by water, and torn to fragments and 
buried beneath the earthy matter thrown up from depths not so 
poDuted. 

It is not at all improbable but fr jm this strange and most hor- 
rible practice, the first ideas of the. andent statuaries was derived ; 
of delineating sculpture which represents monsters, half human and 
half animal. Tliiskindof sculpture, and also paintings abounded, 
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among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, as well as 
other nations of the early ages Of these shapes were many of their 
gods ; being half lion, half eagle, and half fish ; according to the 
denomination of paganism who adored these images. 

Fifth : Shem was the only man in the days of Abraham, who 
could tell them of the promised Messiah, of whom he was the mast 
giorioos and expressive type, a£R)rded to men, before his coming, as 
attested by St. Paul. It is extremely probable that with this man, 
Abraham had enjoyed long and close acquaintance, for he was de- 
scended of his loins, from whom he learned the knowledge of the 
true Chdj in all probability, in the midst of his Chaldean, idolatrous 
nation, and became a convert to the faith of Melchisedec. From 
the familiar maimer with which Melehisedec, or Shem, who, we 
are compelled to believe, was indeed Melchisedec, met Abraham, 
and blessed him, in reference to the great Messiah ; we are strong* 
ly inclined to believe them old acquaintance. 

Sixth : It appears that Shem, or Melchisedec, had gotten great 
possessions, and influence among men, as he had become king of 
Salemy or ancient Jebusj where Jerusalem was afterward built, and 
where mount Zion reared her alabaster towers, and was the only 
temple in which the true God was understandingly worshipped, 
then on the earth. It is not impossible but the mountainous re- 
aion about Mount Horeb, and the mountains round about Jerusa- 
lem, were, before the flood, the base or foundation of the country, 
and exact location of the region of the garden called Eden, the place 
where Adam was created. But when the waters of the deluge 
came, they tore away all the earthy matter, and left standing those 
tremendous pinnacles, and overhanging mountains, of the region of 
Jerusalem, and mount Horeb. 

By examining the map on an artificial globe, it will be seen, the 
region of country situated between the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Black and Caspian Seas, and the Persian Gulf ; 
there are many rivers running into these several waters, all heading 
toward each other ; among which is the Euphrates, one of the riv- 
ers mentioned by Moses, as deriving its origin in the garden, or 
country of Eden. Mountainous countries are the natural sources 
of rivers. From which we argue that Eden must have been a high 
region of country, as intimated in Genesis, entirely inaccessible on 
all sides, but the east ; at which point the sword of the Cherubim 
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-was placed to guerd the way of the tree of life. Some liave ima- 

.gined the Persian Gulf to be the spot where the garden was situa- 

-ted. But this is impossible, as that the river Euphrates runs into 

that gulf, from toward Jerusalem, or from north of Jerusalem. And 

-vfts the region of Eden was the source of four large rivers ; running 

4n different directions ; so also, now the region round about the 

-present head waters of the Euphrates, is the source of many rivers, 

-as said above.; on which account, there can be but little doubt but 

^here the Paradise of Adam was situated, before the deluge. If the 

'Euphrates is one of the rivers having its source in the garden or 

• country of Eden, as Moses has recorded, it is then proved, to a 

r demonstration, that the region as above described, is the ancient 

and primeval site of the literal Paradise of Adam. 

' There is a sort of fitness in the ideas we are about to advance, 

although they are not wholly susceptible of proof, nor of very 

convincing argument ; yet, there is no impropriety nor incongruity, 

while there is an imperceptible acquiescence steals over the mind, 

as we contemplate the subject. 

We imagine that the very spot where Jesus Christ was crucified, 
may have been the place where Adam and Eve were created. At 
whatever place it was, it is certain that not far from the identical 
place, he fell, by means of the devil, or rather his own sin, as the 
time from his creation till he fell was very short. It is believed that 
the hill of crucifii^ion was also the hill called Mount Moriah, to 
which God sent Abraham to slay his son Isaac, who was also a 
type of the Messiah. Here it appears Melchisedec had the seat 
<^ bis kingly and pontifical government. The place appears to be 
marked with more than ordinary precision, as the theatre where 
€k>d chose to act, or cause to be acted, from age to age, the things 
which pointed to the awful catastrophe— the death of his Son. 

What is more natural than to suppose, tiiat the Redeemer would 
dliooie for the scene of his victory over the enemy of man, the very 
spot where he caused his fall. Here, too, it is believed, Christ 
will, at his second coming, appear, when, with the sound of the 
first trumpet, the righteous dead will arise. The spot has been 
marked as the scene of wonders, above all other places on the earth ; 
and on this account, is it not allowable to imagine that here all na- 
tions shall be gathered, filling the whole region, not only of Jerusa- 
leniy but also the whole surrounding heaven, with the quickened 
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dead, to attend the last judgment, while *e Son of God shall' silf on 
Ills triamphant throne in the mid air, exactly over the spot vriUere 
he suffered, and, probably, where man fell 

Thus far we have treated on the subject of Melchisedecy show- 
ing reasons why he is supposed to have been Shem^ the son of No- 
ah, and reasons why St. Pa\il should say " Now consider how great 
this man was." We will only add, that the word Melckisedec is nof 
the name of that man so- called, but is only a fern, or appellation, 
used in relation to him, by God himself, which is the same as to 
say, my righteous king. So that Melchisedec was not the noms he 
received at his birth, but was Shetnj as the Jews inform us in their 
traditions. 



DIVTSION OF THE EARTH IN THE DAYS OF PELEG, AND OF 
THE SPREADING OUT OF THE NATIONS, WITH OTHHER CU- ^ 

RIO US MATTER. ^ 

But to return to the subject, respecting the division of the 
earth in the days of Peleg. If, then, the division of the earth was 
a physical one, consequently such as had settled on its several 
parts before this division became for ever separated towards the 
four quarters of the globe. If this position be true, the mystery is 
at once unriddled, how men and animals are found on all the earth, 
not excepting the islands, however far removed j&om other lands 
by intervening seas. 

But of this matter we shall speak again towards the close of this 
work, when we hope to throw some degree of light upon this ob- 
scure, yet exceedingly interesting, subject. 

We here take the opportunity to inform the reader that 
as soon as we have given an account of the dispersion of the 

inhabitants of the earth^, immediately after the flood, from whom 
q^rang the several nations mentioned in sacred and profane ancient 
history, we shall then come to our main subject, namely, that of the 
Antiquities of America. 
. In order to give an account of those nations, we follow the Com- 
mentary of Adam. Clarke, on the 10th chapter of the Book of GrCr 
nesis; which is the dnly book to which we can resort for 
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mtanaatiai of die kind;^ other works which touch this point, 
tie only iUiislnitive and eorrobatory. Even the hoasted jintiqiiity 
of Ae Chinese, gcnng hack minions of ages, as often quoted b j Ae 
sc^dc, is lirand, when rightly understood, to come quite within &e 
nctoont given by Moses of the Creation. 

This is asserted by Baron Humboldt, an historian of the first or- 
4er, whose mind was embeDished witii a uniyersal knowledge of 
die mannen, customs, and traits of science, of the nations of d^ 
csarth, rarely acquired by any man. 

llieir account of their fint knowledge <tf the oldeMi of their ffodSf 
shows their antiquity of origin to be no higher than the Creation, as 
r^ted in Genesis. Their Shoitrusy a book which gives an ao- 
eount of the incarnation of die god VhknoOj states that his jirfl in- 
eamatkm was for die puqx>8e of bringing up the Yedus, [sacred 
books,] firom the deep. This a]^pearance of Vishnoo, they say, 
was in the form of a fish. The books, the fish, and the deep, are 
all derived from Noah, whose account of the Creation has furnish- 
ed the gftmnd of this Qhinese tradition. In his second incarnation, 
he took the newly created world on his back, as he had assuttied 
die form of a tortoise, to make it stable. This alludes to the Mo- 
saie account, which says. God separted the water from the dry 
land, and asngned them each dieir place. In his third incarnation, 
he took the form of a wildboarj and drew the earth out of the sea, 
into which it had sunk during a periodical destruction of the worid. 

This is a tradition of the deluge, and of the subsiding of die wa- 
ters, when the tops of the mountains first appeared. 

A fourth incarnation of this god, was for the rescue of a son, 
whose father was about to slay him. What else is this but the ac- 
count of Abraham's going to slay his son Isaac, but was rescued 
by the appearance of an angel, forbidding the transaction. In a 
fifUi incarnation, he destroyed a giant, who desjnsed the gpds, and 
committed violence in the earth. This giant was none other than 
Nimrod, the author of idolatry, the founder of Babel, who is called 
even by die Jews, in their traditions, a giant. 

lie inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific ocean, 
have a similar opinion respecting the first sq>pearance of land, which 
evidendy points to the flood of Noah. 

They say, diat at a certain time, the god Tangaloa, who was re- 
puted to preside over ttts and inventions, went fordi to fish in die 
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1^/ ocean, and having from tbe sky let down his hook ai^d line 
into the sea, on a sudden he felt that something had fastened to his 
hook, and believing he had caught an immense fish, he^ exerted all 
his strength, and presently there appeared above the surface seve- 
'ral points of rocks and mountsiins, which increased in number and 
extent, the more he strained at his line to pull it up. 

It was now evident that his hook had fastened to the very bot- 
tom of the ocean, and that he was fast submerging a vast continent ; 
when unfortunately the line broke, having brought up only the 
Tonga Islands, which remain to this day. 

' The name of tfiis fishing god, was Tangalow^ which we imagine 
ift a very clear allusion to the summits of Ararat, which first ap» 
pcared above the waters of the flood in Asia. 

" Now these are the generations of the sons of Noah, — Shemi 
Ham, and Japheth ; and unto them were sons born after the flood. '^ 
Genesis x., 1st verse, and onward. 

The sons of Japheth : '^ Jnpheth is supposed to be the same with 
Japetus of the Greeks, fitom whom, in an extreme remote antiquity, 
that people were supposed to have derived their origin. On this 
point most chronologists are pretty well agreed. Gomer is &up* 
posed to have peopled Galatia ; tliis was a son of Japheth. 'So 
Josephus, who says that the Galatians, (or French people, derived 
from the ancient Belgiac tribes,) were anciently named Gomerites. 
From him the Cimmerians, or Cimbrians, are supposed to have de- 
rived their origin. Bo<ihart, a learned French protestant, bom at 
Rouen, in Normandy, in the 16th century, has no doubt that the 
Phrygians sprung from this person ; and some of our principal com- 
mentators are of this opinion. 

Madai, one of the sons of Japheth, is supposed to be the progeQ-» 
itor of the ancient Medes. Javan, was another of Itiis sons, from 
whom, it is almost universally believed, sprung the lonians of Asitt 
Minor. Tubal, is supposed to be the father of the Iberians, and 
that a part, at least, of Spain was peopled by him, and his descend* 
ants , and that Meschech, who is generally in Scripture joined 
with him, was the founder of the Cappadocians, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Muscovites, or Russians. 

Tiras : From this person, According to general consent, Ibe Tbr»- 
cUns derived their origin. Ashkekaz ; botxi this person was de- 
rived the name Sacaget^Oy a pvovi^ce of Armenia^ PUny^ <Hlie of te 
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most learned of the ancient Romans, who lived immediately after 

the commencement of the Christian era, mentions a people calkd 

Ascanticos; who dwelt about the Tdmis^ or Palus-Mseoticus ; and 

some suppose that from Ashkenaz, the £uxine or Black Sea, dt- 

rived its name ; but others suppose that from him the Germans de- 
rived their origin. 

RiPHATH : The founder ofthePaphlagonians, which were called 
anciently, Riphatoel. Togarma ; the inhabitants of SaunmateSy 
or of TurcOmania. 

Elishah : As Javan, peopled a considerable part of Greece. It 

. is in that region we must look for the settlements of his descendants. 

Elishah probably was the first who settled at EHs, in Peloponnesus. 

Tarshis : He first inhabited CUicia^ whose capital, anciently, was 

the city of Tarsus, where St. Paul was bom. 

KiTTiM : Some think by this name is meant Cyprus ; others the 
isle of Chios, and others the Romans, and others the Macedonians. 

Dodanim, or Rodanim : Some suj^se that this family settled at 
DodansJT; others, at the Rhone, in France ; the ancient name of 
which was Rhodanus, from the Scripture Rhodanim : ^^ By these 
were the isles of the gentiles divided in their lands." Europe ; 
of which this is allowed to be a general epithet, and comprehends 
all those countries to which the Hebrews were obliged to go by 
sea ; such as Spain, Gaul or France, Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

Thus far we have noticed the spreading.out over many countries, 
and the origin of many nations^ arising ouX or from Japheth, one of 
the sons of Noah ; all of whom are whit^, or at least come under 
that class of complexions. 

The descendants of Ham, another of the sons of Noah, and some 
of the natioBS springing from him, we shall next bring to view.' — 
^' CusH, who peopled the Arabic namey or province, near the Red 
Sea, iu Lower Egypt. Some think the Ethiopians sprung from 
jbim. MizRAM : This family certaily peopled Egypt, and bodi in 
the east and the west, Egypt is called Mizraim. 

Phut : Who first peopled an Egyptian nome, or district, bm*- 
dering on Lybia. Canaan ; he who first peopled the land (k> call- 
ed ; known also by the name of the Promised Land^ These were 
Ibe nations which the Jews, who descended from Shem^ east out 
(torn the land of Canami, as directed by God, because of the e&or- 
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mitjr and brutal nature of their crimes^ ; which were such as no 
man of the present age, blessed with a Christian education, would 
excuse on a jury, under the terrors of an oath, from the punishment 
of death. They practised, as did the antediluvians and the Sodom- 
ites, those things which were calculated to mingle the human with 
the brute. Surely, when this is understood, no man, not even a 
disbeliever in the inspiration of the Bible, will blame Moses for his 
seeming severity, in cutting off those nations with the besom of en- 
tire extermination. 

^^ Seba, the founder of the Sabeana : There seem to be three 
different people of this name, mentioned in this 10th chapter of 
Genesis, and a fourth in chapter 25 of the same book." The 
queen of Sheba was of this race, who came, as it is said, from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to Jerusalem, to know the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Hebrew religion ; she was, therefore, being a 
descendant of Ham's posterity, a black woman. 

HavxlA) Sabtah, Ramah, Sabteehah, Sheba, Dedan ; theise are 
names belonging to the race of Ham, but the nations to wh(mi they 
gave rise, is not interesting to our subject. Nimrod, however, 
should not be omitted, who was of the race of Ham, and was his 
grandson. Of whom it is said, that he was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord ; meaning not only his skill and courage, and amazing 
strength and ferocity, in the destruction of wild animals, which in- 
fested the vast wilds of the earth at that time ; but a destroyer of 
men's lives, and the originator of idolatry. 

It was this Nimrod, who opposed the righteous Melchisedec ; and 
taught, or rather cothpelled, men to forsake the religion of Shem, or 
Melchisedec, and to follow the institutes of Nimrod. " The be- 
ginning of his kingdom was Babelj Erech, Acady and Calnehj in 
the land of Shinar. Gen. x. 10. The tower of Babel, and city 
of Babylon, were both built on the Euphrates. Babel, however, 
was first built by Nimrod's sfgency, whose influence, it appears, 
arose much from the fierceness of his disposition, and from his sta- 
ture and great n^uscular powers ; qualifications, which ignorant and 
savage nations, in every age, have been found apt to revere. The 
Septuagint version of the Scriptures, speaks of Nimrod as being a 
surly giant ; this was a coloured man, and the first monarch of the 
human race since the flood. But whether monarchical or republi- 
can §orixks of government obtained before the flood, is uncertain. — 
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Phibability would seem to favor neither -, but rather that the Pa- 
triarchal government should then have ruled. Every father, to the 
iborth and fifth generation, must have been, in those days, the na^' 
turol king or chief of his clan. 

These, after a while, spreading abroad, would clash with each 
Other's interest, whence petty wars would arise, till many tribes , 
being, by the fortune of war, weakened, that which had been most 
ibrtmiate, would at once seize upon a wider empire. Hence mo- 
narchies arose. But whether it so fell out before the flood, cannot 
now be ascertained. A state, however, of fearful ansjchy seems 
to be alluded to in the Scriptures ; where it is said that the earth 
was '^ fiUtd with violence^'* This however was near the time of 
the flood. 

Popular forms of government, or those called republican or de* 
xnoqratica], had their origin when a number of distant tribes or 
elans invade a district or country so situated as that the interests of 
different tribes were naturally somewhat blended ; these in order 
to repel a distant or strange enemy's encroachments, would natural- 
ly unite under their respective chiefs or patriarchs. Experience 
would soon show the advantage of union. Hence arose re- 
pabiics,. 

The grand confederacy of the five nations, which took place 
among the American Indians, before their acquaintance with the 
white man, shows that such even among the most savage of our 
race, may have often thus united their strength — out of which ci- 
iSiUzation has sometimes, as v«eli as monarchies and republics, 
arisen. 

Since the flood, however, it is found that the descendants of Ja-* 
pheth originated the popular forms of government in the earth ; as 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and more perfectly among the Amer- 
icans, who are the descendants of Japheth. 

We shall omit an account of thunations arising out of the de- 
fcendents of Shem, (for we need not mention the Jews, of whom 
all men know they descended from him ;) for the same reasons as- 
rigned for the omission of a part of the posterity of Ham, because 
they chiefly settled in those regions of Asia too remote to answer 
our subject any valuable purpose^ 

^In confirmation, however, that all men have been derived 
fvom eoe Cunilyi let it be observed that there are many UMgofy 
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ho(h sacred and qivil, whkfa have prevailed in a// parts of the 
world ; which could owe their origin to nothing but a general 
institution, which could not have existed, had not mankind been of 
the same blood originally, and instructed in the same common ho« 
lions, before they were dispersed," from the mountains of Ararat, 
and the family of Noah. Traits of this descriptioD, which argue , 
to this conclusion, will, in the course of this work, be made to ap- 
pear; which to such as believe the fiible, will affi>rd peculiar plea- 
sure and surprise. 



ANTIQUITIES OF THE WEST. 



There are no parts of the kkigdoms or countries of the old 
•world, but have celebrated in poetry and sober history, the mighty 
jrelics and antiquities of ancient empires, as Rome, Baby 1ot|| Greece, 
Egypt, Hindostan, Tartary, Africa, China, Persia, Europe, Russia, ; 

and many of the islands of the sea. It yet remains for America to 
awake her story from its oblivious sleep, and tell the tale of her 
Antiquities — the traits of nations, coeval, perhaps, with the eldest 
wofks of man this side tlie flood. 

This curious subject, although it is obscured beneath the gloom 
of past ages, of which but .small record remains ; beside that which 
is %vritten in the dust, in the /orm of mighty mounds, tumuli, 
strange skeletons, and aborignal fortifications ; and, in some few 
instances, the bodies of preserved persons, as sometimes found in 
the nitrous caves of Kentucky, and the west ; afrording abundant 
premises to prompt investigation and rational conjecture. • The 
mounds and tumuli of the west, are to be ranked among the most 
wonderful antiquities of the world, on the account of their number, 
magnitude, and obscurity of origin. 

^^ They generally are found on fertile bottoms and near the rivers. 
Several hundreds Lave been discovered along the valley of the 
Mississippi ; the largest of which stands not far from Wheeling, on 
the Ohio. This mound is fifty rods in circumference, and ninety 
feet in perpendicular height. 

This ifl jfound filled with tboasands of hnman shelatooa, and 
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doubtless a place of general deposit of the dead for ages ; which 
must have been contiguous to some large city, where the dead were 
placed in gradation, one layer above another, till it reached a natu- 
ral climax, agreeing with the slope commenced at its base or foun- 
dation. 

. It is not credible that this mound was made by the ancestors 
of the modern Indians ; its magnitude, and the vast number of dead 
deposited there, denote a population too great to have been support- 
ed by mere fishing and hunting, as the manner of Indians has 
always been. A population sufficient to raise such a mound as this, 
of earth, by the gradual interment of deceased inhabitants, would 
necessarily be too far spread, to make it convenient for the living to 
transport their dead to one single place of repository. The modem 
Indians have ever been known, since the acquaintance of white men 
with them, to live only in small towns ; which refutes the idea of 
its having been made by any other people than such as differ ex- 
ceedingly from the improvident and indolent native ; and must, 
therefore^ have been erected by a people more ancient, than what 
is commonly meant by the Indian aborigines, or wandering tribes. 

Some of these mounds have been opened, when, not only vast 
quantities of human bones have been found, but also instruments 
of warfare, broken earthen vases, and trinkets. From the trees 
growing on them, it is supposed they have already existed, at least, 
six hundred years, and whether these trees were the first, second, 
or third ^rop, is unknown ; if the second only, which, from the old 
and decayed timber, partly buried in the vegetable mould and leaves, 
seems to favor, then it is all of twelve hundred years since they 
were abandoned, if not more. 

Foreign travellers complain that America presents nothing like 
ruins \' ithiu her boundaries ; no i>'y mantled towers, nor moss tjov- 
ered turrets, as in the other quarters of the earth. Old Fort War- 
ren, on the Hudson, rearing its lofty decayed sides high above West- 
Point ; or the venerable remains of two wars, at Ticonderoga, upon 
Lake Champlain, they say, afford something of the kjpd. But what 
are mouldering castles, falling turrets, or crumbling abbeys, in com- 
^ison with those ancient and artificial aboriginal hills, which have 
outlived generations, and even all tradition ; the workmanship of 
altogether unknown hands. 
' Place these monuments and secret repositories of the dead, ify- 
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gethet with the umumerable mounds and monstroils fortifications^ 
. which are scattered over America, in England, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, how wouH their virtuosi examine, and their anti- 
quarians fill volumes, with their probable histories. How would 
their fame be conveyed from learned bodies, and through literary 
volumes, inquiring who were the builders, of what age of the ^ 
world, whence came they, and their descendants; if any, what has 
becoime of them ; these would be the themes of constant specula- 
tion and inquiry. 

At Marietta, a place not only celebrated as being the first settle-* 
ment on the Ohio, but has also acquired much celebrity, from the 
existence of those extensive and supposed fortifications, which are 
situated near the town. They consist of walls, and mounds of 
earth, running in strait lines, from six to ten feet high, and nearly 
forty broad at their, base. There is also, at this place, one fort of 
this ancient description, which enclosesi nearly fifty acres of land. 

There are openings in this fortification, which are supposed to 
have been, when thronged with its own busy multitude, " used as 
gateways, with a passage from one of them, formed by two parallel 
walls of earth, leading towards the river. 

This contrivance was undoubtedly for a defence against surprise 
by an enemy, while the inhabitants dwelling within should fetch 
water from the river, or descend thither to wash, as in the Ganges, 
among the Hindoos. Also the greatness of this fort is evidence, 
not only of the power of its builders, but also of those they feared. 
Who can tell but they may have, by intestine feuds and wars, ex- 
terminated themselves. Such instances are not unfrequent among 
petty tribes of the earth. Witness the war between Benjamin and 
his brother tribes, when but a mere handful of their number re- 
mained to redeem tliem fropa complete annihilation. Many nations, 
an account of whom, as once existing, is found on the page of his- 
tory, now, have not a trace left behind. More than sixty tribes 
which once traversed the woods of the west, ind who were known 
to the first settlers of the New-England states, are now extinct. 

The French of the Mississippi have an account, that an exter- 
minating battle was fought in tl^ beginning of the 17th century, 
about one hundred and thirty-two years ago, on the ground whei^ 
Fort Harrison lunv stands ; between the Indians living on the Mis- 
sissippi, and those of the Wabash. The bone of contention was, 
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the lauds lying between those rivers, which both parties claiiiie<t 
There were about 1000 warriors on each side. The condition of 
the fight was, that the victors should possess the lands in dispute. 
The grandeur of the prize was peculiarly cdculated to inflam^ the 
ardor of savage minds. The contest commenced about sunrise.-— 
Both parties fought desperately. The Wabash warriors came off 
conquerors, having seven men left alive at sunset, and their adver- 
saries, the Mississippians, but five» This battle was fought ntar 
fifty years before their acquaintance with white men." (Webster's 
Gazetteer, 1817, page 69.) 

It is possible, whoever the authors of these great works, were, 
or however long they may have lived on the continent, that they 
may have, in the same way, by intestiue feuds and wars, weakened 
themselves, so that when the Tartars, Scythians, and descendants 
of the /en lost tribes, came across the Straits of Bhering, that they 
fell an easy, prey, to those fierce and savage northern hordes. 

It is not likely, that the vast warlike preparations which extend 
over the whole continent, south of certain places in Canada, were 
thrown up, all of a sudden, on a first discovery of a strange enemy ; 
for it might be inquired, how should they know of such a mode of 
defence, unless they had acquired it in the course of ages, arising 
from necessity or caprice ; but it is probable they were constructed 
to defend against the invasions of each other ; being of various ori- 
gin and separate interests, as was much the situation of the ancient 
nations in every part of the world. 

Petty tribes of the same origin, over the whole earth, have been 
found to wage perpetual war against each other, from motives of 
avarice, power, or hatred. In the most ancient eras of the history 
of man, little walled towns, which were raised for the security of 
a few families, under a chief, king, or patriarch, are known to have 
existed ; which is evidence of the disjointed and unharmonious 
state of human society ; out of which, wars, rapine, and plunder^ 
arose: such may have been the state of man in America, be* 
fore the Indians found their way here ; the evidence of which is, 
the innumerable fortifications, found every where in the western 
regions. 

Within this fort, of which we have been speaking, found at 
Marietta, are elevated squares^ situated at the comers ; some air 
hundred and eighty feet long, by an hundred and thirty broad, nine 
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feet high, and level on the tc^. On these squaresi erected at the 
comers ol this great enclosure, were doubtless placed some itiod^s 
of annoyance to a besieging enemy ; such as engines to sling stones 
withy or to throw the dart and spear, or whatever might have been 
their modes of defence. 

Outside of this fort, id a most singular mound, differing in form 
{torn, their general configuration : its shape is that of a sugar loaf, 
the base of which is more than an hundred feet in circuoiference, 
its height thirty, encompassed by a ditch, and defended by a parar 
pet, or wall beyond the ditch, about breast high, through which |S 
a way toward the main fort. Human bones have been taken from 
many of these mounds, and charcoal^ with fragments of pottery ; and 
what is more strange than all the rest, in one place,, a skeleton of a 
man, buried east and west after the manner of enlightened nations 
was found, as if they understood the cardinal points of the cmai* 
pass. On the breast of this skeleton was found a quantity of isin* 
glass, a substance sometimes used by the ancient Russians, for the 
purposes that glass is now used. > / 



RUINS OF A ROMAN FORT AT MARIETTA. 

But respecting this fort we imagine, ih^X ev^n Romans may have 
built it, however strange this may appear. The reader will be so 
kind as to have patience till we have advanced all our reasons for 
this strange conjecture, before he casts it frgpi him as impossible. 

Our reasons for this idea, arise, out of the great similarity there 
is between its form, and fortifications, or camps, built by the an- 
cient Romans. And in order to show the similarity, we have quo* 
ted the account of the forms of Roman camps from Josephus's de- 
scription of their military works. See his works. Book v. chap. 5, 
page 219, as follows. 

^^ Nor can their enemies easily surprise them with the suddenness 
of their incursions, for as soon as they have marched into an ene- 
my's land, they do not begin to fight till they have toalkd their 
campj about, nor is the fen^e they raise, rashly made, or uneven ; 
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nor do they all abide in it ; nor do those that are in it, take their 
place at random : but if it happens that the ground is uneven, it is 
first levelled." 

" Their camps are also /our square by measure ; as for what space 
is* within the camp, it is set apart for tents, but the outward circum- 
ference hath the resemblance to a wall ; and is adorned with towen 
at equal distances, where, between the towers stand the engines fiir 
dirowing arrows and darts, and for slinging stones, and whei^ they 
lay all other engines that can annoy the enemy, all ready for their 
several operations. 

*' They also erect four gates, one in the middle of each side of the 
circumference, or square, and those large enough for the entrance 
of beasts, and >vide enough for making excursions, if occasion 
should require. They divide the camp within into streets, very 
conveniently, and place the tents of the commanders in the middle ; 
in the very midst of all, is the general's own tent, in the nature 
and form of a temple, insomuch that it appears to be a city, 
built on the sudden, with its market place, and places for handi- 
craft trades, and with seats for the officers, superior and inferior, 
where if any differences arise, their causes are heard and deter- 
mined. 

, ^' The camp and all that Is in it, is encompassed with a wall round 
about, and that sooner than one would imagine, and this by the mul- 
titude and skill of the labourers. And if occasion require, a trench 
is drawn round the whole, whose depth is four cubits, and its breadth 
equal," which is a trifle more than six feet in depth and width; 

The similarity between the Roman camps and the one near Mariet- 
ta, consists as follows : they are both four square ; the oiie standing 
near the great fort, aiid is connected by two parallel walls, as de- 
scribed ; has also a ditch surrounding it, as the Romans sometimes 
encircled theirs ; and doubtless, when first constructed, had a fence 
of timber, (as Josephus says the Romans had,) all round it, and all 
other forts of that description ; but time jias destroyed them. 

If the Roman camp had its elevated squares at its comers, for 
the purposes of overlooking the foe and of shooting stones, darts, 
and aiTows ; so had the fort at Marietta, of more than an hundred 
feet square, on an average, of their forms, and nine feet h^;h. Its 
parapets and gateways are similar ; also the probable extent of the 
Roman encampments, agrees well with the one at Marietta, which 
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embraces near fifty acres within its enclosure ; a space sufficient to 
have contained a great army ; with streets and elevated squares at 
its corners, like the Romans. Dr. Morse, the geographer, says, 
the war camps of the ancient Danes, Belgse, and Saxons, as found 
in England, were universally of the drculary while those of th^ 
Romans in the same country, are distinguished by the square form ; ' 
is dot this, therefore, a trait of the same people's work in Americai 
as in England ? 

Who can tell but during the four hundred years the Romans had 
all the west of Europe attached to their empire, but they may have 
found their way tn America, as well as other nations, the Welch, 
and the Scandinavian^, in after ages, as we s(hall show, before we^ 
end the volume. 

Rome, it must.be remembered, was mistress of the known worid,. 
as they supposed, and were in ^ possession of the arts and sciences \ 
with a knowledge of navigation sufficient to traverse the oceans of 
the globe, even without the compass, by means of the stars by night, 
and thi^ sun by day. 

The history of England informs us, that as early as fifty-live 
years before the Christian era, the Romans invaded the island of 
Brittany, and that their ships were so large and heavy, and drew 
such a depth of water, that their soldiers were obliged to leap into 
the dea, and fight theii way to the sliore, struggling with the waves 
and the enemy, both at once, because they could not bring their 
vessels near the shore, on account of their size. 

America has not yet been peopled from Europe, so long by aa^ 
hundred years, as the Romans were in possession of the IslandTcif 
Britain. Now what baa not America effected in enterprise, duiing 
this time ; and although her advantages are superior to those of the 
Rinnans, when they held England as a province, yet, we are not to 
suppose they were idle, especially when their character at that time, 
was a. martial and a maratime one. In this character, therefore^ 
were, they not exactly fitted to make discoveries about in the north- 
era and western parts of the Atlantic, and may, therefore, have found 
America, made partial settlements in various places ; niay ba^ve. . 
Goaat^ along down the shores of this country, till they came to ihb 
mouth of the Missiaaij^i, and thence up that stream, mi&idg here 
and there a settlement. This supposition is as natural, and aa px^' 
sible, for the Romans to have done, as that Hudson should fiud the 
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taoMi df the North River, and explore it as far north aa to where 
dre city of Albany is now standing. 

It was equally in theit power to have found this coast hy ehanee, 
' as the Scandinavians in the year 1000 or thereabouts, who made « 
settlement at the mouth of the St. Lawrence ; but more of this in 
due time. 

To show the Romans did actually go on voyages of discoveiyy 
while in {possession of Britain, we quote from the history of Eng- 
land) that when Julius Agricola was governor of South Britain, he 
sailed quite around it, and ascertained it to be an island. 

This was about an hundred years after their first subduing the 
country, or fifty-two years after Christ. 

But they may have had a knowledge of the existetice of this 
txmntry, prior to their invasion of Britain. And lest the reader 
stay be alarmed at such a position, we hasten to show in what man- 
ner they might have attained it, by relating a late discovery of a 
'planter in South America. 

^* In the month of December, 1827, a planter discovered in a 
field, a short distance from Mont-Video, a sort of iomb iUmej upon 
which strange, and to him unknown signs, or characters, w«e en- 
graved. He caused this stone, which covered a sihall excavation, 
fimned with masonry, :to be raised, in which he found two exceed- 
ingly ancient tweftds^ a hebneiy and ikieldy which had suflfered much 
fioin rust, also an earthen vessel of large capacity. 

The planter caused the swords, the helmet, and earthen amphora^ 
*|Mether with the stone slab, which covered the whole, to be te- 
i% Mved to Mont-Video, where, in spite of the effect of time, Greek 
wdrds were easily made out ; which, when translated, readas fel- 
lows: ** During the dominion o£ Alexcmder the son of PhiHpj King 
of Macedon^ in the sixty-third Olympiad, Ptolemais," — it was im- 
piosaible to decipher the rest, on account of. the ravages of time, on 
the engraving of the stone. 

On the handle of one of the swords, was the portrait of a mm, 
mjfoaed to be Alexaihder the Great. On the hetmet there is tculp- 
tttred work, that must have been executed by die most exquisite 
skill, representing Achillm dragging the eoqpse of Htetm vduad die 
mSk of Tfojr ; to Mcxnmt of which is iaasilitr to every clasrie 
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This difcovery was similar to &e Fabula Hi^ca, tk« bass idief 
«toe6o, foand in the ruins of the Via Appia, at Fratadiio, in Spai&| 
Wlonging to the Princess of Colona, which represented all the prin- 
cipal scenes in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

From &is it is quite clear, says the editor of the Cabinet of In* 
struction and Literature, from which we have extracted- this ae- 
ecHint^ vol. d, page 99, that the discovery of this monumental altar 
is proof Aat a cotemporary of Aristotle, one of the .Greek philoiOH 
phers, has dug up the soil of Brazil and La Plata, in South Americi. 

It is conjectured that this Ptolemaios, mentioned on the stone^ 
was ^commander of Alexander's fleet, which is su{^sed to have 
been overtaken by a storm at sea, in the great ocean, (the Adttn* 
tic,) as the ancients called it, and were driven on to the coast of 
Brazil^ or the South American coast, where they doubtless erected 
the above inentionednionument, to preserve the memory of the 
voyage to so distant a coiintry 4" and that -it might not be lost.to 
the world, if any in after ages might chance to find it^ as at last 1(1 
was permitted to be in the progress of events. 

The above conjecture, however, (hat Ptolemaios, a name found 
•CDgrayed! oh the stone 4slab which covered the mason work as be- 
fore mentioned, was one of Alexander's admirals ^ is not well found- 
ed, as there is no mention of such an admiral in the employ of titiat 
emperor, found on the page of the hist(N-y of those times. 

But the names of Nearchus and Onesicritus, are mentioned SA 
being admirals of the fleets of Alexander the Great ; and the name 
of Pytheas, who lived at the same time, is mentioned as being, a 
<3reek philosopher, geographer, and astronomer, as well as a vpy^^ 
ager, if not an admiral, as he made several voyages into the great 
Atlantic ocean ; which are mentioned by Eratosthenes, a Greek 
philosopher, mathematician and historian, who flourished two hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

Strabo, a celebrated geographer and voyager, who lived about 
4ie time qf the commencement of the Christian era, speaks' of the 
voyages of Pytheas, by way of admissicm ; and says that his know- 
ledge of Spain, Gaul, Germany, an4 Britain, and all the countries 
4[^ north of Europe, was extremely limited. He had indeed 
voyaged akmg th6 coasts of those countries, but had obtu^ned but 
mk kkSSMad knowledge of their relative situations. 
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Durini; the adventures of this man at sea, for the very purpose 
of ascertaining the geography of the earth, by thicing the coasts of 
conntries, there was a great liability of his being driven off in a 
western direction, not only by the current which sets always to- 
wards America, but also by the trade totiu2», which blow in the 
same direction for several months in the year. 

iE^^theas, therefore, with his fleet, it is most probable, either by 
design or storms, is the man who was driven on to the American 
coast, find caused this subterranean monument of masonry to be 
erected; The Ptolemaios, or Ptoleiny^ mentioned on the stone, nuiy 
refer tp one of the four generals of Alexander, called scmietimes 
Ptoliemy Lkgus, or Soter. This is the man who had Egypt for bis 
share of the conquests of Alexander ; and it is likely the mention of 
his name on the stone, in connexion with that of Alexander, was 
caused either by hisi presence at the time the stone was prepared, 
or because he patronised the voyages and geographical researches 
ft the philosopher and navi^tor Pytheas. 

Alexander the great flourished about three hundred years before 
Christ ; he was a Grecian, the origin of whose nation is said]to have 
been Japetus, a defendant of Japheth, one of the scms of Noah, as 
before shown. 

l/Ct it be observed the kingdom of Macedon, of which Ale^cander 
was the last, as well as the greatest of its kings, Commenced eight 
hundred and fourteen years before Christ, which was sixty-^ne 
years earlier than the commencement *of the Romans. 

Well, what is to be learned from all this story about the Greeks, 
respecting any knowledge in possession of the Romans about a oon^ 
tihent west of Europe ? Simply this, which is quite sufficient for 
our purpose : That an account of this voyage, whether it was an 
accidental one, or a voyage of discovery, could not but be knoum to 
the Romans, as well as to the Greeks, and entered on the records 
of the nation on their return. But where, then* is the record ? ' We 
must ^ to the flames of the Groths and Vandals, who oven»i the 
Roman Empire, in which the discoveries, both of countries and the 
histories of antiquity, wfere destroyed ; casting over those eountriea 
v^chthey stibdued, the gloom of barbarous ignorance, congenial ' 
wAli the shades of the dreadful forests of the north, from whence 
they originated. On which accouiit, countries, and the feiiowte^ 
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of many arts, anriently known, were to be discovered over a^^ain, 
and itmong them, it is believed, was America. 

When Columbus discovered this country, akidhad returned^ 
S|Mdn| it was soon known to all Europe. The same we may 
suppose of the discoveiy of the same country by the Greeks, though 
with infinite less publicity ; because the world at that tikne had not 
th^ advantage of printing ; yet in some degree the disQOvery must 
have been known, especially among the great men of both Greeks 
and Romans. 

The Grecian or Macedonian kingdom, after the death of Alex- 
ander, maintained its existence but a short time, one hundred and 
forty-four years only j when the Romans de'feated Perseus, which 
ended the Macedonian kingdom, oiie hundred and sixty-eight years 
before Christ. 

At this time, and thereafter, the Romans held on their course of 
war imd conquest, till four huiidred and ten years after Christ ;-^ 
amounting in all, from their beginning, till Rome was taken an^^ 
plundered by Alaric, king of the Visigoths, to one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-three years. 

Is it to be supposed the Romans, a warlike, enlightened, an4 

enterprising people, who had found their way by sea so far north 

from Rome as to the island of Britain, and actually sailed all round 

it, would not explore farther north and west, especially as they had 

some hundred yiears opportunity, while in possession of the north of 
£urope. 

Moirse, the geographer, in his second volume, page 126, sayS/— • 
Ireland, which is situated west of England, was probably discover* 
ed by the Phoenicians ; the era of whose voyages and maridme sx? 
ploits, commenced more than fourteen hundred years before Christ, 
and continued several ages. Their country was situated at the 
east end of the Mediterranean sea ; so that a voyage to the Atlan- 
tic, ihrough the Strait of Gibralter west, would be a distance of 
about 2,300 miles, and frcmi Gibralter to Ireland, a voyage, of-^bout 
lylOO miles ; which, in the whole amount, is nearly four thousand. 

Ireland is farther north, by about five degrees, than Newfound- 
land, and the latter pnly about 1,800 miles southwest fifom Ireland^ 
so that while the PhoBuicians were coasting and voyaging abou( in 
the Adantie, in so faig^ a northern latitude as Ireland apd Engluid, 
may well be supposed to have discovered Newfoundland, (either 
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bj being lost or driven there by stornii) which if very near the 
coast of America. Phcenician letters are said to be engraven on 
some rocks on Taunton river, near the sea, in Massachusetts ; i^ so^ 
this is proof of the position* ■ 

Some hundreds of years a(ler the first historical notice of the 
PtuBoician voyages, and two hundred years before the birth of 
Qhristj the Greeks, it is said, became acquainted with Ireland, and 
was known among them by the name of Juvema* Ptolemy, thtr 
Egyptian geographer, who flourished about an hundred years after 
Christ, has given a map of that island, which is said to be very 
jcorrect. — Morse. 

Here we have satisfactory historical evidence, that Ireland, as 
well, of course, as all the coast of northern Europe, with the very 
idands adjacent, were known, first to the Phoenicians, second, to 
the Greeks— third to the Bomans — and fourth, to the Egyptians — 
in diose early ages, from which arises a great probability that Ame« 
^^a may have been well known to the ancient nations of the old 
worid* ^On which account, when the Romans had extended their 
conquests so for north as nearly to old Norway, in latitude M deg. 
over the greater part of Euro^pe — they were well prepared to ex* 
]dove the North AtlAitic, in a western direction, in quest of n^w 
countries ; having already sufficient data to believe western coun* 
tries existed. 

It is not impossible the Danes, Norwegians, and Welsh, may 
have at jirst obtained some knowledge of western lands, islands and 
territories, from the discoveries of die Romans, or from their ofnn- 
kms, and handed down the story, dll the Scandinavians ot Norwe- 
gians discovered Iceland, Greenland, and America, many hundred 
years before the time of Columbus. 

But, however this may be, it is certain those nations of the nordi 
of Europe, did visit this country, as we have promised to show in 
its proper place. Would Columbus have made his attempt^ if he 
had not believed, or conjectured, there toot a western ccmtinent ; 
or by some means obtained hints reacting it, or the probability of 
its existience. It is said Columbus found, at a certain time, the 
corpses of two men, of a tawny complexion, floating in the sea. 
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near the coast of Spain, which he knew ^were not of EHropeaa^oii- 
gin ; but had been driven by the sea from soose unknown wesUm 
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tmmliy ; al^o timber ftnd branches of treet| all of which oonfirmeid 
him in his opinion of the existence of other countries westward. 

If the Romans may have found this country, they may also have 
•tte«ipted its colonization, as the immense squcare forts of the wert| 
would seem to suggest. 

^ 1821, on the bank of the river Desperes, in Missouri, wu 
found, by an Indian, a Roman Coiny and presented to Gov. Clark. 
Qazetieer of Miasouriy p. 312, 

This is no mpre singular than the discovery of a PersUtn coin 
near a spring on the Ohio, some feet under ground ; as we have 
shown in another place of this work ; all of which go to encourage 
the conjecture respecting the presence of the ancient Romans in 
America. 

The remains of former dwellings, found along the Ohio, where 
the stream has, in many places, washed away its banks, hearths and 
fire places are brought to light, from two to six feet deep below the 
surface. * • 

Near these remains are found immense quantities of muscle shells 
and bones of animals. From the depths of many of these remnants 
of chimniesy and from the fact that trees as large as any in the isur* 
rounding forest, were found growing on the ground above those fire 
places, at the time the country was first settled by its present inha- 
bitants, the conclusion is drawn that a very long period has elapsed 
since these subterraneous remnants of the dwellings of man were 
deserted. 

Hearths and Fire Places : Are not these evidences that build* 
ings once towered above them ; if not such as now accommodate 
the millions of America, yet they may have been such as the an« 
dent Britons used at the time the Romans first invaded their 
country. 

These were formed of logs set up endwise, drawn in at the top, 
so that the smoke might pass up, at an aperture left open at the 
summit. They were not square on the ground, as hoqses are now 
built, but set in a circle^ one log against the other, with the hearth 
and fare place in the centre. At the opening In the top, where dm 
smoke went out, the light came in, as no other window was then 
used. There are still remaining, in several parts of England, the 
vestiges of large stone buildings made in this way, i. e. in a circle. 
— David Bkar^s HUt* of England^ page 8. 
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. to AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 

At Cincmnati there are two Museums^ one of which contaiiui a 
great variety of western antiquitiefly many skulls of Indiuis, a&d 
teore than an hundred remains of what has been dug out of the 
aboriginal mounds. The most strange and curious of all, is a cup, 
made of clay, with three facet on the sides of the cup, each present* 
ing regular features of a manj and beautifully delineated* It is the 
same represented on the plate. See letter E. 

A great deal has been said, and not a little written, by antiqua* 
rianil about this cup. It was found in one of those mysterious 
mounds, and is known by the name of the triune cup ; and diere 
are diose who think the makers of it had an allusion to the Trinity 
of the Godhead. Hence its name,^^ Triune cup." 

bi this neighborhood, the Yellow Springs, a day's ride below 
Cincinnati, stands one of those singular mounds. Whenever we 
view those most singular objects of curiosity and remains of art, a 
thousand inquiries spring up in the mitid. They have excited the 
wonder of all who have seen or heard of them. Who were those 
mcieats of the west, and tcAen, and for what purpose, these mounds 
W^re constructed, are questions of the most interesting nature, and 
have engaged the researches of the most inquisitive antiquarians: — 
Abundant evidence, however, can be procured, that they are «iof of 
In£an origin. 

With this sentiment there is a general acquiescence ; howevet 
We think it proper, in this place, to quote Dr. Beck's remarks on 
this point, from his Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri', 
gee page 308 : ^< Ancient woiks exist on this river, the Arkansas, 
as elsewhere. The remains gf mounds and fortifications are almost 
every- where to be seen. One of the largest mounds in this coun- 
try has been thrown up on this stream, (the Wabash,) within the 
last thirty or forty years, by the Osages, near the great Osage vil- 
lage, in honor of one of their deceased chiefs. This fact proves 
conclusively, the original object of these mounds, and refutes the 
theory that they must necessarily have been erected by a race of 
men more civilized than the present tribes of Indians. Were it ne- 
cessary, (says Dr. Beck,) numerous other facts might be adduced 
to prove that the mounds are no other than the tombs of their great 
men. 
That this is one of their uses, there is no doubt, but not their ex- 
use. The vast height of some of them, which is more than 
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an hundred feet, would seem to point tjiem out as places of look- 
outy which, if the OQuntty, in the days when their builders flourished, 
was cleared and cultivated, would overlook the country to a great 
distance ; and if it were not, still their towering summits would 
^ surmount even the interference of the forests. 

But althouii[h the Osaise Indians have so recently thrown up otie 
such mounds yet this does not prove t^em to be of American Indian 
origin ; and as this is an isolated case, would rather argue that tlui 
Osage tribe have originally descended from their more ancient pro* 
genitors, the inhabitants of this country, prior to the intrusiona of 
the late Indians from Asia. 

Before we clos6 this work, we shall attempt to make this appear 
from their own traditions, which have of late been procured from 
the most ancient of their tribes', the Wyandots, as handed down fm 
hundreds of years, and from other sources. 

The very form and character which Dr. Beck has given die 
Osage Indians, argues them of a superior stock, or rather a different 
race of men ; as f6llows : ^' In person, the Osages are among tbi^ 
lurgest and best formed Indians, and are said to possess fine miHiary 
capacities; but residing, as they do, in villages, and having made 
considerable advances in agriculture^ they seem less addicted to war 
than their northern neighbors." 

The whole of this character given of the Osage Indians, their 
nu&tary taste, their agricultural genius, their noble and command-* 
ing forms of person, and being less ^^ addicted to war," shows them, 
it would seem, exclusively of other origin than that of the common 
Indians. 

It is supposed the inhabitants who found their way first to this 
country, after its division, in the days of Peleg, and were here long 
before the modem Indians, cameno^by the way of £hering?s Strait 
from Kamskatka, in Asia, but directly from China, across the Paci 
fie, to the western coast of America, by means of islands whidi 
abounded anciently in that ocean between Chinese Tartary, China, 
and South America, even more than at present, which Jtre, how- 
ever, now vtry numerous ; and also by the means of boats, of whidi 
all mankind have always had a knowledge. In this way, with^^it 
any difficulty, more' than is common, they could have found their 
way to this, as mankind have to every part of the earth. 

Wedpixot nseolkct that any of those />eciiluirm<muiQ^^ oim^ 
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tiquity appear north of the United States ; Mackenzie, in bit cfftr^ 
land journey to the Pacific, travelling northwest from Montreal in 
Canada, does not mention a single vestige of the kind, nor does 
Carver. If, then, there are none of these peculiar kinds, such as 
mounds znd farts farther north than ahout the latitude of the Cana« i|fr 
das, it would appear from this, that the first authors of these works, 
especisJly of the mounds and tumuli, migrated, not from Asia, hy 
%ay of Bhering's Strait, but from Europe, east — China, west — 
tod from Africa, south — continents now separated, then touching 
each other, with islands innumerable between, afibrding the meant. 

If this supposition, namely, that the continents in the first age, 
immediately after the flood, were united, or closely connected by 
groups of islands, is not allowed, how then, it might be inquired, 
came every island, yet discovered, of any size, having the natural 
means of human subsistence, in either of the seas, to be found in- 
habited. 

In the very way this can be answered, the question relative to 
the means by which South America was first peopled, can also be 
answered, namely; the corttinentSy as intimated on the first pages 
of this work, as tjuoted from Dr. Clarke, were, at first, that is, im- 
mediately after the flood, till the division of the earth, in the days 
of Peleg, connected together, so that mankind, with all kinds of 
animuls might pass to every quarter of the globe, suited to their na- 
tures. If such were not the fact, it might be inquired, hpw then, 
did the several kinds of animals get to every part of the earth from 
the Ark. They could not, as many make use of the boat, or ves- 
sel, nor could they swim such distances. 

From Dr. Clarke's Travel's, it appears, ancient works exist to 
diis day, in some parts of Asia, nmilar to those of North America. 
His description of them, reads as though he were contemplating 
some of Uiese western mounds. The Russians call these sepul- 
dires logrij and vast numbers of them have been discovered in Si- 
beria and the deserts bordering on the empire to the South. His- 
torians mention these tumuUy with many particulars. In them were 
jfound vessels, ornaments, trinkets, medals, arrows, «n<f other arti- 
cles ; some of copper, and even gold and silver, mingled with the 
iiliea and remains of dead bodies. 

When, and by whom, these burying places of Siberia and Tar- 
tMxjf wnm ancient than the Taitara themselTea, were uied, 10 ex* 
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«ee4ingly interesting. The situation, conttruction, appearance, and 
geMrai contents ef these Asiatic tumuli, and the American mounds, 
are, however, so nearly alike, that there can be no hesitation in 
ascribing them to the same races, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
V' America ; and also to the same ages of time, or nearly so, which 
"we suppose was very soon after the flood ; a knowledge of mound 
building was then among men, a^ we see in the authors of Babel.' 

" The Triune Cup^ (see plate — ^letter E.) deposited in one of* 
the museums at Cincinnati, affords some probable evidence, that a 
part at least, of the great mass of human population, once inhabit* 
ing in the valley of the Mississippi, were of Hlndo origin. It is 
an earthen vessel, perfectly round, and will hold a quart, having 
three distiuct faces, or heads, joined together at the back part of 
each, by a handle. 

The faees of these figures strongly resemble the Hindoo counte- 
jiance, which is here well executed. Now, it is well known, that 
in the mythology of India, three chief gods constitute the acknow« 
ledged belief of that people, named Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva : 
May not this cup be a symbolical representation of that belief, and 
may it not have been used for some sacred purpose, here, in the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

In this country, as in Asia, the mounds are seen at the junction 
jof many of the rivers, as along the Mississippi, on the most eligible 
poiutions for towns, and in the richest lauds ; and the day may have 
been, when those great rivers, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illi- 
nois, and the Muskingum, beheld along their sacred banks, count* 
less devotees assembled for religious rites, such as now crowd in su* 
perstitious ceremonies, the devoted and consecrated borders of the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter, rivers of the Indies. 

Mounds in the west are very numerous, amounting to several 
4housands, none less than ten feet high, and some over one hun- 
dred. One opposite St. Louis measures eight hundred yards in . 
iureumference at its base, which is fifty rods. 

Sometimes they stand in groups, and with their circular shapes, 
at aidistance, look like enormous hay stacks, scattered through a 
jneadow. From their great number, and occasional stupendous 
(•ize, years, and the laboipv of tens of thousands, must have boea 
naqoiivd 10 fioiih them. 
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Wete it not, indeed, for their contents, and design manifested in 
their erection, they would hardly be looked upo« as the wd3k«of 
human hands. In this view, they strike the traveller with the same 
astonishment as would be felt while beholding those oldest monu- 
ments of wordly art and industry, the Egyptian pyramids, and like 
them, the mounds have their origin in the dark night of time beyond 
even the history of Egypt itself. 

Whether or not these mounds were used at some former period, 
as ^^ high places" for purposes of religion, or fortifications, or for 
national burying places, each of which theories has found advocates, 
one inference, however, amidst all the gloom which surround tbem, 
remains certain : the valley of the Ohio was once inhabited by an 
immense agricultural population. 

We can see their y^st funeral vaults, enter into their graves and 
look at their dry bones ; but no passage of histcnry tells their tale of 
life ; no spirit comes, forth from their ancient sepulchres, to answer 
the inquiries of the living. 

It is worthy of remark, that Backenridge, in his interesting triBH 
vek through these regions, calculates that no less than fioe thousand 
villages of this forgotten people existed ; and that their largest city 
was situated between the Mississippi and Missouri, not far from the 
junction of those rivers, near St. Louis. In this region, the mighty 
waters of the Missouri and Illinois, with their unnumbered tribu- 
taries, mingle with the " father of rivers," the Mississippi,* a situ- 
ation formed by nature, calculated to invite multitudes of men, from 
the goodness of the soil, and the facilities of water communica- 
tions. 

The present face who are now fast pedpling the unbounded west, 
are apprised of the advantages of this region ; towns and cities are 
rising, on the very^ ground, Avhere the ancient millions of mankind 
had their seats of empire. " * 

Ohio now contains more than six hundred thousand inhabitants \ 
but at that early day, the same extent of country, most probably,^^ 
was filled with a far greater population than inhabits it at the pre- 
sent time. *^ ! 

Many of the mounds are completely occupied with human ske- 
letons, and millions of them must have been interred in these vast 

* Mississippi, the word in the Indian language means Father of Rivers. 
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eemetenes, iliat can be traced from the Rocky MountainSi on the 
.0. weMy to the AUeghenies on the east, tnd into the province of the 
Tesxus and New Mexico on the south : revolutions like those known 
in the old world, may have taken place here, and armies, equal to 
.jtlyise of Cyrus, of ^exander the Great, or of Tamerlene the^ 
* powerful, might have flourished their trumpets, and marchjsd to 
battle, over these extensiv«^ plains, filled with the probable des- 
cendants of that same race in Asia, whom these proud conqueioctL 
vanqidshed, there. " " ' 

A knowledge^ whence came the firtt settleri^ of our vast quartet 
of the globe, as far as ijt can be fairly ascertained, must be highly 
interestinjg tb every inquisitive mind. Several theories, dififermg 
gi^atly in their principles, have been advanced by leadmg writers. 
Dr. Robertson, with his usual 4||yle of elegance, and manner, and 
more than ordinary imagination, has supposed there had been a 
bridge, or isthmus, from South America to Africa, over which the 
progenitors of the American family might have passed, and that this 
bridge was destroyed b^ earthquakes, or worn away by the- oon^ 
tinned action of the Gulf Stream. 

St. Augustine, of the fourth century, gets over the.difficulQr of 
stocking the islands with animals by a shorter method than this.-— 
He supposes, among other methods, that the angels transported them 
thither. This latter solution, though it solves the perplexity of thek 
passage to the new worid, and might be periectly satisfactory totbe 
established creed of South America, (which is that of the ^man 
Catholic) will not, however, suit the incredulity of the present agei^ 



COURSE OF TJ&IE TEN LOST TRIBES OP ISRAEL. 

TheI^e is a strcMUg resemblance between the northern and inde^ 
pendent Tartar, and the tribes of the North American Indiana, but 
not S the South American. Besides this reason, there are others 
for believing our aborigines of North America, were descended 
from the ancient Scythians, and came to this country from the 
eastern part of Asia. # 
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This view by no means invalidates the opinion, that many tribet 
of die Indians of North Ameiica, are descended ot the /iroett«t| ^ 
because^ the Seythian^, under this particular name, existed long be* 
ibre that branch of descendants of the family of Shemi called It- 

>|aelites; who, after they bad been carried away by Salmanasseri^ 
the 4^8syrian king, about 700 years B. C, went nortbtoord as stated 
by Esdras, (see his second book, thirt^ienth chapter, from verse 40 

^lo verse 45, inclusive,^ through a part of Independent Tartary.— - 
During this journey, which carried them among the Tartars, noto so 
called, but were anciently the Scythians, and probably became 
amalgamated with them. This was the more easily effected, on 
account of the agreement of complexion, tod common origin. 

If this may be supposed, we perceive at once, how die North 
American Indians are in possessipn of both Scythian and JewiA 
practices. Their Scythian customs are as follows : '* Scalping their 
prisoners, and torturing them to death. Some of the Indian nations 
also resemble the Tartars in the construction of their canoes, imple« 
inents of war,^ and of the chase, with the well knowp habit of 
marching in Indian file, and their treatment of the aged ;^ these are 
ScyOdan customs. 

Their Jewish customs are too many, to be'enumerated in this 
work ; for a particular account, see Smith'fi View of the Hebrews. 
K, then, our Indians have evidently the manners, of both the Scy- 
thian and th^ Jew, k proves them to have been, anciently, both 
Israelites and Scythians ; the latter being the more ancient name of 
the nations now called Tartars,* with whom the ten tribes may 
have amalgamated. That the Israelites, called the ten tribes, who 

* were carried away from Judea by Salmanasser, to the land of As- ' 
Syria, went from that country, in a northeriy direction, as quoted 
from Esdras, above, is evident, from the Map of Asia. Look at 
Esdras again, 43d versa, chap. 13, and we shall perceive, they 
^entered into the Euphrates by the narrow passes or heads of that 
river," which runs from the north into the Persian Gulf. 
. It is not probable, tiiat the country which Esdras called Arsareth^ 
€0«ld possibly be America, as many have supposed, because a vast 
company, such as the ten tribes were at the time they left Syria, 

* The ^pelhtion of Tartar was not known tOI the year A> D. 1227, Tdio 
were at that time, considered yteu^ race of barbarians.— %^0r«e. 
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(which was about an hundred years after their having been-carried 
away from Judea, nearly 3000 year^ ago,) could not travel fast 
enough to peform the journey in so short a time as a year andl a half. 

We learn from the map of Asia, that Syria was situated. at the 
jfioutheasterly end of the Mediterranean Sea, and that in entering^ 
into the narrow passes of the Euphrates, as Esdras says, would lead 
them no^th of Mount Ararat, and south-easterly of the Black Sea, 
through Georgia, over the Concassian mountains, and so on to As* 
tracan, which lies north of the Caspian Sea. We may, with the 
utmost show of reason, be permitted to argue that this vast company 
of men, women, and their little ones^ would naturally be compelled 
to shape their course, so as to avoid the deep rivers, which it can* jl 
not well be supposed, they had the means of crossing, except when s 
frozen. Their course would then be along the heads of the several 
rivers running north after they had parsed the country of Astracan. 
jfrom thence over the Ural mountains, or that part of that chain 
running along Independent Tartary. Then, after having passed 
over this mountain near the northern boundary of Independent Tar- 
tary, they would find themselves at the foot of the little Altain 4^ 
mountains, which course would lead them, if they still wished to 
avoid deep and rapid rivers, running from the little Altain moun- 
tains northward, or north-westerly, into the Northern Ocean, across 
the immense and frozen regions of Siberia. The names of those 
rivers beginning on the easterly side of the \Jral mountains, are 
.first, the river Obi, wi!h its many heads, or little rivers, forming 
at length the river Obi^ which* empties into the Northern Ocean, at 
the gulf of Obi, in latitude of about 67 degs. north. 

The second, is the river Yenisei, with its many heads, having 
their sources in the same chain of mountains, and runs into the 
same ocean, further north, towards Bhering's Straits, which is the 
point we are approximating, by pursuing this course. 

A third river with its many heads, that rise at the base of another 
chain, of mountains, called the Yablonoy ; this is the river Lena* 

There are several other rivers, arising out of another chain <^ 
mountains, farther on northward towards Bhering's Straits, which 
have no name on the map of Asia ; this range of mountains is called 
the St. Anovoya mountains, and comes to a point or end, at the 
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Srait ifljnch septrates Asia from America, which is but a small dis- 
tance across, of about fortj miles only, and several islands between. 

Allotting the ten tribes, or if they may have become amalgama- 
ted with the Tartars, as they passed on this tremendous journey, 
'*' toward the Northern Ocean, to have pursued this course, the dia^ 
tance will appear from Syria to the Straits, to be some hundreds 
over six thousand miles. Six thousand two hundred and fifty-five 
miles, which is the distance, is more by nearly one-half, than such 
a vast body, in moting on together, could possibly perform in a year 
and a half. Six miles a day would be as great a distance, as such 
an host could perform, where there is ho way but that of forests un- 
traced by man, and obstructed by swamps, mountains, fallen trees, 
and thousands of nameless hindrances. Food must be had, and the 
only way of procuring it, must have been by hunting with the bow 
and arrow, and by fishing. The sick must not be forsaken, tiie aged 
and the infant must be cherished ; all these things would delay, id 
that a rapid progress cannot be admitted. 

If, then, six miles a day is a reasonable distance to suppose they 
may have progressed, it fellows tl^t nearly three years, instead of a 
yeat and a half, would not have been more than sufficient to carry 
them from Syria to Bhering's Straits, through a region almost of 
eternal snow. 

This, therefore, q^not have been the course of the Teti TiibeSy to 
the land of Arsareth, wherever it was : and that it vrvi north from 
Syria, we ascertain by Esdras, who says they went into the narrow 
passes of the Euphrates, which means its three heads, or branches, 
which arise north from Syria. From the head waters of this river, 
there is no way to pass on, but to go between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, over the Concasian mountains, as before stated. 

From this point they may have gone onto what is now called ^- 
tracan^ as before rehearsed ; but here we suppose they may have 
taken a west instead of a north direction, which would have been 
toward that part of Russia, which is now called Russia in Europe, 
and would have led them on between the rivers Don and Volga ; 
the Don emptying into the Black Sea, and the Volga into the Cas- 
pian. 

This course would have led them exactly to the places where 
Moscow and Petersburgh now stand, and from thence in a north- 
westerly direction, along the south end of the White Sea, to Lap- 
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land^ Norway y and Swedeuy which lie along on the coast of ibs North 
Atlantic Ocean. * it. 

Now, the distance from Sy^ria to Lapland, Norway, and Sweden^ 
on the coast of the Atlantic, is scarcely three thousand miles, a dis- 
tonce which may have easily been travelled in a year and a half, - 
at six miles a day, and the same opportunity have been Afforded Xcnt 
their amalgamation with Scythians or Tartars, as in the other course 
towards Bhering's Strait Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, may 
have been the land of Arsareth. ' 

But here arises a question ; how then did they get into America 
from Lapland and Norway ? The only answer is, America and 
Europe must have been at that time united by land. 

'^ The manner by which the original inhabitants and animals 
reached here, is easily explained, by adopting the supposition, which 
doubtless, is the nmt correct, that the northwestern and western 
limits of America were, at some former period, united to Asia on 
the westy and to Europe on the east. 

This was partly the opinion of Bufibn and other great naturalists. 
Thai connection has, therefore, been destroyed, among other great 
changes this earth has evidently experienced since the flood. 

We have examples of these revolutions before our eyes. Flprida 
has gained leagues of land from the Gulf of Mexico ; and part of 
Louisiana, in the Mississippi valley, has been formed by the mud 
of rivers. Since the Falls of Niagara were ^t discovered, they 
have receded very considerably ; and, it is conjectured, that this 
sublimest of nature's curiosities, was situated originally where 
Queenstown now stands. 

SiciLV was united formerly to the Continent of EuropQ, and an- 
cient authors ajfiirm that the Straits of Gibralter, whfch dividte be- 
tween Europe and Africa, were formed by a violent irruption of 
the ocean upon the land. Ceylon, where our missionaries have an 
establishment, has lost forty leagues by the sea, which is an hundred 
and twenty miles." 

Many -such instances occur in history. Pliny tells us that in his 
own time, the mountain Cymbotus, vnth the town of Eurites, which 
stood on its side, were totally swallowed up. He records the like 
of the city Tantelis in Magnesia, and of the mountain Sopelusy 
both absorbed by a violent opening of the earth, so that no tcace of 
eidier remained. Galanis and Gramatus, towns once famous in 
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Phoeniciii are recorded to have met the same fate. The vast prom* 
ontory,'*H*alled Phlegium, in Ethwpia, after a violent earthquake 
in the night, was not to he seen in the morning, the earth having 
swallowed it up and close over if. 
( Like instances we have of later date. The mountain Picus, in 
on]»of the Moluccas, was so high, that it appeared at a vast dis- 
tance, and served as a landmark to sailors. But during an earth- 
quake in the isle, the mountain in an instant sunk into the bowels 
'of the earth ; and no token of it remained, but a lake of water. — 
The like happened in the mountainous parts of China, in 1556 : — 
when a whole province, with all its towns, cities, and inhabitants, 
was absorbed in a moment ; an immense lake of water remaining 
in its placCj even to this day. 

In the year 1646, during the terrible earthquake in the kingdom 
of Chili, several whole mountains of the Andes, one after another, 
were wholly absorbed in the earth. Probably many lakes, over the 
whole earth have been occasioned in this way. 

The greatest earthquake we find in antiquity, is that mentioned 
by Pliny, in ivhich twelve cities in Asia Minor were swallowed up ^ 
^ in one night. But one of those most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that of the year 1693. It extended to a circumference of 
two thousand six hundred leagues, chiefly affecting the sea coaats 
and great rivers. Its motions were so rapid, that those who lay at 
their length were tesjped from side to side aii upon a rolling billow. 
The walls were dashed from their foundations, and no less than 
ilfty-four cities, with an incredible number of viHages, were either 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Catanea^ in particular, 
was utterly overthrown. A traveller, 'who was on his way thither, 
at the distance* of some miles, perceived a black cloud hanging near 
the place. The sea all of a sudden began to roar : Mount Etna to 
t^nd forth great spires of flames ; and soon after a shock ensued, 
with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had been at once 
discharged. Our traveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt 
himself raised a foot from the ground, and turning his* eyes to the 
city, saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the ain Although 
the shock did not continue above three minutes, yet near nineteen 
tiiousand of the inhabitants of Sicily perished in the ruins. 

W$,iiave said above, that Norway, Lapland, and Sweden, may 
havto been the vt»y land called the landof Arsoretb, by Esdras^iabis 
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ieeond book, chapter 13, who may, with the utmost cer^nty, be 
supposed to know the very course and place where these Teu 
Tribes went to, being himself a Jew and an historian, who at the 
present day is quoted by ihe first authors of the age. 

We have also said it should be considered impossible (or the Tea 
Tribes, after having left the place of their captivity, at the east pai 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which was the Syrian country, for them 
to have gone in a year and a half to Bhering's Strait, through the 
frozen wilderness of Siberia. , 

In going away froip Syria, they cannot be supposed to have had 
any place in view, only they had conferred among themselves that^ 
as Esdras says, '< that they would leave the multitude of the hea» 
then, and go forth into a country where never mankind dwelt yj* 
which Esdras called the land of Arsareth. 

Now, it is not to be supposed a land^ or country, where no maa 
dwelt could have a namey especially in that early age. of the world, 
which was about seven hundred years before the Christian era; but 
on that very account we may suppose the word Arsareth^ to be de- 
scriptive only of a vast wilderness country, where no man dwelt, 
and is pi^bably a Persian word of that signification, for Syria was 
embraced vnthin the Persian empire; the Israelites may have, in 
part, lost their original language, having been there in a state of 
captivity for more than an hundred years before they left that 
country. ,. 

Esdras says that Arsareth was a land where no man dwelt ; this 
statement is somewhat corroborated by the fact that the country 
which we have supposed was Arsareth, namely Norway ^ £^c., was 
anciently unknown to mankind. On this point, see Morse's Green 
graphy, 2d volume, page 28 : '' Norway ; a refjion almost as vn" 
known to the ancients as was Amerlca,^^ 

Its almost insular situation ; hating on the west the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south end the North Sea, and on the east the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia — these waters almost surrounding it ; there 
being a narrow connexion of land with the European continent only 
on the north, between the Gulf of Bothnia and the .^ White Sea, 
which is Lapland, and was a reasou quite sufficient why the an- 
cients should have had no knowledge of that region of country which 
we have supposed to have been the country called by Esdni^^ the 
land of Arsareth. 
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Naturalists, as before remarked, hare supposed that America was 
at some remote period before the Christian era, united^to the con- 
tinent of Europe ; and that some convulsion in nature, such as 
earthquakes, volcanoes, or the eruptions of the ocean, has shakeii 
and overwhelmed a whole region of earth, lying between Norway 
idid* Baffin's. Bay, of which Greenland and Iceland, with many 
other islands, are the remains. 

But suppose the American and European continents, 700 years 
before the Christian era were not united ; how then did such part 
of the Ten Tribes, as may have wandered to that region from Sy- 
ria, get into America from Norway ? The answer is easy : They 
may have crossed over, from island to island, in vessels or boiats, 
for a knowledge of navigation, and that of the ocean too, was known 
to the Ten Tribes ; for all the Jews and civilized nations of that 
age, were acquainted with this art, derived from the Egyptains. 

But it may be said, there are no traces that Jews were ever re- 
sidents of Norway, Lapland, or Scandinavia. From the particular 
shape of Norway, being surrounded by the waters of the sea, except 
between the tiulf of Bothnia, and the White Sea, we perceive that 
the jvrst people, whoever they were, rnvst have approached it by 
the narrow pass between those two bodies of water, of only about 
forty-five miles in width, if they would go there by land. 

Consequently the place now designated by the name of Lapland, 
which is the northern end of Norway, was first peopled before the 
mbre southern parts. An inquiry, therefore, whether the ancient 
people of Lapland had any customs like those of die ancient Je^, 
would be pertinent to our hypothesis respecting the route of the 
Ten Tribes, as spoken of by Esdras. Morse, the geographer, says 
that of the original population of Lapland very little is known With 
certainty. Some writers have -supposed them to be a colony of 
Fins from Russia ; others have thought that they hore a stronger 
resemblance to the Semoeids of Asia. Their language, however, is 
said by Leems, to have less similitude to the Finnish, than the 
Danish to the German ; .and to be totally unlike ang of the dialects 
of the Teutonic, or ancestors of the ancient Germans ; but accord* 
ing to Leems, as quoted by Morse, in their language are found ma- 
ny Hebrew words, also' Greek and Latin. 

He6rew words are found among the American Indians in consi- 
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djet^})!^ variety. But how came Greek and LcUm words to be in 
the composition of the Laponic language? 

This is easily answered, if we supposed them to be derived ^m 
the Ten Tribes ; tus at the time they left Syria, the Greek and La- 
tin wei:e languages spoken every where in that region, as well as 
the Syrian and Chaldean. And on tiiis very account it is likely 
die Ten Tribes had, in part, lost their ancient language, as it was 
i^ken at Jerusalem, when Salmanasser carried them away. So 
that by the time they left Syria, and the region thereabouts, to go 
to Arsiureth, their language had become, from this sort of mixture, 
an entire neuo language, as they had been enslaved about an hun-* 
dred years. 

So that allowing the ancient Laplanders derived their tongu<i 
from a part of these Ten wandering Tribes, it well might be said 
by Leems, as quoted by Morse, that the languages of Lapland, com* 
monly called the Laponic, had no uoards in commen with the Gothic 
or Teutonic, except a few Norwegian words, evidently foreign, and 
unassociated with any of the languages of Asia or Europe ; these 
being of the Teutonic or German origin, which goes back to within 
five hundred years of the flood, several centuries before, the Ten 
Tribes were carried away by Sahnanasser^ 

This view would seem to favor our hypothesis. We shall now 
show a few particulars respecting their religious notions, which 
seem to have, in some respects, a resemblance to those of the Jews* 

Their deities were of four kinds.' First : Super-^esHaly named 
as follow : Radien, Atzihe, and Kiedde, the Creator. Radien 
and Atzihe, they considered the fountain of power, and Kiedde or 
Radien IQedde, the son or Creator ; these were their Supreme gods, 
and would seem to be borr6wed from the Jewish doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Second : Celestial Deittes^ called Beiwe, the sun, or as other an* 
elent Of tions had it, Apollo, which is tde same, and Ailekies, to 
whom Saturday was consecrated. May not these two powers be 
considered as the shadows of the different orders of angels as held 
by the Jews. 

Third : Suh^elestialy or in the ^, ai^ on the earth : Moderak- 
ka, or the Lapland Lucina ; Saderakka, or Venus, to whom Fri- 
day was holy ; and Juks Akka, or the Nurse. These are of hea- 
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t!ien origin, derived from the nations among whom they hitfl been 
slaves and wanderers. 

Foarth : Subterranean Deities^ as Saiwo and Saiwo-Oimak, gods 
of the mountains ; Saiwo-Guelie, or their Mercury, who conducted 
tiie shades, or wicked souls, to the lower regions. 

This idea would seem to be equivalent with the doctrine found 
iti.both the Jewish and Chrislias* religions, namely, that Satan con- 
ducts or receives the souls of the wicked to his hell.- 

They have another deity, belonging to the fourth order j and 
him they call Jaime- Akko^ or he who occupied .their Elisium ; in 
which the soul was furnished with a new body, and nobler privile- 
ges and powers, and entitledy at some future day, to enjoy the right 
oi Radien, the fountain of power, and to dwell with him for ever 
in the mansions of bliss. 

This last sentiment is certainly equivalent to the Jewish idea of 
heaven and eternal happiness in Abraham's bosom. It also, uq<* 
der the idea of a new body, shows a relation to the Jewish and 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body at the last day ; 
is indeed wonderful. 

Fifth : An Infernal Deity ^ called Rota, who occupied and reign* 
ed in Rota-Abimo, or the infernal regions ; the occupants of which 
had no hopes of an escape. He, together with his subordinates, 
Fudno, Mubber, and Paha-Engel, were all considered as evil dis- 
posed towards mankind. 

This is too plain not to be applied to the Bible doctrine of one 
supreme devil and' his, angels, who are, sure enough, evil disposed 
towards mankind. 

Added to all this, the Laplanders were found in the practice of 
sacrificing to all their deities, the i^indeer, the sheep, and some- 
times the seal, pouring libations of milk, whey, and brandy, with 
offerings pf cheese, &c. 

This last item of their religious manners, is too striking not to 
claim its.derivation from the ancient Jewish worship. The Lap- 
landers are a people but few in number, not much exceeding twelve 
hundred families ; which we Imagine is a circumstance favoring 
our idea, that after they had remained a while in Arsareth, or Lap- 
land and Norway, which is much the same thing, that their main 
body may have passed over into America, either in boats, from isl- 
and to island j or, if there then was, as is supposed, an isthmus of 
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laad, connecting the coDtinents, they pawed over on that, 
as is natural, in case of such a migration, some individuals or fami- 
lies behind, who mtght not wiih to accompany them, from whom, 
the present race of Laplanders may be derived. Their dress ii 
much the same with that of our Indians ; their complexioQ i* swtr- 
thjj hair black, large heads, high cheek bones, with wide mouths ; 
all of which is strikingly national. The call themselves 5aine, 
their speech Same-giel, and their country Same-Edna. This last 
word sounds very much like the word Eden, and may be, iaasmuch 
ai it is the name of their country, borrowed from the name of the 
region where Adam was created. 

When men emigrate from one region of the earth to another, 
which is very distant, and especially if the country to which they 
emigrate is a new one, or in a state of nature, it is perfectly natum), 
to give it the same name oroames which distinguished the country 
and its parts, from which they cmigrated- 

Edessa, was the name of an ancient city of Mesopotamia, which 
was situated in the country, or land of Assyria, between the rivera 
Euphrates and Tigris. In this region the Ten Tribes were held 
in bondage, who had been carried away by Salmanasaer, the As^- 
rian monarch- We are, therefore, the more confirmed in this conjec- 
ture, from the similarity existing between the two names Edna and 
Edeasa, both derived, it is likely, from the more ancient word Eden, 
which, from common consent, had its situation, before the deluge, 
not far from this same region, where Turkey is now, between the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Caspian Sea, and the Persian Gulf, as 
before argued. 

If such may have been the fact, that a part of the Ten Tribes 
came over to America, in the way we have supposed, leaving the 
cold regions of Arsareth behind them, in quest of a milder climate, 
it would be natural to look for tokens of the presence of Jewa of 
some sort, along countries adjacent to the Atlantic. In order to 
this, we shall here make an extract from an able work, written ex- 
clusively on the subject of the Ten Tribes having come from Asia 
by the way of Bheriug's Strait, by the Rev, Etiian Smith, Pultney, 
Vt. who relates as follows : ".Toseph Merrick, Esq., a highly re- 
spectable character in the church at Pittsfield, gave the following, 
account : tliat in 1615, be was levelling some ground under and 
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near an old wood shed, standing on a place of his situated on IiuUam 

mi 

He ploughed and conyeyed away old chips and earth to some 

djBpth* After the work was done, walking over the place, he dis* 

^vered, near where the earth had heen dug the deepest, a black 

strap, as it appeared, about six inches in length, and one and an half 

ia.]l>readth, and about the thickness of a leather trace to a harness. 

He perceived it had at each end a loop of some hard substance, 

piobably for the purpose of carrying it. He conveyed it to his 

hpuse, and threw it into an old tool box. He afterwards found it 

thrown out of doors, and he again conveyed it to the box. After 

sometime he thought he would examine it ; but in attempting to 

cut it, found it as hard as b<me ; he succeeded, however, in getting 

it open, and found it was formed of two pieces of thick raw-hide, 

sewed and made water tight, virith the sinews of some animal ; and 

in the fold was contained four folded pieces of parchment. They 

w;ere of a dark yellow hue, and contained some kind of writing. — 

The neighbors coming in to see the strange discovery, tore one of 

the pieces to atoms, in the true Hun and Vandal style. The other 

three pieces Mr. Merrick saved, and sent them to Cambridge, — 

where they were examined, and discovered to have been written 

with a pen in Hebrewy plain and legible. 

The writing on the three remaining pieces of parchment, was 
quotations from the Old Testament. See Deut. vi. chap, from the 
4th to the 9th verse inclusive — also, xi. chap. 18 — ^21, inclusive — 
and Exodus, chap. xiii. 11 — 16, inclusive, to which the reader can 
refeti if he has the curiosity to read this most interesting discovery. 
These passages, as recited above, were found in the strap of raw- 
hide ; ' which unquestionably had been written on the very pieces 
of parchment now in the possession of the Antiquarian Society, be- 
fore Israel left the land of Syria, more than 2,500 years ago ; but it is 
not likely the raw-hide strap in which they were found enclosed, had 
been made a very great length of time. This would be unnatural, 
as a desire to look at the sacred characters, would be very great, 
atfiiough they could not read them. This, however, was done at 
last, as it appears, and buried with some Chief, on the place where 
it was found, called JhcKoii HUl> 

Or. West, of Stockbridge, relates that an old Indian informed 
UiB, that his fathers in this country, had, not long since, been in 
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the (KMHiessipn of a bodcj \vliich they had, for a l<»>g time, carried 
with them, hut having lost the knowl^ge of reading it, they Ini- 
ried it with an Indian Chief. — View of the Hehrewsypage 223. 

J It had heen handed down from faidily to family, or from Chief to 
Chief, as a most precious relic, if not as an amulet, chatm, or talii- 
man, for it is Qot to he supposed, that a distinct knowledgCLof Whit 
was contained in the strap, could have long continued among them, 
in their wandering condition, «mid woods and forests. 

^' It is said by Calmet, that the above texts are the v6ry passages 
of Scripture, which the Jews used to write on the leaves ci their 
phylacteries. These phylacteries were little roils of parchment^ 
whereon were written certain words of the law, these they wore 
upon their forehead, and upon the wrist of the left arm.'' — Smkh^s 
View of the Hehrewsy page 220. . ^ 

This intimation of the presence of the Israelites iii America, is 
too unequivocal to be passed unnoticed ; and the circumstance of its 
being found so near the Atlantic coast, and at so vast a distance 
from Bhering's Straits, we are still inclined to suppose, that such of 
the Israelites as found their way: to the shores of America, on the 
coast of the Atlantic, may have come from Lapland, or Norway ;—*'' 
seeing evident tokens exist of their having once been there, as we 
have noticed some few pages back. 

But there is a third supposition respecting the land of Arsareth ; 
which is, that it is situated exactly east from the region of Syria. 

■ 

This is thought to be the country now known in Asia by the appel- 
lation of Little Bucharla. Its distance from Syria is something 
more than two thousand miles ; which, by Esdras, might very well^ 
be said to be a journey of a year and an half, tiuough an entire ^ki 
demess. 

Bucharia, the region of country of which we are about to qseak, 
as being' the ancient resort of a part of the lost Ten Tricbs, is in 
distance from England^ 3,475 miles ; a little southeast from the 
latitude of London ; and from the State of New-York, exactly dba'« 
ble that distance, 6,950 miles, on an air line, as measured cm an ar-- 
tificial globe, and in nearly the same latitude, due east from thia 
country. 

. It is not impossible, after all our speculatioii, and the speculations 
of others, that, instead of America, or of Norway, this same Bucha- 
ria, is in truth, the ancient country of Arsareth; although in the 
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country of old Norway, vkd of America, are abundant evidence of 
ibe pretence of Jewset aome remote period, no doubt deriyed from 
tins atoek, the Ten 7H^. 

, The country of Buciharia^is situated due east from Syria, where 
die Ten Trihes w&ce placed by Salmanaaser, aa well as farther east 
<m the rxrer Gozen, or Ganges, <^ Hindostan. The distance is 
sfaottt two thousand five hundred miles, and at that time, was s vast 
desert, lying beyond the settlements of men, in all probability ; and 
in 4Mder to go there, they must also pass through the narrow passes 
^^doie river Euphrates, or its heads, near die south end (^ the Cas- 
jaaa Sea, and then nearly due east, inclining, however, a Httle to 
die iioirth. Two circumstances lead to a sttppositi<m that flus Bu- 
^ehatfa is die Atsareth mentioned by Esdras. The first is, at this 
place is found a great population of tho Jews : Second ; the vrord, 
Artateih is similar to the names of other regions of that countiy in 
Apia ; as Ararat, Astracan, Samarcand, Yarkund, Aracan, Ala Tau, 
Alalanian, Aral, Altai, Amu, Korassan, Balk, Bactriana, Bucharia, 
Argun, Narrat, Anderab, Katlan: (diis word is much like the Mex- 
icui names of places, as Aztalan, Copallan, and so on ;) Anderah, 
Aktau,^ Ailak. Names of counUies and rivers might be gready 
Hialtiplied, which bear a strong affinity, in sound uid formation, to 
the word ArsUrethj which is probably a Persian word, as Well as 
die rest we have quoted, as from these regions, ancient Bucharia, 
the loundations of the Persian power was derived. 

The reader can choose between the three, whether America, 
Norway, or Bucharia, is die ancient country called Araareth^ as one 
of die three is, beyond a doubt, the place alluded to by Esdras, 
to wluch the Ten TH6et went ; and in all three, the traits of Jews 
are foiind. 

In diis equntry, Bucharia, many thousand Jews have been dis- 
6overed, who were not known by the Christian nations, to have 
eiisted at aH dll recendy. It would appear from this circumstance, 
iimt the Ten TMbes may have divided, a part going tasty to the 
omuxkry now called Bucharia ; and a part west, to the country now 
crffed Norway ; both of which, at that time, were the region of 
almost endless solitudes, and about equal distances from Syria : and 
fmo Budisria to Bhering's Strait is also about the same distance. 

In jMOcess of time, both from Bucharia, in Asia, and Norway^ in 
EuiDpe, die descendai^ from these Ten Tribes, may have found 
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their waj into America. Those from Norway, by the way of ia* 
knds, boats or continent, whiich may then have existed, between 
America and north of Europe ; and those firom Bucharia, by the 
way of Bhering's Strait, which at that time, it is likely, was no Stndt, 
but an isthmus, if not a country of great extent, uniting Asia with 
America. ^ The account of the Bucharian Jews is as follows : 

^^ After having seen some years past, merchants from Tidis, Per- 
eaa, and Armenia, among the visitor!^ at Leipsic, we have had, for 
tlie first time, (1826,) hoo traders form Buchanan with shatbby tohich 
are there manufactured of the finest wool of the goats of Thibet and 
Cashmere^ by the Jewish families, 'u?/^ form a third part of the pop" 
ukuion. In Bucharia, (formerly the capitol of Sogdiana,) the Jews 
have been very numerous ever since the Babylonian captivity, and 
are there as remarkable for their industry and manufactures, as they 
are in England for their money transactions. It was not till 1826, 
that the * Russian government succeeded in extending its diplo- 
matic mission far into Bucharia. The aboVe traders exchanged 
their shawls for coarse and fine woollen cloths, of such colours as 
are most esteemed in the east." 

Much interest has been excited by the information which this 
paragraph ccmveys, and which is equally novel and important. In 
none of the geographical works which we have consulted, do we 
find the least hint as to the existence in Bucharia of such a body of 
Jews as are here mentioned, amounting to one third of the whole 
population ; but as th^ fact can no longer be doubted, the next point 
of inquiry which presents itself is ; whence have they proceeded, 
and how have they cpme to establish themselves in a region so re- 
mote from their original country ? This question, we think, can 
only be answered, by supposing that these persons are the descend- 
ants of the long lost Ten Tribes, concerning the facts of which, 
theologians, historians, and antiquarians, have been alike puzzled : 
and however wild this hypothesis may at first appear, there are not 
wanting circumstances to render it far from being improbable. In 
the 17th chapter of the second book of Kings, it is said, '^ In the 
ninth year of Hpshea, the king of Assyria, took Samaria, and car- 
ried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Helah and Haber^ 
by the river Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes :" and in the 
subsequent verses, as well as the writings of the prophets, it is said, 
that the Lord then '^ put away Israel out of his sight, and carried 
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diem away into the land of Assyria unto this day." In the Apor* 
rypha, 2d Esdras, ziii., it is said, that the Ten Tribes were carried 
beyond the river, (Euphrates,) and so they were brought into an- 
other land^ when they took counsel together, that they would leave 
the multitude of the heathen, and go iorth into a further country, 
where never mankind dwelt ; that they entered in at the narrow 
passages of the river Euphrates, when the springs of the flood were 
stayed, and ^^went tiirough the country a great journey, even a 
year and a half*," and it is added, that ^^ there vrill they remain, 
until the latter time, when they will come forth again." The 
country beyond Bucharia was unknown to the ancients, and it is, 
we believe, generally admitted, that the river Gozan, mentioned in 
the book of Kings, is the same as the Ganges, which has its rise in* 
those very countries in which the Jews reside, of which the Liep- 
sic account speaks. The distance which these two merchants must 
have travelled, cannot therefore, be less than three thousand miles ;. 
and there can be but little dpubt that the Jews, whom they repre- 
sent as a third part of the population of the country, are descend- 
ants of the Ten Tribes of Israel, settled by the river Gozan. 

The great plain of Central Asia, forming four principal sides, viz : 
Little Bucharia, Thibet, Mongolia, and Mantehous, contains a sur- 
face of 150,000 square miles, and a population of 20,000,000. 
This vast country is still very little known. The great traits of 
its gigantic formation compose, for the most part, all that we are 
certain of. It is an immense plain of an excessive elevation, in- 
tersected with barran rocks and vast deserts of black and almost 
moving sand. It is supported on all -sides by mountains of granite, 
whose elevated summits determine the different climates of the 
great continent of Asia, and form the division of its waters. From 
its exterior flow all the great rivers of that part of the world. In 
the interior are a quantity of rivers, having little declivity, or no is- 
sue, which are lost in the sands, or perhaps feed stagnant waters. 
In the southern chains are countries, populous, rich and civilzed ; 
Little Bucharia, Great and Little Thibet. The people of the north 
axe shepherds and wanderers. Their riches consist in their herds. 
Their habitations are tents, and towns, and camps, which are trans- 
ported according to the wants of pasturage. The Buchanans en- 
joy the right of trading to all parts of Asia, and the Thibetians 
cultivate the earth to advantage. The ancients had only a con- 
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fiised idea of Central Asia. ^' The inhabitants of the country," as 
we learn from a great authority, ''are in a high state of- civilization; 
possessing all the useful manufactures, and lofty houses built with 
stone. The Chinese reckon (but this is ^ evidently an exaggera- 
tion) that Thibet alone contains 33,000,000 of persons. The meiv 
chants of Cashmere, on their way to Yarkland in Little Biicharia^ 
pass through Little Thibet. This country is scarcely known to 
European geographers." The immense plain of Central Aua is 
hemmed in, and almost inaccessable by mountain ranges of the 
greatest elevation, which surround it on all sides, except China ; 
and when the watchful jealousy of the government of the Celestial 
Empire, is considered, it will scarcely be wondered at. that the vast 
region in question is so little known. ^ 

Such is the country which these newly discovered Jews are said 
to inhabit in such numbers. The following facts may perhaps serve 
to throw some additional light on this interesting subject. 

In the year 1822, a Mr. Sargon, who had been appqinted 
one of the agents of the London Society, communicated to Engr 
land some interesting accounts of a number of persons resident at 
Bombay, Cinnamore, and their vicinity, who are evidenily the des- 
cendants of Jews, calling themselves Beni Israel, and bearing al- 
most uniformly Jewish, names, but with Persian terminations. 
This gentleman, feeling very desirous i)f obtaining all possible 
' knowledge of their condition, undertook admission for this purpose, 
to Cinnamore ; and the result of his inquiries was a conviction that 
they were not Jews of the one tribe and a half, being of a different 
face to the white and black Jews at Cochin, and consequently that 
they were a remnant of the long lost Ten Tribes. This gentle^ 
man also concluded, from the information he obtained respecting 
the Beni Israel, or sons of Israel, that they existed in great numbers 
in the countries between Cochin and Bombay, the north of Persia^ 
among die hordes of Tartary, and in Cashmere ; the very countries 
in which, according to the paragraph in the German paper, they ex 
ist in sueh numbers. So far then, these accounts confirm each other,^ 
and there is every probability that the Beni Israel, resident on the 
west of the Indian peninsula, had originally proceeded from Bu^ 
charia. It will, therefore, be interesting to know something of 
their moral and religious character. The following particulars are 
collected from Mr. Sargon's accounts : 1. In dress and manners 



fSnej reieinble the natives «o as not to be distingiiished from tttem^ 
except by attentive observation and inquiry. 2. They have He-* 
brew nam^s of the same kind» and with the same local termination 
u the Sepoys in the ninth regiment Bombay native infantry. 3. 
Some of them read Hebrew, and they have a faint tradition of the 
cause of their original exodus from Egypt. 4. Their common lan- 
guage is the Hindoo. 5. They keep idols and worship them, and 
tise idolatrous ceremonies intermixed with Hebrew. 6. They cir- 
eumcise their chQdren. 7. They observe the Kipper, or great ex- 
piation day of the Hebrews, but lUot the Sabbath, or any of the 
feast or fast days. 8. They call themselves Gorak Jehudiy or 
white Jews; and they term the black Jews CoUa Jehudi. 9. They 
speak of the Arabian Jews as their brethren, but do not acknowl- 
edge the European Jews as such. They use, on all occasions, and 
under the most trivial circumstances, the usual Jewish prayer-— 
" Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord." 10. They have 
no cohen, (priest) levite, or kasi among them, under those terms ; 
biit they have a kasi, (reader,) who performs 'prayers, and con- 
ducts their religious ceremonies : and they appear to have elders 
«nd a chief in each community, who determine vs^ their religious 
concerns. 11. They expect the Messiah, and that they will one 
day return to Jerusalem. They think that the time of his appear- 
ance will soon arrive, at which they much rejoice, believing that at 
Jerusalem they will see their Gk)d, worship him only, and be des- 
pised no more. 

These particulars, we should presume, can scarcely fail to prove 
interesting, both in a moral and religious, as well as in a geograph- 
ical point of view. The number of the scattered members of the 
tribes of Judah, and the half tribe of Benjamin, rather exceed than 
fall short of five millions. Now, if diis number be added to the 
many other millions to be found in the different countries of the 
east, what an immense power would be brought into action, were 
the spirit of nationality once roused, or any extraordinary event to 
occur, which should induce them to unite in claiming possession of 
that land which was given to theni for an ^' heritage forever," and 
to which, in every other clime of the earth, their fondest hopes and 
their dearest aspirations nev^ cease to turn." 

But although the opinion that the American Indians are the de- 
scendants of the Ibst Ten Tribes, is now a popular one, and gene- 
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rally believed, yet there are some who totally discard this ojnnixqi. 
And among such as chief, is Professor Raffinesque, whose (pinions 
on the subject of the flood of ^oah not being universal, and of the 
ark, we have introduced on the first pages of this work. 

This^ gentleman is decidedly, we may say severely^ opposed tQ 
this doctrine, and alleges that the Ten Tribes were never lost,, but 
are still in the countries of the east about the region of ancient. Sy« 
ria, in Asia. He ridicules all those authors who have attempted 
to find in the customs 6f the Indians, traits of the Jews, and stamps 
them with being egregiously ignorant of the origin of things pertain- 
ing to this subject. This is taking a high stand, indeed, and if he 
can maintain it, he has a right to the honor thereof. Upon ihii 
notion, he says, a new sect of religion has arisen, namely, the 
Mormanites, whopretend ta have discovered a book with golden 
leaves, in which is the history of the American Jews, and their 
leader, Morman, who came hither more than 2,000 years ago.— 
This work is ridiculous enough, it is true ; as the whole book of 
Morman, bears the stamp of folly, and is a poor attempt at an imita- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures, and is without connection^ 
object, or aim ; shewing every where language and phrases of too 
late a construction, to accord with the Asiatic manner of composi* 
tion, which highly characterises the style of the Bible. 

As reasons, this philosopher advances as follows, against the 
American nations being descended from the Ten Tribes of ancient 
Israel : 

^\ 1st. These Ten Tribes are not lost, as long supposed ; their 
descendants, more or less mixed with the nativesy are yet found in 
Media, Iran, Taurin, Cabulistan, Hindostan, and China, where late 
travellers have traced them, calling themselves by various names. 

2d. The American nations knew not the Sabbath, nor yet the 
Sabbattical weeks and years of the Jews. This knowledge could 
never have been lost by the Hebrews. The only weeks known in 
America, were of three days, five days, and half lunations, (or half 
a moon ;) as among the primitive nations, before the week of se- 
ven days was used in Asia, which was based upon the seven planets, 
long before the laws of Moses." 

Here is another manifest attempt of this philosopher, Raffinesque, 
to invalidate the Scriptures, in attempting to fix, as the origin of the 
ancient Jewish, and present Christian Sabbath, on the observaf^ 

10 
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of die tncient nations, respecthg the motions of the seven primary 
planets of die heavens ; when it is emj^aticalty said, in the He- 
toew Scriptwes, that the week of seven days was based on the se- 
ven days' woik of the Creator, in the creation of the world. And 
as die Creation is older than the astronomical observations of the 
most ancient nations of the earth, it is evident diat the Scriptore 
atooimt of the origin of the seven-day week, tmghi to bave the pre- 
cedence oyer all other opinions, since ^mmg up. 

Sd. He says, ^^ The Indiana hardly knew the use at iron, aldiongh 
eommon among the Hebrews, and likely never to be lost ; ngr did 
diey, the Indians of America, know the use of the plough. '^ 

tt 4di. The same applies to the use of writing ;Y8nch an art is 
jbever lost when (mce known." 

M 5th. Circumcision wu unknoum, and even abhorred by die 
Americans, except two nations, who used it — ^the Mayans, of Yu- 
catan, in South America, who worshipped au hundred idols, and 
die Caldiaquis, of Chaco, of the same country, who worriiipped the 
sun and stars, believing that departed souls became stan. Th^ese 
beliefs are quite dififeient Dram Judaism ; and besides, this die rite 
of dreumdsion was common to Egypt, Ethiopia, Edom, and 
Chalchis." 

But to this we reply, supposing circumcision was practised 
by all those nations, and even more, this does not disprove 
die lite to be of pure Hebrew or Jewish origm, as we have an ac- 
count of it in the Scriptures written by Moses, as being in use quite 
two diimsand years before Christ ; long enough before Abraham, or 
his posterity knew any thing of the Egyptians ; it was, therefore, most 
undoubtedly introduced, among the Egyptians by the Jews them- 
selvec, and from them the custom has gone out into many nations 
of the earth. 

Again, Mr. RafBnesque says, one tribe there' was, namely, the 
Caldiaquis, who worshipped the sun and the stars, supposing them 
to be die smUs of the departed. 

This notion is not very far removed from, xjft at least may have 
had its origin widi the Jews ; for Daniel, one of their proj^ets, who 
lived about 500 years before Christ, expressly says, respecting the 
ftmb of the departed righteous : ^ they that be wise shall sUm as 
the BIU6HTNE88 of the firmament, and they diat turn many to 
lil^teousDess, as the 8TAR9, for ever and ever." A sentinient of 
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8ueh transcendant beauty and consequence^ is not easily lost Tliis 
tribe, therefcMre, as above namedi ma]| they not have been of Jew- 
ish origin ? 

/^ 6. None of tHe American tribes have the striking, sharp, Jew* 
ish features, and physical conformation." But ether authors, of 
equal celebrity, have a contrary opinion. 

^^ 7. The American Indians eat hogs, haress fish, and all the fa^ 
bidden animals of Moses, but each tribe abstain from their itUdar 
animals," (which, as they imagine, presides over their destinies,)' 
^^ or badges of families of stnne peculiar sort. " 

But to this we reply, most certainly the Jews did use fish ; as in 
all their history, even in the Bible, frequent reference is had to their 
use of fishes, and ta their fish markets, where they were sold and 
bought 

^^ 8. The American customs of scalping, torturing prisoners, can- 
lubalism, painting their bodies, and going naked, even in very cold 
climates, are totally unlike the Hebrew customs;" Bcalping, with 
several other customs of the sort, we have elsewhere in this woifc, 
shown to be of Scythian origin ; but does not, on that aecoujati 
prove, nor in any way invalidate the other opinion, that some of Ae 
tribes are indeed of Jewish origin. 

^< 9. A multitude of languages exists in America, which may 
perhaps be reduced to twenty-five radical languages, and two thou* 
sand dialects. But they are often unlike the Hebrew, in roots, 
words, and grammar ; they have by fa>^ says this author ,vmore an- 
alogies with the Sbn^cTt^," (the ancient Chmese,) Celtic, Bask, 
Pelasgian, Berber," (in Europe ;) " Lybian, Egyptian," (in Afri- 
ca ;) ** Periian, Turan, &c.," (also in Europe ;) " or in fact, all 
tlie primitive languages of mankind." 

^^ 10. The Americans cannot have sprung from a single nation, 
because independently of the languages, their features and complex- 
ions are as various as in Africa and Asia." 

" We find in America, white j tawny, brown, yellow, olive, cop- 
per, and even black nations, as in Africa. Also, dwarfs and giantSy 
handsome and ugly features, flat and aquiline noses, thick and thin 
lips," &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Pulteney, Vt., a few year? since, pub- 
lished a work, entitled ^ A view of the Hebrews," in which he 
labors to establish that the American Indians worshipped but one 
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Gdd ; the^great Yohewah, or Jehovah of the Scripturefl. This b 
Te;hemendy opposed hy Philosopher Raffioesque, as follows, in re- 
ply to him. 

^^ You say aU the Americans had the same God Vohewa ; this is 
utterly false. This was the god of the Chactas and Florida In- 
dians only ; many other tribes had tripple gods, or trimurtis, as in 
Hindostan, having names nearly Sanscrit." Hut neither does this 
disprove that »(me of these tribes are of Jewish origin. 

^^ Polytheism," (a plurality of wives,) ^' idolatry, and a complex 
mythology, prevailed among all the most dvilized nations" of this 
country. 

^^ All the ancient reKgiom were found in America," which have 
prevailed in the old world, in the earliest ages, as ^' Theism, Sa* 
baism, Magism, Hindooism, Shamanism, Fetichism, &c., but no 
Judaism J*^ 

, He says the few . examples of the affinity between the Indian 
languages and the Hebrew, given by Mr. Smith, in his work, be* 
long imly to the Floridan and Caribbean languages. Mr. Raffin- 
esque says, he could show ten times as many^in the Aruac,Oua<» 
lian," (languages of South America,) ^' but what is that compared 
with the 100,000 affiuities with the primitive languages." 

^ All the cim/i2»d Americans had a priesthood, or priestly catHj 
isd fio had the Hindoos, Egyptians, Persians, Celts, Ethiopansi 
^re they all Jews ? 

^ 4« Tribes are found among all the ancient nations, Arabs, Ber« 
bers, Celts, Negroes, &c., who are not Jews. The msot civilized 
nations had castes, instead of tribes, in America as well as Egypt 
and India ; the Mexicans, the Mayans, Muhizcas, the Peruvians, 
&c., had no tribes. The animal badges of tribes, are found among 
Negroes and Tartars, as well as our Indians." 

5. Arks of covenant, and cities of refuge are not peculiar to 
the Jews ; many Asiatic nations had then, also the Egyptians, and 
nineteaths of our Indian tribes have none at all, or have only holy 
bags," (for a ark) some what like a talismian, a charm, or as the 
Fetiches," of the Africans." 

But we reply, there is no evidence that other nations than the 
Jews, had cities of Refuge, and imitations of the Ark of the cov- 
enant, j^rier to the time of Moses, which was full sixteen hundred 
years before Christ, and from whom it is altogether probible that 
all the nation's, among whom auch traits are found, derive them at 
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first from the laws of that Hebrew Legislator. Thoise nations, 
therefore, amons: whom, at this distance of time, those traits are 
found most resembling the Jews, may be said, with some degree 
«f propriety, to be their descendants; and among many tribes of 
the western Indians, these traits are found, if we may believe the 
most credible witnesses. - * • 

" 6. The ri'.ligious cry of Aleluya^ is not Je^vish, says this mr 
thor, but primitivey and found among the Hindoos, Arabs, Greeks, 
Saxons, Celts, Lybians, &c., under the modification of huUHy 
.ytduluj tulujahy &c. Other Americans call it ulula^is gualulUf 
aluyahy dtc." 

All this being true, which we are willflig to allow, does not 
disprove, but these forms of speech, which are directed in praise, 
and adoration of a Supreme, or Superior Ibeing, of some nature, no 
matter what, niay all hav^ originated from the Hebrew Jews, as 
this name of God, namely Jehovah j was known among that nation^ 
before the existence as tiatiom. by those names, of either the Hin* 
.doos, Arabs, Greeks, Saxons, Celts or Lybians, for it was known 
in the family of Noah, and to all the Patriarchs before the flood. The 
X)riginal word, translated GrOD, was Jehova^ and also Elohim^ 
which are generally translated Lord and 6rod» 

In the 2d chapter of Genesis, at the 4th verse, the word Jehovah^ 
first occurs, sayes Dr. Clarke, in the original, as written by Moses ; 
but was in use long before the days of Abraham, among the ances- 
tors ot that Patriarch. From this word, Jehovahy and Elohiniy the 
words Alleluia, &c., as above, it is admitted on all hands, were at 
;first derived ; and are in all nations, where known and used, di- 
rected to the praise And adoration of the Almightyy or other objects 
of adoration. x 

This most exalted form of prai<te, it appears, was known to John 
the Revelator, for he says in chapter 19, '" I heard a great voice of 
much people in heaven, saying Alleluia ; and again, they said, 
Alieliday This form of praise, says Dr. Clarke, the heathen bor- 
rowed from the Jews, as is evident from their PaanSy or hymns, 
sung in honor of Apolloy which began and ended with eleleidey a 
mere composition of the Hebrew words alleluia and hallelujh. It 
is even found among the North American Indians, and adapted by 
them to the same purpose, namely, the worship of €hd or the 
Great Spirit. 
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From what we have been able to show on this subject, as above^ 
we cannot subscribe to the opinion that those words are not of He- 
brew and Jewish origins ; consequently being of Hebrew 
origin, it must follow, that where they are found in the 
most pure and unadultrated use, that the people so using them, are 

* 

most likely to be of JeVyish descent ; and this is found among fbt 
American Indians. 
Among some of tljeir tribes they have a place denominated the 
., beloved squarej here they sometimes dance a whde night; but al- 
^'^z ways in a bowing, or worshiping posture, singing* continually, halT 
fi lelujah ye-ho-wah, ye-ho-vah ; which last word, says Clarke, is 
probably the true pronunciation of the ancient Hebrew word Je- 
hovah. 

It is no marvel then, &at these Jewish customs are found ^^ a- 
mong nearly all the ancient nations of Asia, Africa, Europe and 
Polynesia, nay, even among the wild Negros to this day," since 
^ they were in use at the very outset of the ^spread of the nations 
from Ararat, and are, therefore, of Hebrew pmnUive origins, but 
not heathen j>rimitive origin as asserted by Raffinesque. We are 
not tenacious, however, whether the Ten Tribes were lost or not, 
nor do we disagree to the opinion, that they are found in almost 
all parts of the old world, having mingled with the various nations 
of Asia, but if so, we enqiure, why may they not, therefore, be 
found in America ; could they not as easily have foimd their way 
hither, as the other nations of the east, — most assuredly. 
. It is not the object of this volume, to contend on this point ; but 
when we find, attempts, to overturn the scriptures, and if possible, to 
make it appear; if not by so many words; yet in the manner, we 
understand this writer's remarks ; that the bible itself, is nothing 
else, but a collection of heathenism, placed under the plausible 
idea of primitive words, primitive usages and primitive religion ; we 
think this is placing the (currus bavem trahU) cart before the horse, 
and should not be allowed to pass without reproof. 
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A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE CDNVtJtSIONS.OP THE GLOBE, 

WITH THE REMOVAL OF ISLANDS. 

If the supposition of natralists may obtain belief, it follows, 
tbat there may have been a whole continent, reaching from the 
north of Europe to Bhering's Strait ; uniting, not only Europe with 
Americ), on the east, but also Asia, on the north, and may have 
continued on south from Bhering's Strait, some way down the Pa- 
cific, as Buffon partly believed, uniting America and China on the 
west. 

It was contended by Clavigero, that the equatorial parts of Afri- 
ca and America were once united : By which means, before the 
connexion was torn away by the irruption of the sea on both sides, 
the inhabitants from the African continent came, in the earliest 
ages, to South AmeritiiK Whether this be true or not, the two 
countries approach each othe^r, in a remarkable manner, along the 
coast of Guinea, on the side of Africa, and the coast of Pernam- 
buco, on the side of South America. These are the places which, 
in reality, seem tb stMch towards each other, as if they had been 
once united: 

The innumerable islands scattered all over the Pacific ocean, 
populous with men, nwre than intimates a period, even since the 
flood, when all the different continents of the globe were united to- 
gether, and the sea so disposed of, that they did not break this har-^ 
mony, so well calculated to facilitate the migrations of men and an-> 
imals. 

Several tribes of the present Southern Indians, as they now are 
called, have traditions, that they came from the easty or through 
the Atiantic ocean. Raffinesque says, it is important to distinguish 
the American nations of eastern origin from those of northern, who, 
he says, were invaders from Tartary, and were as different in their 
manners as were the Romans and Vandals. 

The southern nations, among whom this tradition is found, are 
the Natchez, Apalachians, Talascas, Mayans, Myhizcas, and Hay- 
tians. But those of the Algonquin stock, point to a northwest 
origin, which is, the way bom the northern regions of Asia. 
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It is not likely that immediately after the era of the deluge, their 
was as much ocean which appeared above ground as at the present 
time ; but instead of this, lakes were more numerous. Conse- 
quently, on the surface of the globe there was much more land 
than at the pfesent time. But from various convulsions, more than< 
we have spoken of, whose history is now lost, in past ages, many 
parts, nay, nearly, all the earthy surface, is sunken to the depths 
below, while the waters have risen above ; nearly three-fourths of 
the globe's surface is known to be water. How appalling is thit 
reflection ! 

The currents of sea running through the bowels of th^ earth, 
by the disposition of its Creator, to promote motion in the waters, 
as niotion is essential to all animal life, have, doubtless, by subter- 
ranean attrition wearing away the earth, affected the foundations 
of whole islands, which have sunk beneath the waters at difierent 
periods To such convulsions as these, it would seem. Job has al- 
luded in his ninth chapter, at the 5th verse, as follows : " Which 
removeth the mountains, and they know not ; which overtumeth 
them in his anger." Adam Clarke's comment on this verse is as 
follows : '^ This seems to refer to earthquakes. By these strong 
convulsions, mountains, valleys, hills, even whole islands are re- 
moved in an instant : and to this latter circumstance the words, 
" they know not,'*^ most probably refer. The work is done in the 
twinkling of an eye ; no warning is given ; the mountain that 
seemed to be as firm as the earth on which it rested, was iii fhe 
8ame moment both visible and invisible ; so suddenly was it swal- 
lowed up." 

It can scarcely be supposed but Job was either personally or by 
information, acquainted with occurrences of the kind, in order to 
justify the thing as being done by God in his anger. 

It is not impossible but the fact upon which the following story 
is founded, may have been known to Job, who was a man suppos- 
ed in possession of every species of information calculated to inter-* 
est the nobler faculties of the human mind, if we may judge from 
the book bearing his own name. The story is an account of a cer- 
tain island, called by the ancients Atalantis ; and for ought that can 
be urged against it having existed, we are inclined to believe it did, 
as that all learning, uninspired, and general information, was an^ 
ciently in possession of heathen philosophers and priests, to whom 
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k was the custom, even fax princeay to resoit to, and Jeam of, be- 
fore they were considered, qualified to sit on the thrones of their 
fathers. Such were the Egyptian priests to the Egyptians, and the 
Druids to the Celtic nations ; the, Brahmins to the Hindoos ; the 
Magi to the Persians ; the Plnlosophers to the Greeks and Rbmans ; 
and the Prcipheis of the Indians, to the western Tribes. 

'< This island is mentioned by Plato, in his^dalogue of Timaeus. 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, is supposed to have travelled kto 
Egypt," about six hundred years before Christ. Plato's^ tin^e waa 
thf^e hundred years nearer the time of Christ, virho has mentioned 
the travels of Solon into Egypt "He arrives at an ancient tem- 
ple on the Delta, a fertile island formed by the Nile, where he held 
a conversation with certain learned priettSj on the antiquities of re- 
mote ages* When one of them gave Solon a description of the isl- 
and Atalantis, and also of its destruction* This island, said the 
Egyptian priest, was situated in the Western Ocean, opposite the 
Straits of Gibralter ;" which would place it exactly between a part 
of Europe, its southern end, and the northern part of Africa and the 
<M>ntinent of America. 

" There was, said the priest, an easy passage from this to other 
islands, which lay adjacent to a large continent, exceeding in size 
all Europe and Asia." Neptune settled in this island, from whose 
son AtkiSj its name was derived, and divided it between his ten 
sons, who reigned there in regular succession for many ages." 

From the time of Sdon's travels in Egypt, which was six hun- 
dred years before Christ, we find more than seventeen hundred 
years up to the flood ; so that time enoq^ had elapsed since the 
flood to justify the fact of the idand having existed, and also of 
having been Inhabited and destroyed even six hundred years be- 
fore the time of Solon ; which would make the time of its destruc- 
tion twelve hundred years before Christ; and would still leave 
more than five hundred years from that period back to the flood. — 
So that if King Neptune had not made his settlement on the island 
Atalantis, till two hundred years after the flood, there would have 
been time for the successive reigns of each of the legal lines of his 
sons, amounting to three hundred years, before the time of its en^ 
velopement in the sea ; so that the priest was justified in Using flie 
term antiqtdtiesy when he referred to that catastrc^ihe. 

11 
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^^ They made, i. e. the Atalantians, irruptioiis into Europe and 
Afnca ; sabdning all Lybia^ as £u aa Egjrpt, Europe, and Ana Mi- 
npl*. They were resisted, however, by the Atheoians, and dnvtik 
back to ihdr Adantic territories." If they were recdsted and drir* 
en bftck by the Athenians, the era of the existence of this island 
is eadly ascertained ; because the A&enians settled at Athens, 
in Greece, fifteen hundred and fifty-six years befoie Christ, being 
a colony from Egypt, under their conductor Cecropa. One hun- 
dred years after their establishment at Adiens, ihey had become 
powerftil, so as to be able to take a political stand among Ae na- 
tions of that region, and to defend their country against invasions. 
Accordingly, at the time the Atalantians were repulsed and com- 
piled to return from whence they canie, was in the year fourteen 
hundied and forly-Aree before Christ. 

^\ Shortly after this," says Rato, ^^ there was a tremendous eardi- 
guake and an overflowing of the sea, which continued for a day 
and a night ; in die course <^ which the vast island of Atalantis, 
pnd all it& sj^endid cities and warlike nations, were swallowed up, 
and sunk to the bottom of the sea, which spreading ks waters over 
die chasoQ, added a vast region to the Adantic Ocean. For a loug 
time, however, the sea was not navigable, on account of rocks and 
shoals, of mud and slime, and of the ruins of that drowned coun- 
try." Tiiis occurrence, if the tradition be true, happened about 
twelve hundred years before Christ, three hundred years before the 
time of Job, and seven hundred and fifty years after the flood. At 
the period, therefore, of the existence of this iidand, a land passage 
to America, from Europe and Africa, was practicable ; also by 
odier islands, some of which are still situated in the same direction 
— ^the Azores, Madeiras, and Tenerifie islands, about twenty in 
nntuber. 

For^diis story of die island of Atalantis, we are indebted to Ir- 
ving's Coluiiibus, a popular work,^of recent date ; which cannot be 
deniibd but is exceedingly curious, and not without some foundation 
of probability. Was not this island the bridge, so called, reaching 
from America to Europe, as conjectured by Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian, but was destroyed by the ocean, as he supposes, very for 
back in the ages of antiquity. 

An allusion to this same island, Atalantis, is made by Euclid, 
who flourished about three hundred years before Christ, in % conver- 
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iation wUck he bad with Anacharsb^ it Scythian philosopher ef ihm 
same age ; who had, in search of knowledge, travelled from tibe 
wilds of lus own noithem region, to Athens, where he hecame ae- 
quainfed with Euclid. 

Their snhject was tiie convulsions^ of the gk>be. The sea, ac- 
cording to every appearance, said Euclid, has separated SicUy from 
Itafyy Evbeea from BcBOiia^ and a number of odier islands horn the 
continent of Europe. We are informed, continued the pfailoso- 
pber, that the waters of Pontus Euxinus, (or the Kack Sea,) having 
been long enclosed in a basin, (or lake,) shut on all sides, and con-' 
tinually increasing by the rivers of Europe and Asia, it»e at length 
above the high lands which surrounded it, forced <^n the passage 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, and impettsously ruling into the 
JEgean Gt Mediterranean Sea, extended its limits to the surround- 
ing shores. 

If we consult, he says, mythc^ogy, we are told that Bereulesj 
whose labors have been oortfounded with those of naiturt, separated 
Eun^ from Africa ; by which is meant, no doubt, that the AtLstn- 
tic Ocean destroyed the istkmusy which once united those two parts 
of the earth, and opened to itself 9 communication with the Medi- 
terranean Sea. *} 

Beyond the isthmus, of which I have just spoken, said Euclid, 
existed, according to ancient traditions,- an island as large as Afri- 
ca, which, with all its wretched inhabitants, was swallowed up by 
an earthquake. 

Here, then, b another witness, besides Solon, who lived 300 
years before the time of Euclid, who testifies to the past exist- 
ence of the island Atalantis. 



EVIDENCES OF AN ANCIENT POPULATION IN AMERICA DIF- 
FERENT FROM THAT OF THE INDIANS. 

We shall now attend more particularly to the evidences of an 
ancient population in tids country, anterior to that pf the present 
race of IniUuis, afforded in the dbcovery of ForiBj Moundiy TWimiK,' 
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and their ccmtents, as related by Western travellers, and the re^ 
searches of the Antiquirian Society, at Cincinnati. But before we 
proceed to an account of the traits of this kind of population, more 
than already given, \ve will remark, that wherever plats of ground, . 
struck out itito circles, squares and avaky are found, we are at once 
referred to an era when a people and nations existed in this coun-. 
try, more civilized, refined, and given to architectural and agricul- 
tural pursuits, than the Indians. 

It is well known the present tribes do not take the trouble <^ ma- 
terially altering the face of the ground to accommodate the erection 
of their places of dwelling ; always selecting that which is already 
fashioned by nature to suit their views; using the earth, where 
tiiey build their towns, as they find it.. 

In a deep, and almost hidden valley, among the mountains of 
the Alleghany, on the road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, is one 
of those solitary memorials of an exterminated race. It is hid 
amidst the profoundest gloom of the woods ; and is found to con- 
ast of a regular circle, an hundred paces in diameter. This is 
equal to six rods and four paces ; and twenty-two rods in circum- 
ference. The whole plat is raised above the common level of the 
earth around, about four feet high ; which may have been done to 
carry off the water, when the snows melted, or when violent rains 
would otherwise have inundated their dwellings from the surround- 
ing bills. 

The neighborhood of Brownsville or Redstone, in Pennsylva- 
nia, abounds with monuments of antiquity. A fortified camp, 
of a very complete and curious kind, on the ramparts of which is 
timber of five feet in diameter, stands near the town of Brownville. 
This camp contains about thirteen acres, enclosed in a circle, the 
4blevation of which is seven feet above the adjoining ground ; this 
was an Jierculean work. Within the circle a pentagon is accurately 
described ; having its sides four feet high, and its angles uniformly 
three feet from the outside of the circle, thus leaving an unbroken 
communication all around ; a pentagon is a figure, having five 
angles or sides. Each side of the pentagon has a postern, or small 
gateway, opening into the passage between it and the circle ; but 
Ae circle itself has only one grand gateway outward. Exactly in 
the centre stands^ mound about thirty feet high, supposed to have 
been a idace of' look-out. At a small jjistance from this idaoe, was 
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ibund a stone, ergjat feet by five, on which was accurately eDgraved 
a representation of the whole work, with the mound in the cen- 
tre ; >iFhereon was the likness of a human head, wMch signified 
that the chi^f who presided there, lay buried beneath it. The 
engraving on this stone, is evidence of the knowledge of stone 
cutting as it was executed with a considerable degree of accu<^ 
lacy. 

On comparing the description of this circular monument with n 
description of works of a similar character, found in Denmark, 
Sweden and Iceland, the conclusion is drawn, that at some era of 
tiihe the authors of this kind of monumental works, in either of 
those countries, have been the^ same. 

'^ They are called Domh-ringry by the Danes ; tibat is, literally, 
Doom Iting, or Circle of Judgment ; beii\g the solemn place 
where courts were held." The celebrated stone henge in England, 
is built after fhe same fashion, that is, in a circle, and is of Belgic 
origin ; the second class of English antiquities, the era of which 
precedes thai of the Romans in England ; which would throw the 
time of their first erection badk to a period of some hundred years 
1>efore Christ. 

'^ Stonehenge : This noble and curious monument of early 
times^ appears to have been formed by three principal circles of 
stone, the outer connected together by an uniform pavement, as it 
were, at the top, to which the chiefs might ascend and speak to the 
surrounding crowd. A second Circle consists of detached upright 
stones, about five feet in height, while the highest are eighteen. 
Within this is a grand Oval, consisting of five huge stones, cross* 
ed by another at the top, and enclosing smaller stones, which seem 
to have been seats, and a large flat stone, commonly called the al- 
tar, but which seems to have been the throne or seat of judgment. 
The whole of the above described monument, with all its appara- 
tus, " seems to be enclosed in the midst of a very extensive Circle j 
or embankment of earth, sufficiently large to hold an immense num- 
ber; a whole tribe or nation." — Morse, 

After the introduction of Christianity into the west of Europe, 
which was sixty years after Christ, these Circles of Judgment, 
which had been polluted with, human sacrifices, and other pagan 
rites, were abandoned, and other customs, with other places of re- 
tort, were instituted. This sort of antiquities, says Morse, the fi:eo- 
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grapher^ whidi ire found dl over Eun^, tie of thii character, 
Aat is, of the twmular kind, such as are found in the west of our 
country ; belong entirely tb the first era of die setdements of Eu- 
rope. 

The Druidic temples in Europe were numerous, and some of 
them immense, especially one in the isle of Lewis ; in these the 
gods Odin, Thor, Freyga, and other Gothic Deities, were adored ; 
all such structures were enclosed in Circles, some greater and some 
less, according to their importance, or the numbers of those who 
supported them. These are of the first order of Antiquities found 
in Europe ; or, in other words, the eldest, and go back very far to- 
ward the flood, for their commencement. 

Theaame kind of antiquities are found in Ireland, and are allow- 
ed to be of Druidic origin, always enclosed in Cirdesj whether a 
simple stone, Or a more spacious temple, be the place where they 
worshipped. The Scandinavians, who preceded the Norwegians 
some hundred years, enclosed their rude chapels with circular in- 
trenchments, and were called the Dane^s Raths, or circular intrench- 
ments. 

^^ Jtk the first ages of the world,^ the worship of God was exceed- 
ingly simple ; there were no temples nor covered edifices of any 
kind : An altar, sometimes a single stone ; sometimes it consisted 
of seyieral ; and at other times merely of turfj was all that was ne- 
cessary ; on this the fire was lighted, and the sacrifice oflered." — 
Adam Clarke. 

Such were the Druids of Europe, whose name is derived from 
the kind of forest in wliich th6y preferred to worship ; this was die 
oaky which in the Greek, is expressed by the word Druid, whose 
worship and principles extend even to Italy, among the Celtic na- 
* tions, and is celebrated by Virgil, in the sixth book of the JEneas, 
where he speaks of the MsletoCy and calls it the golden branchy 
without which no one could return from the infernal regions. 

The HiRsletoe ; — a description of which may please the reader, as 
given by Pliny, who flourished about 23 A. D. and was a celebrat- 
ed writer of natural history, and most learned of the ancient Ro- 
mans. " The Druids hold nothing more sacred than the Misletoe, 
and the tree on which it grpws, provided it be the Oah They 
make choice of groves of oak, on this account ; nor do they per- 
form any of their sacred rites, without the leaves of those trees. 
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And whenever they £uid it on the oak, they think it is sent troa^ 
Heaven, and is a sign that God himself has chosen that tree ; and 
whenever found, is treated with great ceremcxDy. 

They call ithy a name which in their language signifies the cwrer 
of {Us ; and having duly prepared their feasts and sacrifice* under 
die tree, they hring to it two white hulls; the priest ^ssed in a 
white robe, aifoends the tree, and with a golden prun2ing hook, 
outs off the Misletoe, which is received in a Sagum^ or white dbeet- 
Then they sacrifice the victims, pra3ring that pod would bless his 
0wn gift, to those on whom he has bestowed it." — Clorke. 



DISCOVERIES ON THE MUSKINGI^M. 

In the neighborhood of Fort Harmer, on the Muskingum, op- 
posite Marietta, on the Ohio, were discovered, by Mr. Ash, tSP^n- 
glish traveller, 1826, several monuments of the ancient nation. 

*' Having made (says this traveller,) arrangements for an absence 
of a few days, I provided myself with an excellent tinder box, 
some biscuit and salt, and arming my Indian travelling cornpanion 
vnth a good axe and rifle, taking myself a fowling piece, often tried, 
and my fiuthful dog, I crossed the ferry of the Muskingum, hav- 
ing learned that the left hand side of that river was most accessible, 
and the most abundant in curiosities, and other objects of my re- 
search' [In another part of this work, we shall describe works of 
a similar sort, on the opposite side of the Muskingum, as given by 
the Antiquarian Society of Ohio.] 

'^ On traversing the valley between Fort Harmer and the moun- 
tains, I determined t\ take the high grounds, and after some diffi- 
culty ascended an eminence which commanded a view* of the town 
of Marietta, and of the river, up and down, displaying to ^ great 
distance along the narrow valley of the Ohio, cultivated plains, the 
gardens, and popular walks of that beautiful town. 

*' After a very short inspection and cursory examination, it was 
•vident that the very qpot, or eminence, <m which I stood, had been 
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t>cciipied by the Indians, eidier as a place of observation, or a strong; 
hold. The exact summit of the hill I found to he artificial : it ex- 
pressed an oval, forty-five feet by twenty-three, and was composed 
apparently of earth and stone, though no stone (^ a similar charac- 
ter appeared in that place. 

^^ The base of the whole was girded round about, by a wall of 
earth in a statie of too great decay to justify any calculation, and the 
whole was so covered with heavy timber, that I despaired of gain- 
ing any further knowledge, and would have left the place, had X 
not been detained by my Indian companion, whom I saw occupied 
in endeavoring to introduce a pole into a small opening, between 
two flat stones, near the root of a tree, which grew on the very 
summit of this eminence. 

** The stones we found were too heavy to be removed by the 
mere power of hands. Two good oak poles were cut, in lieu of 
levers and crows. Clapping these into the orifice first discovered, 
we weighed a large flag stone, tilting it over, when we eadh as- 
sumed a guarded position, in silent expectation of hearing the his- 
sing[|f serpents, or the rustling of the ground hog's litter. Where 
th^ndian had supposed, was a den of one sort or the other. 

^^ All was silent. We resumed our labour, casting out a num- 
ber of stones, leaves, and earth, soon clearing a surface of seven 
feet by five, which had been covered, upwards of fifteen inches 
deep, with flat stones, principally lying against each other; with 
their edges to the horizon. 

** On the surface we had cleared, appeared another difficulty, 
which was a plain superfices, composed of but three flat stones, of 
such apparent magnitude that the Indian began to think that we 
should find under them neither snake nor pig, but having once be- 
gun, I was not to be diverted from my task. 

^< Stimulated by obstructions, and animated with other views than 
those of my companion, I had made a couple of hickory shovels 
with the axe, and setting to work, soon undermined the surface, 
and slid the stones ofl" on one side, and laid the space open to 
view. 

'^ I expected to find a cavern : my imagination was warmed by 
a certain design, I thought I discovered, frcmi the very beginning; 
the manner the stones were placed led me to conceive the existence 
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of a vault filled- with the riches of antiquiQr, and crowded with the 
treasures of the most ancient world. 

^ A bed of sand was all that iqppeared under these flat stones, 
which I cast off, and as I knew there was no sand nearer than the 
bed of the Muskingum, a design was therefore the more manifest, 
which encouraged my proceeding ; the sand was about a foot deep, 
which I soon removed. 

^' The design and labor of man, was now unequivocal. The 
spiace out of which these materials were taken, left a hollow in an 
oblong square, lined with stones on the end and sides, and also, pay* 
ed on what appeared to be the bottom, with square stones, of about 
nine inches diameter. 

^^ I picked these up with the nicest care, and again came to. a bed 
of sand, which, when removed, made the vault about three feet 
deep^ presenting another bottom or surface, composed of iteiaH 
square cut stones, fitted with such art, diat I b^d much difficulty in 
discovering many of the places where -they met. These displaced, 
I came to a substance, whi^h, on the most critical examination, I 
judged to be a mat, or mats, in a state of entire decompositioo and 
decay. My lieverence and eare increased with the progress alrea- 
dy made ; I took up this impalpable powder with my hands, and 
fanned off the remaining dust with my hat, when there appeared a 
beautiful tesselated pavement of smaU, coloured stcmes ; the colonic 
and stones arranged in such a nlianner as to express harmony and 
shades, and portraying, at full length, the figure of a warrior ; un* 
der whose feet a snake was exhibited in ample folds. 

^^ The body of the figures was composed of dyed woods, boiies, 
and a variety of small bits of terrous and testaceous substancei^, 
most of which crumbled into* dust,'On being removed, and exposed 
to the open air. 

^' My regret and disappointment were very great, as I had flat- 
tered myself that the whole was stone, and capable of being taken 
up and preserved. Little more, however, than the actual pave«- 
ment could be preserved, which was composed of flat stones, one 
inch deep, and two inches square. The prevailing colours were, 
white, green, dark blue, and pale ^tted red ; all of which are pe- 
culiar to the lakes, and not to be had nearer than about three 
hundred miles. 

12 I 
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^' The whole was affixed in a thin layer of sand, fitted together 
with great precision, and covered a piece of bark in great decay, 
whose removal exposed what I was fully prepared to discover, from 
tU previous indications, the remains of a human skeleton, which 
was of an uncommon magnitude, being seven feet in length. With 
the skeleton was found, first, an earthen vessel, or urn, in which 
were several bones, and some white sediment. 

^^ The urn appeared to be made of sand and fiint vitrified, and 
rung, when struck, like glass, and held about two gallons, had a 
.. top or cover of the same material, and resisted fire as completely as 
ijnm or brass. Second ; a stone axe, with a groove round the pole, 
by which it had been fastened with a withe to the handle. Third ; 
twenty •^^four ariow points, made of flint and bone, and lying in a* 
position which showed they had belonged to a quiver. Fourth ; a 
quantity of beads, but not of glass, round oval, and square ; colour- 
ed green, black, white, blue and yellow. Fifth ; a very large 
conch shell, decomposed into a substance like chalk ; this shell was 
fourteen inches long, and twenty-three in circumference. The 
Hindoo priests, at the present time, use this shell as sacred. It is 
blown to announce the celebration of religious festivals. Sixth ; 
under a heap of dust aqd tenuous shreads of feathered cloth and 
hair, a parcel of Irass rings, cut out of a solid piecp of metal, and 
in such a manner that the rings were suspended from each othev, 
without the aid of solder, or any other visible agency whatever. — 
Each ring was three inches in diameter, and the bar of the rings 
an half inch thick, and were square ; a variety of characters were 
deeply engraved on the sides of the rings, resembling the Chinese 
characters." 

Ward's History of the Hindoos, page 41 and 56, informs us, that 
the god Yishnoo, is represented holding a sea shell in his hand, » 
ealled the ^^ sacred shell ;'' and, second, he statcfs, that ^^ the uten- 
sils employed in the ceremonies of the temple, are several dishes to 
hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, air 
incense dish, a copper cup, a seat of Kooshu grass for the priests, a 
large metal plate, used as a bell. Several of the articles found 
buried in this manner, resemble these utensils oi the Brahmin 
Priests, while some are exactly like them. The mat of Kooshu 
grass resembles the mat of hair and feathers ; the earthen dish, Ae 
conch shell, are the very same in kind ;, the brass chain might an- 
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iBwer instead of a bell, or iron plate to strike against, which would 
produce a gingling sound. A quantity of round, oval, and square 
beads, coloured variously, were found; although Mr. Ward does 
not say that beads were a part of the utensils of the Hindoo priests, 
yet we find theci on the necks and arms of both their gods and their 
mendicants. 

Pottery, of the same kind found in those ancient works, have al^ 
so the quality of enduring the fire. The art of niaking vessels of 
clay, is very ancient ; we find it spoken of by Jeremialv the pro- 
phet, nearly three thousand years ago. 

The art of colouring wood, stones, and shells, with a variety of 
beautiful tints, was also known, as appears from the pavement 
above described, and the coloured beads. 

In many parts of the west, paints of various colours have been 
found, hidden in the earth. On the Chenango river, in the state 
of New- York, has recently been found on opening of one of thossi 
ancient mounds, though of but small dimensions ; three kinds of 
paint, black, red, and yellow, which are now in the possession of 
a Doctor Willard, at the village of Greene, in the county of 
Chenango. 

The Indians of both China and Atnerica, have, from time imnie- 
morial, used paints to adorn both themselves and their gods. 

But the brails rings and tesselated pavement, are altogether the 
most to be wondered at. A knowledge of the method of manufac- 
turing brass was known to the Antediluvians ; this we learn from 
Genesis iv. 22, Tubal Cain was an artificer in brass and iron about 
eleven hundred years before the flood. 

But how this article, the brass chain, of such curious construc- 
tion, came in the possession of the Chief, interred on the summit of 
the mountain, is a question to be answered, it would seem, in but 
two ways. They either had a knowledge of the art of making, 
brass, or the article was an item of that king's peculiar treasure, 
and had been derived either from his ancestors from the earliest 
ages, or from South America, as an article q1 trade, a gift from 
some fellow king, or a trophy of some victorious battle, over some 
southern nation ; for, according to Humboldt, brass was found, 
among the native Mexicans,,in great abundance. 

But how the Mexicans came by this art in mineralogy, isiequal<-. 
Xy a question. Gold, silver, copper, &c., are the natujral product of > 
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ihetr respective ores ; and aceident may have made them acquaint- 
ed with these^ as iron was discovered among the Greeks, by fire 
tB the woods having melted the ore. But brass is farther removed 
fitOm the knowledge of man, in general, being a composition of 
copper and the calamine ston^, or ore of zinc. However, it ia said 
by Morse, that in Chili, in the hills of Huilquileniu, are found 
odnes of native brass, of a fine yellow colour, and equally maiea- 
ble wiA the b^st artificial brass ; yet this is no common product of 
mineralogy, and would seem to be an exception, or rather a product 
ekti^ordinary ; and in a measure induces a belief that it is not pro- 
per brass, but a metal similar only in complexion, while perhaps its 
chemical properties are entirely different, or it may have been pro- 
duced by the fusion of copper and the ore of zinc, by the fire of 
some volcanoe. 

' Brass was the metal out of which the ancient nations made all 
their instruments of war, and defensive armour : the reason of this 
preference above copper and iron, even by the Greeks and Romans, 
was probably on account of the excessive bright polish it was ca- , 
pable of receiving ; for the Greeks and Romans used it long after 
their knowledge of iron. - Iron was discovered by the Greeks 1406 
years before Christ. The ancient Americans must have derived a 
knowledge of brass from their early fLcquaintance with nations im- 
mediately succeeding the flood, who had it from the Antediluvians, 
by way of Noah ; and having found their way to this continent, be- 
fore it became so ieoluted^ as it is at the present time, surrounded 
on all sides by oceans, made use of the same metal here. 

But the tesselated or spotted pavement is equally curious with 
the brass chain, on account of its resemblance to the mosaic^ pave- 
ments of the Romans ; being small pieces of marble, of various 
colours with which they ornamented the fronts of their tents in 
time of war, hut were taken up again whenever they removed. — 
This sort of pavement is often dug up in England, and is of Roman 
origin. 

We find the history of the ancient Britons mentions the curren- 
cy of iron nags^ as money, which was in use among them, before 
the invasion of Julius Caesar. Is it not possible that the brass chain, 
or an assemblage of those rings, as found in this mound, may have 
been held among those ancients of America in the same estimation ; 
the ehaiii) in their mode of reckoning, being perhaps of an imodenae 
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•mount ; its being foand deposited with its owner, who was a chief 
or king, is the evidence of its peculiar value, whether it had been 
used as an article in trade, or as a sacred implement. 

This maculated pavement, arranged in such a manner as to re* 
present in full size, the chief, king, or monarch, who was interred 
beneath i% shows the knowledge that people had of painting, sculps 
ture, and descriptive delineation : but nH>st of all, the serpent, 
which lay coiled at hb feet, is surprising, because we suppose this 
transaction could not have happened from mere caprice, or the sport 
of imagination. 

It must have been a trait of their theology, and possibly an alia* 
sion to the serpent, by whose instrumentality Satan deceived the 
first woman, the mother of us all : and its being beneath his fe^, 
may also have alluded to the promised Seed, who was to hrmae 
the ierpeni^s head ; all of which may easily have been derived 
from the family of Noah, and carried along With the millions of 
mankind, as they diverged asunder from mount Ararat, around the 
wide earth. The Mexicans are found to have a dear notion of this 
thing, and of many other traits of the eaily history of man, as re- 
lated in the Hebrew records, and the Scriptures: preserved in their 
traditions and paintings, as we shall show in another place. 

The etching on the square sides of those rings of brass, in char- 
acters resemBling Chinese, shows the manufacturer, and the nation 
of which he was a member, to have had a knowledge of engrav- 
ing, even on the metals, equal with artists at the present time, of 
which the common Indian of the west, knows nothing. 

The stone hatchet, flint, and bone anx)w poiuts, found in thii^t 
tomb, are no exclusive evidence that this was all done by the mod- 
em Indians : because the same are found in vast profusion in all 
parts ot the old world, particularly* in the Island of England ; and 
have been in use from remotest antiquity. 

We are very far from belieying the Indians of the present time, 
to be the aborigines of America ; but quite the contrary, are usurp- 
pers, have by force of bloody warfare, exterminated the original in- 
habitants, taking possession of their country, property, and in some 
few instances, retaining arts, learned of those very nations. 

Tlie immense sea shell, which was fourteen inches long, and 
twenty-three inches in circumference, found in this tomb, is evi- 
dence of this people's having an acquaintance with other parts of 
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tiM world than merely their own dwellings, because the shell is n 
miarine production^ and the nearest place where this element is 
found, from the Muskingum, is nearly a thousand mOes in a strait 
line, east of the Atlantic. 

If the engraving on this chain, be in fact Chinese, or if they 
bear a strong and significant analogy to them, it justifies tile opinion 
that a communication between America and Asia, by means of land 
on* the west, once existed, but has been destroyed by some conyul- 
sioB in nature. And also the characters on those rings show the 
aneient Americans to have had a knowledge of letters. A knowl- 
edge of letters, hieroglyphics, pictures of ideas, and of facts, was 
known among men, 200 years before the time of Moses, or 1822 
years before the Christian era, among the Egyptians. Nations of 
men,, therefore, having at an early period, found their way to this 
continent, if indeed it was then a separate continent ; consequent^ 
ly to find the remains of such an art, scattered here and there in 
the dust and ashes of the nations of America, passed away^ is not 
surprising. The mound which we have described, was appre- 
hended by Mr. Ash, to be only an advanced guard post, or a place 
of look out, in the direction, of the Muskingum and the valley of 
the Ohio ; . accordingly he wandered farther into the woods, in a 
uorthwesteriy direction, leaving on his right the Muskingum, whose 
course was northeast by southwest. *' 

His research in that diiectioa had not long been continued, be- 
fore he discovered strong indications of his conjecture. He had 
come to a small valley between two mountains ; through which a 
small creek meandered its way to the Muskingum. 

On either side of the stream were evident traits of a very large 
settlement of antiquity. They consisted, first, of a tocUl or ram- 
part of earth, of almost fdvie feet perpendicular elevation, and thirty 
feet across the^ base. The rampart was of a semicircular form, its 
entire circuit being three liundred paces, or something over eigh- 
teen rods, bounded by the creek. On the opposite side of the 
stream was another rampart, of the same description, evidently an- 
swering to the first ; these viewed together^ made one grand circle, 
of more than forty rods circumfejrence, with the creek running be- 
tween. 

After a minute examination, he perceived very visibly the re- 
mains of elevated stone abutments, which being exactly opposite. 
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each otbei!, suggested the belief, Aat the^e bridges once conneclcri 
the two semiciFcles; one: in the centre,, and one on either side, at 
the- extreme edges of the ring. The timber growing on the rasn- 
part and vnthin the circle,- was principally red oak, of great «fe 
and magnitude, some of the trees, being in a state. of decay, were 
Bot less 'than seven feet in diameter, and twenty-one in circum- 
ference. 

Same considerable farther up the brook, at the spot where the 
beautiful vale commences, where the mountain rises .abruptly, and 
discharges from its cleft bosom the delightful creek, are a great 
number of mounds of earth, standing at equal distances from each 
other, forming thriee grand circles, one beyond the other, cut ia.twv 
by the creek, as the one described before, with streets situated be- 
tween, forming, as do the mounds, complete circles. Here, as at 
thejother, the two half circles^ were united, as would appear^ by 
two bridges, the abutments of which are distinct, so perfect anre- 
their remains. 

At a considerable distance, on the aides of the mountain, are two 
mounds or barrows, which are nearly thirty feet long, twelve hig^^ 
and seventeen wide at the base. These barrows are composed 
principally of stone taken out of the creek, on which are growing 
also very heavy timber. Here were deposited the dead, who had 
been the inhabitants of the town in the vale. From which it ap^ 
pears that the mounds forming those circles, which were sixty m 
number, ar.e not tumuli, or the places where chiefs and distinguish- 
ed warriors were entombed, but were the houses, the actual dwell- 
ings of the people who built them, however, the distinguished 
dead were interred in tumuli of the same form frequently, but much 
more magnificent and lofty, and are fewer in nijimber, situated on 
the highest grounds adjacent to their towns. 

But it may be enquired, how could those mounds of earth have 
ever been the dwellings of families } There is but one way to ex- 
plain it. They may have, at the time of their construction, ^- 
ceived thm peculicsr form, which is a conici^ or sugar loaf form, by 
the erection of long poles or logs, set up in a circle at the bottom, 
and brought together at the top, with an opening, so that the smoke 
might pass out. Against this the earth, (being brought from a dis- 
tance, so as not to disturb the even surface of the spot chosen ta 
build on,). was thrown, till the top. andi.sides.wer^s entirely envelop- 
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ed. This apttttioa would nttarally cause the bottom^ or bMe, to 
be of great thtdkneasy caused by the natural sliding down of- Ae 
earthy as it was thrown on or against the timbers ; and this thick- 
ness would be in exact proportk>n with the height of the poles, at 
the ratio of an angle of f<^y*five degrees. 

In diis way a dwelling of the most secure descriptiooy ^ould be 
the result ; such as could not be easily broken through, nor set on 
fUe, and in winter would be warm, and in summer cool. It is true, 
•o(^ rooms would be rather glooiny, compared with the magnifi« 
cent and well lighted houses of the present times, yet accorded 
well with the usages of antiquity, when mankind lived in clans 
and tribes, but few in number, compared with the present popn- 
loosnesp of the earth, and stood in fear of invasion from their neigh- 
bours. 

Such houses, as these, built in circles of wood at finty and lastbf^ 
of stone^ as the knowledge of architecture came on, were used by 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
on the continent, as in Norway. No mode of building which can 
be conceived of, would more efiecitually shut out the wind. ^^Houses 
of this form, made with upright stones, are even now common 
over all the Danish domimons." See Morsels Geography^ volume 
1, page 158. 

In the communication of Mr. Moses Fiske, of Hillham, Tennes- 
see, to'the American Antiquarian Society, 1815, respecting the re- 
mains and discoveries made relative to antiquities in the west, but 
espef:ially in Tennessee, says, that the description of mounds, whe- 
ther round, square or oblong in their shapes, which have flat tops, 
wei^ the most magnificent sort, and seem contrived for the purpose 
of building temples and castles on their summits; which being 
thus elevated, were very imposing, and might be seen at a great 
distance. 

<< Nor must we, he continues, mistake the ramparts or fbrtifica- 
tionis, for farming inclosures; what people, savage or civilized, ever 
fenced thdr grounds so preposterously ; bearing no proportion in 
quantity necessary for tillage ;'' ffx>m which the support of a whole 
countiy was expected ; and further there were many neighbour- 
hoods which had no such accommodations. - 

He has also discovered that within the areas encompassed by 
dkese rampaxtSi are whole ranges of fbondatiotis, on which <ftc«lfMf 
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Iiotaes once stood, with streets running between, besides mound* 
and other works. " The houses generally stood in rows, nearly 
contiguous to each other," as in all compact towns and cities, though 
sometimes tbey stood iu an irregular and scattered manner- TheK 
foundBtior.s "are indicated hy rings of eortb, from three to fira 
falhoms in diameter," which is equal to eighteen end thirty feet; 
the remains of these rings or foundations are from ten to twenty 
inches high,, and a yard or more broad. But they were not always 
circular ; some which he had noticed, were square, and others al- 
io, of the oblong form, as houses are now built by civilized nations. 

" The flooring of some is elevated above the common level, « 
surface - that of others is depressed. These tokens are indubita- 
ble, and overspread the country ; iome scattered and solitary, but 
oftener in groups, like villages, with and without being walled in." 
From which it is clear, that whoever they were, the pursuits of 
agriculture were indispensable, aud were therefore in use with 
those uatioDS. 

From the forms of the founda'Jons of dwetliogs, discovered and 
described by Mr. Fiske, we conclude tliey were the efforts of man 
at a very enriy period. We are directed to this conclusion by the; 
writings of Vetruvius, who lived in the time of Julius C^sar, and 
is tbe most ancient writer on the subject of architecture, that anti- 
quity can boast of. His account is as follows : 

" At first, for the walls, men erected furked stakes, and disposing 
tiviga between them, covered them with loam ; others pulled up 
clods oi clay, binding tliem with wood, and tu a\'oid rain and heal, 
they made a covering with reeds and boughs ; but finding thai 
this roof could not resist the winter rains, tbey made it sloping, 
pointed at tbe top, plasteriog it over with utay, and hy that means 
discharging the rain water- To this day, says Vetruvius, some fo- 
reign nations construct their dwellings of tbe same kind of mate- 
rials, as in tiaul, Spain, Lnsitaniii, aud Aquitain. The Colchins, in 
the kingdom of Portugal, where they abound in forests, fis; trees in 
tlte earth, close together in ranks, to tbe right and left, leaving a* 
much space between tbem, Irom corner to corner, as the length of 
the trees will permit ; \ipon the ends of these, at the comers, other* 
are laid trmsversely, which circumclude the place of habitation in- 
the middle ; then at the top the four angles are braced together 
with alternate beams- The crevices, which are Urge, on account 
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of the coanen^ss of the materials, are stopped widr chipa and loani' 
The roof is also raised by .beams laid across from the extreme an- 
gles, or comers, gradually rising from the four sides to the middle 
point at the top, (exacdy like a Grennan barrack ;) and tficn co- 
vered with boughs and earth. In this manner the barbarians, says 
diis author, made their roofs to their towers." By the barbarians, 
he means the inhabitants of Europe at the time when he wrote 
these remarks, which was in the reign of Julius C8e8ar,-a short time 
Wore Christ. The Phrygians, who inhabit a champaign country, 
being destitute of timber, select natural hills, excavate them, dig 
an entrtmce, and widen the space within as much as the nature of 
the place will permit ; above they fix stakes in a pyramidal fonn, 
bind them together, and cover them with reeds or straw, heaping 
thereon great piles of earth. This kind o[ covering renders them 
very warm in winter and cool in summer. Some also cover the 
roofs of their huts with weeds of lakes ; and thus, in all countries 
and nations, primeval dwellings are formed upon similar princi- 
j^es." — Blakeh AtlaSy page 145. 

The circular, square, and oblong form of foundations, found in 
the west, would seem to argue the houses built thereon, to be made 
in the same way this author has described the mode of building 
in his time among the barbarous nations ; and also furnishes reascm 
to believe them to have been made here in America, much in the 
same ages of the world. 

Having this knowledge of the mode of ancient building, we are 
led to the conclusion, that the town which we have just given an 
account of, was a clan of some of the ancient Celtic nations, who 
by some means had found their way to this part of the earth, and 
had fixed their abode in this secluded valley. Celtic or Irish, as 
Mr. Motrse says, who were derived from Gaul, or Galatia, which 
is now France, who descended from Gomer, onq of the sons of Ja- 
pheth, a son of Noah ; to whose descendants Europe, with its isles, 
was given. And whether the people who built this town were of 
Chinese or of Celtic origin, it is much the same ; because if we 
go far enough back in ages of past time, we shall find they were of 
the same origin, and had equal opportunities to perpetuate a remem- 
brance of the arts, as known among men immediately after the 
ikK>d, and might therefore resemble each other in their works. 

Here we maiy suppose the gods Odin, Thor, and Friga, were 
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^ored under tbe oaks composing American fprests, as taught by the 
Druids; here their victims, the Seer and buffalo, sent up te the 
skies their smoking odour, while the priests of the forests, invoked 
the blessing of the beniiicent bdng, upon the votaries of the myth 
tic Misleto. Here were the n^eans of mutual defence and safety 
discussed; the sighs of the lover breathed on the winds '^ parents 
and children lookecji with kindness on each other ; soothed and 
bound the wounds of such as returned from the uncertain fate of 
danular battles ; but have been swept with the besom of extem^^i 
nation from this vale, while no tongue remains to tell the story of 
^heir sufferings. 

At the distance of about three miles higher up, and not far from 
the Musk^pgum, says Mr. Ash, he perceived an eminence very 
similar to the one just described, in vfrhich the brass chain was 
found, to which he hastened, and immediately perceived their like- 
ness in form. 

On a compariscm of the two, there could be but on^ opinion^ 
namely, that both were places of look-out for the express protection 
t)f the settlement in the valley. He says he took the pains of clear* 
ing the top of the eminence, but could not discover any stone or 
mark which might lead to a supposition of its being a place of in- 
terment. The country above was hillyj yet not so high as to inter- 
cept the view for a presumed distance of twenty miles. 

On these eminences, the ^^ beacon fires^^ of the clan, who resided 
in the vcJley, may have been kindled at the hour of midnight, to 
show those who watched the portentous flame, the advance or de- 
struction of an enemy. Such fires, on the height^ of Scotland were^ 
wont to be kindled in the days of Bruce and Wallace, and ages 
before their time, originated from the Persians, possibly, who wor- 
shipped in this way the great Or amaze, as the god who made all 
things. The idea of a Creator, was borrowed from Noah, who re- 
ceived the account of the creation from Seth, who had it from Adam ; 
and Adam from the Almighty himself. 

From this excursion our traveller, after having returned to Mari- 
etta, pursued his way to Zanesville, on the Muskingum river, — 
where, learning from the inhabitants that the neighborhood was 
surrounded with the remains of antiquity, he proceeded to the exr 
aminatipn of them, having obtained a number of persons to accom- 
pany Um with the proper implements of excavation. They peoe* 
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tnled the woods in a westerly directioDy to a place known to those 
who accompanied him, about Sire miles distance, where the ruins 
tf ancient tunes were numerous and magniflbent in the highest 
degree ; conristing of mounds, barrows and ramparts, but of such 
irariety and feorm, and covering so immense a track of ground, that 
it would hare taken at least ten days to have surveyed them 
Bodntttely. 

These immense works of the ancients, It appears, were, in Ms 

^place^ encompassed by outlines of an entirely dif^nt shape from 

way other described, being of the triangular form, and occupying 

the whole plain, situated as the one before described, in a place 

aeariy surrounded by mountains* 

But we pass over mtny incidents of this traveller, and come im- 
mediately to the object of his.research, which was to open such of 
those mounds as might attract his attention. His first operation 
was to penetrate the interior of a large barrow, situated at one ex- 
tremity of the vale, which was its southern. Three feet below the 
surface was fine mould, underneath which were small flat stones, 
lying in regular strata or gravel, brought from the mountain in the 
vicinity. This last covered the remans of a human frame, which 
iell into impalpable powder when touched and exposed to air. 

Toward the base of the barrow he came to three tier of substan- 
ces, placed regularly in rotation. And as these formed two rows 
(bur deep, separated by little more than a flag stone between the 
feet of one, and the head of another, it was supposed the barrow 
eontained about two thousand skeletons, in a very great state of 
decay, which shows their extreme antiquity. 

In this search was found a well carved stone pipe, expressing a 
bear's bead, together with some fragments of pottery of fine tex- 
ture. Near the centre of the whole works, another opening was 
aflfected, in a rise of ground, scarcely liigher than a natural undu- 
lation, common to the general surface of the earth, even on ground 
esteemed to be level. But there was one singularity accompany- 
ing the spot, which attracted the attention of the company, and this 
was, Acre was neither shrub nor tree on the spot, although more 
Aan ninety feet in circumference, but was adorned with a multi- • 
lode of pink and pkrpk flowers, 

They came to an opinion that the rise of ground was artificial, 
aoA aeit diliered in form, and character, from the common mounds, 
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they resolved to lay it o]pen^ whiifih was toon done, to a level with 
the plain, but without the discov^y of any thing whatever. But^ 
asdiLsh had become Vexed, having found nothing to answer his ei- 
*peotations in other openings on the spot, he jumped from the bank, 
in order to take a spade aiid encburage the men to dig ^mewhat 
deeper. At this instant the ground gave way, and involved the 
whole company in earth andTuin, as was supposed for the moment ; 
but was soon followed by much mirth' and laughter, as no person 
was hiiit by the fall, which was but about three feet. 

Ash had great difficulty to prevail on any person to resume the 
labour, and had to explore the place himself, and sound it vnth a 
pole, before any man would venture to aid him further, on account 
of their fright. • 

But they soon resumed their courage, and on examination found 
that a parcel of timbers had given way, which covered the orifice 
of a square hole, seven feet by four, and &ar feet deep. That it 
was a sepulchre, was unanimously agreed, till they found it in vain 
to look for bones, or any substance similar to them, in a state of de- 
composition. They soon, however, struck an object which would 
neither yield to the spade, nor emit any sound ; but persevering 
still further, they found the obstruction, which was uniform through 
the pit, to proceed from rows of large spherical bodies, at first taken 
to be stones. 

Several of them were cast up to the surface ; they were exactly 
alike, ^rfectly round, nine inches in diameter, and of about twenty 
pounds weight. The superfices of one, when cleaned and scraped 
with knives, appeared like a ball of base metal, so strongly im* 
pregnated with the dust of gold, that th^ baseness of the metal it- 
self, was nearly altogether obscured. . On this discovery, the cla- 
mour was so great, and joy so exuberant, that no opinion but ona 
was admitted, and no voice could be heiard, while the cry of " 'tis 
gold ! ^tis gold !" resounded through the groves. 

Having to a man determined onthis important pointy they formed 
a council respecting the distribution of the treasure, and each indi- 
vidual in the joy of his heart, declared publicly, the use he intend- 
ed to make of the part altoted to his share. 

The Englishman concluded that he would return to England, be- 
ing sure from experience, that there was no country like it. A 
German of the party said he would n^ver have quitted the Rhine, 
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bad he had money enough to rebuild bis bam^ which was blown 
.down by a high wind; but thit he would return to the very^spot 
from whepcabe came, and prove to his neighbors that he- loved his 
country as well as any man, when he had the means of doing well*. 
An Irishman swore a great oath, the day longer he'd stay ill Amer- 
ica ; and the Indian who accompanied Asb^ appeared to think that 
were he to purchase some beads, rum and blankets, and return to his 
ovm nation, he might become Sachem^ and keep the finest squaws 
to be found. 

Even Ash himself saw in the treasure the sure and ample means 
of continuing his travels in such parts of the earth, as he had not 
yet visited. The company returned to Zanesville with but one ball 
of their riches, while they carefully hid the residue, till they should 
subject it to the ordeal of fire 

They soon procured a private room, where, while it was receiv- 
ing the trial of fire, they stood around in silence almost dreading to 
breathe. The dreadfid element, which was to confirm or consume 
their hopes, soon began to exercise its various powers. In a few 
moments the ball turned black, filled the room with sulphurous 
smoke, emitted sparks and intermitted flames, ^nd hwrst into ten 
thousand pieces ; so great was the terror and sufifocation, that all 
rushed into the street, and gazed on each other^ vnth a mixed exr 
pression of doubt and Astonishment. 

The smoke subsided, when they were able to discover the ele- 
ments of the supposed gold ; which consisted of some very fine 
ashes, and a great quantity of cinders, exceedingly porous ; the 
bails were nothing but a sort of metal called spririte or pyrites, and 
abounds in the mountains of that region. 

The triangular form of tl^is enclosure, being different from the 
general form of those ancient works, is perhaps worthy of notice, 
merely on the account of its form ; and might be supposed to be of 
Chinese origin, as it is well known that the triangular shape is a 
favorite one of the nations of Hindostan ; it is even in the Hindoo 
theology, significant of the Trinity, of their great Brahamh, or god ; 
find on this account, might even characterise the form of national 
works puch as we have just described, under the notion, that the 
divine protection would the more readily be secured. " One of 
the missionaries at Peken," says Adam Clarke,/^ takes it for grant- 
ed that the mystery of the Trinity was known among the aocient 
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Chinese, as that this A character was its symbol. It is remarkable 
that Moses and thfe Prophets, the ancient Chaldee Targumists, ther 
authors of the Zemf AvtHa^ a Chinese book, Plato, a celebrated 
philosopher of antiquity, who died at Athens, 348 B. C, and also 
the first philosopher of Greece, and Philo the Jew, should all coin- 
cide so perfectly in' their ideas of a Trinity, in the Godhead.' This' 

could hot be the effect of accident. Moses and the Prophets re-' 

• ,1 

teiVed this from God himself; and all others have borrowed fromr 
this first origin."— CtorArc. 

For what use Ihe balls of which we have given an account, were' 
designed, is impossible to conjecture, whether to be throwfii by 
means of engines, as practiced by the Romans, as an instrtuneiit of 
warfare, or a sort of medium in trade, or were used as instruments^ 
in athletic games, either to roll or have, — who can tell } 

But one thing respecting them is not uncertain, they must have 
been of great value, or so much labour ai^care would not have 
been expended to secure them. Colonel JSSfk'^t ^^ Cincinnati, a 
man, it is said, who was well versed in the history of his country, 
though now deceased, was indefatigable in his researches after the 
antiquities of America, discovered several hundreds of those balls 
of pyrites, weighing generally about tweenty pounds each, near an 
old Indian settlement, on the banks of the Little Miami, of the 
Ohio, and also another heap in an artificial caVe, on the banks of 
the Sciota, consisting of copper pyritesj or quartz. . 

lit that division of south America, called Patagonia, which^ex- 
tends niearly to the extreme southern point of that country, is found 
a people, denominated Patagonians, who are of a monstrous size 
and height, measuring from six to seven feet, any many of them ap- 
jKoaching to eight. Among this people is found an instrument of 
war, made of heavy stones, ware round by friction ; so that in ap- 
peari^ce, they are like a cannon ball. These they contrive to 
fasten in a sling, from which they throw them with great dexterity 
and force." — Morsels Geo* 

This kind of ball was used, though of a smaller size, to capture, 
and kill animajis with. The manner of using them is as follows : 
they take three of those balls, two of them three inches, and one 
of them two inches in diameter. The hunter takes tlie small ball 
in hii right hand, and swingi^ the other two, (which are connected 
by a thong of a proper lengtli, fastening^also to the one ia his handy 
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sound his bea4> till a sufficient velocity is acquired, at the sfune 
time taking aim, when it is thrown at the 1^ of Ijie anaixnal he 
is pursuing, in such a manner as to entangle its feet by the rotary 
mption of the balls ; so that its capture is easy. 

Conjecture might go on to establish it as a fact, that these balls 
of pyrites, found in many parts of the west^ were indeed a war- 
like instrument, thrown by a sling, out of which, a force almost 
equivalent to that of powder, might be acquired ; and from the tap 
of mounds, or form the sides of their elevated forts, such:a mode of 
defence, would be very ,terrible. 

This mode of fighting was known to the Hebrews. Davicl slew 
Goliath with a stone from a sliii^g. Seven hundred chosen men out 
of Gibea, could slipg a stone at an hair^s breadth* Job speaks of 
this manner of annoying wild, beasts, where he is recounting the 
strength of Leviathan : ^} Slinged stones are turned with him into 
stubble." . ,^ 

Dr. Adam Clarkefippervations on the use and force, of the sling, 
are very interesting, and pertinent to the subject. They are found 
in. his Commentary, 1st Samuel,- chap. xvii. verse 40, *' The sling, 
both among the Greeks and Hebrews, has been a most powerful 
offensive weapon. Itis composed of two strings and a leather strap ;" 
(or as among the. Patagonians, of raw-hide,} ^^ the strap is in the 
middle, and is the place where the stone or bullet lies. The string 
on the right end of the strap, is firmly fastened to the hand ; diat 
on the left, is held between the &umb and middle joint of the fore- 
finger. It is then whirled two or three times round the head ; and 
when discharged, the finger and thumb let go their hold of the 
string. The velocity and force of the sling is in proportion to the 
distance of the strap, to where the bullet lies, from the shoulder 
joint. Hence the ancient Balleares, or inhabitanis of Majorca and 
Minorca, islands in the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of Spain, 
are said to have had three slings of different lengths ; the longed 
they used when the enemy waa at the greatest distance ; the mid- 
dle one on their nearer approach, and the shortest, when they came 
into the ordinary fighting distance in the field. The shortest is the 
most certain, though not the most powerful. 

^^ The Balleareans are said to have <Mie of their slings constantly 
bound about their head ; to have used the second as a girdle ; and 
to have, cauied the third always m .their band. 
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" In the use of ttie sling, it requires much practice to hit the 
marlt ; but when once this dexterity is acquired, the sling is nearly 
SB fatal as the ball thrown hy the explosion of powder- 

" David was evidently an expert marksmSn ; and his sling 
gave him greatly the advantage ovecGoliah ; an advantage of which 
the giant does not seem to have been aware. He could hit him 
within any speaking distance ; if he missed once, he had as many 
chances as he had stones ; and after all, being unincumbered with 
armour, young and athletic, he could have saved his life by flight. 
But David saved himself the trouble of running away, or the giant 
from throwing his ipear or javehn at him, by giving him the first 

Goliah was terribly armed, having a spear, nshieldyand a iword ; 
besides, he was every where invulnerable, on account of his helmet 
of brass, his coat of mail, which was made also of brass, in little 
pieces, perhaps about the size of a half dollar, and lapped over 
each other, like the scales of fishes, so that no sword, spear, nor ar- 
row could hurt him." 

This coat of mail, when polished and bright, must have been 
very glorious to look upon, especially when the sun, in his bright- 
ness, bent his beams to aid the giant warrior's fulgent habiliments 
to illumine the field of battle, as the wearer strode, here and there, 
among the trophies of deatli. 

The only spot left, where he could be liit to advantage, was his 
broad giant forehead, into which the atone of David sunk, from its 
dreadful impetus, received from the simple shng. To some ihis 
has appeared perfectly improbable ; but we nre assured hy ancient 
writers, that scarcely any thing could resist the force of the sling. 

Diodorus Siculus, on historian who flourished in the time of Ju- 
lius Cicsar, a sliort time before Christ, and was born in the island 
of Sicily, in the Mediterranean, soys, the people of the islands of 
Minorca and Majorca, in time of war, could sling greater stones 
than any other people, and with such force, that they seemed as if 
projected from a cnpu/?," an engine used hy the ancienls for this 
purpose. 

Therefore in assaults made on fortified towns, they grievously 
wound the besieged, and in battle, they break in pieces the shields, 
helmets, and every species of armour, by which the body is de- 
fended. It would seem from the expertncss of the Patagonians 
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evince in Ae use of the sling, that they may have been ienyei 
bona, the ancient inhabitants of those islands, veho could as easily 
have found their way out of the Mediterranean by the Strait of 
Gibralter into the Atlantie Ocean, and be driven across to South 
America, by the winds from the east, or by the current of &e sea^ 
•a the Egyptians, a» we have before shown. 

The sling was a very ancient vrarHke instrument ; and in^fhe 
hands of those who were skilled in the use of it, it produced a^ 
tonidiing effects. The people of the above named islands were the 
most celebrated slingers of antiquity. They did not permit their 
ehSdren to eat till they had struck down thek food from the top of 
a ix>le, or some distant eminence. 

Concerning the velocity of the leaden ball tlufown out of the 
sling, it is said by the ancients, to have melted in its course. Ovid, 
the Roman poet, has celebrated its i^ed, in the UAlowing beauti- 
ful verse : ^< 

** HermedPlVfired, as in the clotids he hung ; 
80 the cold bullet that widi fxaj dung 
From Balearic engines, mounts on high. 
Glows in the whiri, and bums along the sky.'' 

This is no poetic fiction. Seneca, the stoic philosopher of Rome^ 
bom A. D. 12, says the same thing ; the ball projected from the 
slings melts, and is liquified by the friction of the air, as if it were 
exposed to the action of fire." 

Vegetius, who lived in the 14th century, and was also a Roman, 
tells us that '^ slingers could, in general, hit the mark at six hun- 
dred feet distance," which is more than thirty rods. From thia 
view we see what havoc the western nations^ using the aUng or en- 
ijfine, to throw stones from their vast forts and mounds with, must 
xhave made, when engaged in defensive or offensive war. 



DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 
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On the subject of pottery we remark, that the remains of this 
art are generally found, especially of any extent, in the neighbor- 
hood of Salt springs. It is true, that q^eeimens ot earthen ware 
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«K frequently tnken out of the ancient barrows of tbe dead, and 
also are frequently brought to s^ht on the shores of rivers, where 
the earth has been suddenly removed by inuDdatioas- 

A few years since an instance of this sort occurred at Tawanda, 
ID Pennsylvania. The Susquehaiiuuh had risen very high, at the 
time we are speaking of, and Lad undermined the bank on the Ta- 
wanda shore, to a considerable extent, at the high water mark- On 
the receding of tbe waters, the bank was found to be carried away 
for the distance of about sis rods, when there appeared several fire 
places, made of the etones of the river, with vessels of earthen, of 
a capacity about equal with a common water pail, in a very good 
state of preservation. 

Between those fire places, which were six in number, were 
fouDd the skeletons of several huotao beings, lying in an undis- 
turbed position, as if they, when living, had fallen asleep, and ne- 
ver waked ; two of these, in particular, attracted attention, and 
excited not a little surprise ; they were lying side by side, with 
the arm of one of them under the neck of the other, and the feet 
were mingled in such a manner as to induce the belief that when 
death came upon them, they were asleep in each other's embraces- 
But in what manner they came to their deatli, so that they appear- 
ed not to have moved, from the fatal moment, till the bank of Ta- 
wanda was carried away, which had covered them for ages, is 
strange indeed. 

It cannot be supposed they died all at once, of some sickness, or 
that an enemy surprised them while sleeping, and, silently passiDg 
from couch to couch, inflicted the deadly blow ; because in any of 
these ways, their bones, in the convulsions of dissolution, must have 
been deranged, so that the image and peaceful posture of sleepers 
could not have characterised their positions, as they were found to 
have- It was conjectured, at the time of their discovery, that the 
period of their death bad been at the season of the year when that 
river breaks up its ice; in March or April, the river they soj^osed, 
may have been dammed up below them, ivhere it is true, the stream 
Barrows on tlie account of the approach of the mountains. Here 
the ice having jammed iu between, caused a sudden rise of the 
river, and setting back, overflowed them. 

But this cannot he possible, as the iiohe of the breaking ice would 
never allow them to sleep ; this operation of nature is accompanied 
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iridi ft tremendous uproar and grandeur, tearing and rending the 
ihoies and forests that grow on them, multiplying crash on crash, 
with the noise of thunder. Neither can it he well supposed the 
waturs came over them in the way suggested, even if they had 
slept during the scene we have just described^ because on the first 
touch of the waters to their bodies, they would naturally spring 
ftooi tfieir sleep in surprise. 

. Something must have happened that deprived them of life and 
motion in an instant of time. This is not impossible, because at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii ,are found ,where, in digging, they have 
penetrated through the lava, down to those ancient cities, laying bare 
streets, houses and temples, with their contents, such as have sur- 
vived the heat which ruined those cities — skeletons, holding be- 
tween dieir fingers, somethisig they had in their hands at the mo- 
ment of their death, so that they do not appear even to have 
^mggled. 

Something of the ssane nature, as it respects suddenness j must 
have overtaken these sleepers ; so tliat their natural positions were 
not disturbed. If the place of their dwellings had been skirted by 
a steep bank or bill, it might then have been supposed that a land 
sMp or mine spring^ had buried them alive, but this is not the case. 
They were about four feet under ground, the soil which covered 
them was the same alluvial with the rest of the fiat ; it is a myste- 
ry, and cannot be solved, unless we suppose an explosion of eaith, 
occasioned by an accumulation of galvanic principles, which, burst- 
ing the earth near them, suddenly buried them alive. 

^ Dr. Beck, the author of the Grazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, 
suggests the cause of the earthquakes in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, in 1811 and 1812^ which, in many places, threw up, in an 
instant, vast heaps of earth ; to have been the principle of galvin- 
ism bursting from the depths beneath, in a perpendicular direction, 
ovefflUiming, in a moment of time, whatever might be asleep, or 
awal^plrherever it fell. 

Further down the Susquehannah, some thirty or forty miles be- 
low Tawanda, at a place called the Blacknwalnut Bottom, on the 
fiirm of a Mr. Kinney, was discovered a most ^xtraordii^ary speci- 
men otpottery. 

Respecting this discovery, the owner of the farm relates, as we 
are informed, by a clergyman, who examined the article on tilie 
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spot, though in a broken state, that soon after the first settlements 
on that river, and especially on that farm, a great freshet took place 
^ which tore a channel, in a certain direction, across the flat, when 
the vessel which we are about to describe, was brought to light. 

It was twelve feet across the top^ and of consequence, tMrty-six 
feet in circucdference, and otherwise of proportionable depth and 
form. Its thickness was three inches, and appd'ared to be made of 
tome coarse substance, probably mere day, such as might be found 
on the spot, as it was not glazed. Whoever its makers were, thcjy 
must have manufactured it on the spot whei'e it was found, as it 
must have been impossible to move so huge a vessel. They may 
have easily effected its construction, by building it up by degrees, 
with layers put on in succession, till high enough to suit the enor- 
mous fancy of its projectors, and then by piling wood around, it 
might have been burnt so as to be fit for use, and then propped up 
by stones, to keep it from falling apart. " ' 

But who can tell for what use this vtet vessel was intended ? 
conjecture here is lost, no ray of light dawns upon this strange rem- 
naiit of antiquity. One might be led to suppose it was made in 
imitation of the great Laver in the court of Solomon's Temple 
which was seventeen feet two inches in diameter, and fifty two 
feet six inches in circumference, and eight ieet nine inches deep. — 
2 Chron. iv. 2. 

The discovery of this vast specimen of earthen ware, is at any 
rate a singulaiity, and refers to some age of the world when the in-> 
habitants used very large implements of husbandry. If there had 
been in its neighborhood a salt spring, as there are often found 
farther west, we should not be at a fcss to know for what purpose 
it was constructed. 

Remarkable specimens of pottery are often brought up from very 
great depths at the salt works in Illinois. Entire pots of a very 
large capacity, holding form eight to ten gallons, have bee&||uiin- 
terred at the amazing depth of eighty feet ; others have beenlDund 
at even greater depths, and of greater dimensions — SchoclerafU 
Upbn this subject this |iuthor makes the following remarks : " If 
these antique vessels are supposed now to lie in those depths 
where they were anciently employed, the surface of the Ohio, and 
consequently of the Mississippi, must have been sixty or eighty 
feet lower than they are at present, to enable the saline water to 
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drahi off; and the ocean itself must have stood at a lower level, or 
extended in an elongated gulf up the present valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.." 

Many are of the opinion that much of this region of country once 
lay beneath large lakes of wat^r, and that the barriers between 
them and the ocean, by some means, are broken down, when a 
rush of wateV swept the whole country, in its course to the sea, 
burying all the ancient natiohs, with their works, at those depths 
beneath the surface, as low as where those fragments of earthen 
ware are found. The bottom of those lakes is also supposed to be 
the true origin of the immense prairies of the west ; and the rea- 
son why they are not, long since, grown over with forest trees, is 
supposed to be, because from the rich and mucky soil, found at the 
bottom of those lakes, a grass of immense length, (ten and four- 
teen feet high,) peculiar to the prairies, immediately sprung up, 
before trees could take root, and therefore hindered this effort of 
nature. And as a reason why forest trees have not been able to 
gain upon the prairies, it is alledged the Indians bttm annually these 
boundless meadows, which ministers to their perpetuity. Some of 
those prairies are hundreds of miles in length and breadth, and in 
burning over present, in the night, a spectacle too grand, sublime 
and beautiful for adequate description ; belting the horizon with a 
rim of fire, the farthest ends of which seem dipped in the immeas- 
urable distance, so that even contemplation, in its boldest efforts, is 
swallowed up and rendered feeble and powerless. 
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^CATACOMB OF MUMMIES FOUND IN KENTUCKY. 

Lexington, in Kentucky, stands nearly on the site of an ancient 
town, which was of great extent and magnificence, as is amply 
eirinced by the wide range of its circumvallatory works, and the 
quantity of ground it once occupied. 

There is connected with the antiquities of this place, a catacomb, 
formed in the bowels of the limestone rock, about fifteen feet be- 
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low the surface of the earth, adjacent to the town of Lexiugton- 
Thia grand object, so novel, and exlrordinary in this country, was 
discovered in seventeen hundred and seventy-five, by some of the 
first settlers, whose curiosity was excited by something remarkable 
in the character of the stones which covered the entrance to' the' 
cavern within. They removed these stones, and came to others of 
singular appearance lor stones in a natural state ; the removal of 
which laid open the mouth of a cave, deep, gloomy, and terrific, as 
they supposed. 

Witb augmented numbers, and provided with light, they de- 
scended, and entered, without obstruction ; a spacious apartment, 
the tides and extreme ends were formed into nitches and compart- 
ments, and occupied by figures representing men. When alarm 
subsided, and the sentiment of dismay and surprise permitted fur- 
ther research and enquiry, the figures were found to be Mtimmet, 
preserved by the art of embalming, to as great a slate of perfection, 
as was known amongthc ancient Egyptians, eighteen hundred years 
before the Christian era ; which was about the time the Israelites 
were in bondage in Egypt when this art was in its highest state of 
perfection. 

Unfortunately for antiquity, science, and every thing else held 
sacred by the illumined and learned, this inestimable discovery was 
made at a period when a bloody and inveterate war was carried on 
between the Indians and the whites ; and the power of the natives 
was displayed in so savage a manner, that the whites were filled 
with the spirit of revenge- Animated by this vindictive spirit, the 
discoverers of the catacomb, delighted to wreak their vengenae 
even on the mummies, supposing them to be of the same Indian 
race with whom they were at war. 

They dragged them out to the open air, lore the bandges opeo, 
kicked the bodies into dust, and made a general bonfire of the most 
ancient remains antiquity could boast. The descent to this cavern 
is gradual, the width four feet, the height seven only, and the 
whole length of the catacomb was found to be eighteen rods and a 
half, by sis and a half ; and calculating from the nitches and shelv- 
ings on the sides, it was sufficiently capacious to have contained at 
least two thousand subjects. 

1 could never, says Mr. Ash, from whose travels we have taken 
this account, learn the exact quantity it contained ; the answers 
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the iliquiries which he made respecting it were^ " \ thej burnt 
up, and deitroyed hundreds !" Nor could he arrive at any knowl-* 
edge of the fashion, manner, and apparel of the mummies, or re« * 
ceite any other information than that they " were well kipped tip," 
appeared sound, and consumed«i the fire with a rapid flame. But 
not being contented with the uncertain information of persons, 
who, it seems, had no adequate knowledge of the value of this dis-, 
covery, he caused the cayem to be gleaned for such fragments as 
yet remained in the nitches, on it shelving sides, and from the 
floor. The quantity of remains thus gathered up, amounted to for- 
ty or fifty baskets, the dust of which was so light and pungent as 
to aflfeet the eyes even to tears, and the nose to sneezing to a troub- 
lesome degree. 

. He then proceeded on a minute investigation and separated from 
the general mass, several pieces ot human limbs, fragments of bo- 
dies, solid, sound, and aj^parently capable of eternal duration. In 
a cold state they baid no smell whatever, but when'submitted to the 
action' of fire, gave out an agreeable effluvia, but was like nothing 
in its fragrance, to which he could compare it. 
'^ On this subject Mr. Ash has the following reflections : ^' How 
these bodies were embalmed, how long preserved, by what nations, 
and from what people descended, no opinion can be formed, nor 
any calculatioo made, but what must result from speculative fancy 
and wild conjectures. For my part, I *am lost in the deepest igno- * 
ranee. My reading a£K>rds me no knowledge ; my travels no light. 
I have neither read nor known of any of the North American In- 
cRans who formed catacombs for their dead, or who were acquaint- 
ed with the art of preservaticm by embalming. 

The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, who flourished 460 
years before Christ, had three methods of embalming ; but Diodo- 
rus, who lived before Christ, in the time of Julius Caesar, observes 
that the ancient Egyptians had 2Lf<mrtk method of far greater supe- ' 
riority. That method is not described by Diodorus, it had become 
extinct in his time ; and yet I cannot think it presumptuous to con- 
ceive that the American mummies were preserved after that very 
manner, of at least with a mode of equal virtue and effect." 

The Kentucldans asserted, that the features of the face, and the 
form of the whole body was so well preserved, that they must have 
been the exact representations of the once living subjects. 
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-This cayero indeed is similar to those found in Egypt, where the 
once polished and powerful inhabitants bestowed their dead, wnqp- 
"-y^ up in the linens, spices and aromatics ot the east. It is proba- 
ble the caye where these were found was partly natural and partly 
artificial ; having fonnd it suitable to their purpose, they had opened 
a convenient descent, cleared out the stones and rocks, and fitted it 
with nitches for the receptidn of those they had embalmed, 
f This custom, it would seem, is purely Egyptian, and was prac- 
tised in the earliest age <^ their national existence, which was 
about two thousand years before Christ. Catacombs are numerous 
ail over Egypt, vast excavations under ground, with nitches in 
their sides for their embakned deadj exactly such as the one we 
have described. 

ShiJl we be esteemed presumptuous, if we hazard the bpinioQ 
that the people who made this cavern, and fiiiod it with the thou- 
saiida of their embalmed dead were, indeed, from Egypt. If they 
were not, whither shall we turn for a solution of this mystery ? To 
what country shall we travel where are the archieves of past age^, 
that shall shead its light here.^ 

If die Egyptians weife, indeed, reckoned as the fast of nations ; 
for so are they spc^en of even in the Sciiptures : If from them was * 
dttived the art of navigation, the knowledge of astronomy, in a 
great degree^ also the unparalleled invention of lettersy (from whom 
it is even probable the Phoenecians derived the use of letters,) with 
many other arts, of use to human society ; such as architecture, 
agriculture, with the science of government, &c.; why not allow 
the authors of the antiquated works about Lexington, together wi{h 
the immense catacomib,'to have been indeed, an Eg^fptian Colmy ; 
seeing the art of embalming which is p^ctdiarly characteristic of 
that people, was found there in a state oi perfection not exceeded 
by the mother country itself. 

A trait of national practices so strong and palpable, as is this pe- 
culiar art, should lead the mind, without hesitation, to a belief that 
wherever the thing is practised, we have found in its authors either 
a colony direct from Egypt, or the descendants of some nation of 
the countries of Africa acquainted with the art. 

But if this be so, the question here arises, how came they in 
Ameriea, seeing the nearest point of even South America approach- 
es nonearer to the nearest pmnt of Africa, than about seventeen 
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hundred miles. Those points are, first, on the American side, Cape 
St. Roque ; and, second, on the African side, Cape de Yerd. 

But sudi is the mechanism of the globe, and the operation of the 
waters, that from the west coast of Africa there is a constant cur- 
lent of the sea setting toward South America ; so that if a vessel 
were lost, or if an eastern storin had driven it far into the ocean, or 
South Atlantic ; it would naturaUy arrive at last on the American 
coast. This i^ supposed to have be^n the predicament of the fleet 9 
of Alexander the Great, some hundred years before the Christian 
era, as we have before related. 

The next inquiry to be pursued, is, whether the Egyptians were 
ever a maritime people, or rather anciently so, sufficient finr our puK>- 
pose? 

By consulting ancient history, we, find it mentioned that the 
Egyptians, as early as fourteen hundred and eighty-five years be- 
fore Christ, had shipping, and that one Danus, vnth his fifty daugh- 
ters, sailed into Greece, and anchored at Rhodes ; which is three 
thousand, three hundred and eighteen years back from the present 
year, 1833. Eight hundred and eighty-one years after the land- 
ing of this vessel at Rhodes,, we find the Egyptians, under the 
direction of Necho, their king, fitting out some Pho^dans with a 
vessel, or fleet, with orders tp sail from the Red Sea, quite around 
the, continent of Africa, and to return by the Mediterranean^ which 
they effected. 

It is easy to pursue the very tract they sailed, in order to circum- 
navigate Africa ; sailing from some port cm the Red Sea, they pass 
down to the Strait of Babelmandel, into thp Indian Ocean ; thence 
south, around the Cape of Good Hope, info the South Atlantic ; — 
thence north along the African coast on the west side, which would 
carry them all along opposite, or east of South America. 

Pursuing this course, they would pass into the Mediterranean at 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and so on to Egypt, mooring at Alexandria, 
on the south end of the Mediterranean ; a voyage of more than six- 
teen thousand miles \ two thirds of the distance round the earth. 
Many ages after their first settlement in Egypt, they were the lead- 
ing nation in maritime skill, and other arts. 

It is true that a knowledge of the compass and magnet, as aids 
to navigation, in Africa or Europe, was unknown in those early 
ages ; but to counterbalance this defect, they were from necessity 
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ttuoh more skilful in a knowledge of the heavenly hodies, as guides 
to their cotirses, than men are at the present day. But inOhina, it 
is now believed, that a knowledge of the magnet, and^ appli- 
'Cation to the great purjposes of navigation, was understood before 
the time of Abraham, more than two thousand years before Christ, 
-of which we shall give a more particular account in another placd 
of this work. . 

But if we cannot allow the Egyptians to have visited South Ame- 
rica, and all the islands between, on voyages of discovery, which by 
no means can be su^^sed chimerical, we iire ready to admit they 
may have been driven there by an eastern stonp ; and as favouring 
(such a cirsumstance, the current which sets from the African coast 
toward South America, should not be forgotten. 

If it be allowed that' this mode of reasoning is at all conclusive, 
the same will apply in favor of their having ^r9/ hit on the coast of 
the West Indies, as this group of islands, as they new exist, is much 
more fatorafole to a visit from (hat particular part of Africa called 
£gypt, than is South America. 

Egypt and the West Indies are exactly in the same latitude, 
that is, the northern parts of those islands, both being between 
twenty and thirty degrees north* 

\ Sailing from*Egypt out of the Mediterranean, passing through 
the. Straits of Gibraller, woaid throw « t«sse}, in case of an eastern 
storm, aided by the cifffeiit, as high north as opposite the Bahama 
islands. A blow of but a few days in that direction, would be 
quite sufficient |0 have driven an Egyptia&Tessel, or boat, or what- 
ever they may have siijied in, ^entirely on to the coast of the West 
Indies. The trade l^ds, sweep westward aicross the Atlantic, 
through a space of. 50 or 60 degrees nf lon^tude^' carrying every 
thing within their current directly to the American coast. 

. If such may have beei) the case, thay were, indeed, in a manner, 
on the very continent itself, especially, if the opinion of President 
Jefferson and others be allowed, that the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
situated exactly behind those islands, west, has been scooped out 
hy the current which makes from the equator toward the north. 

Kentucky itself, where, we think, we have found the remains of 
an Egyptian colony, or nation, as in the case of the works and cat- 
comb at Lexington, is in latitude but five degrees north of Egypt. 
So that whether they may have visited America on a voyage of ex- 
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ploraliou, or have been (bivco on tlic coast aguinsl Ibeir will ; in 
cither rose, it nuuld be pcirectly ualural that Ibey should have es- 
tablishm lLeuu.'lvcs iu that re|i;ioii. 

Trails of EgyjiliaD maimers were TouliI oniong many of the na- 
tions of South America, mingled willi those who ajipeared to be of 
other origin ; of »hic)i wu'ehall xpcak again in the course of this 
work. 

But at Lexington the trails are loo notorious to allow them to he 
oilier thau pure Egyptian, in full posiession of the strongest com- 
pltixioQ of their national eharaeler, thai of embalming, vvhich was 
connected with their religion- 

The Misait^ippi, which disembogues itself into the Mexican 
tiulf, In in the same noitb lalilude with j!^gypl, and may have, by 
its likeness to the Egyptian Nile, invited those adventurers to pur- 
sue its course, lill a pluco, suited lo their views or necessilieB, may 
luive presented. 

The ancient Funic, rhoenician, or Carlhagcman langua^, is all 
the same ; the tbaraiters called Punic, or Phcenician, therefore, 
are also the same. A fac simile of those characters, as copied by 
Dr. Adam Clarke, ore herciiilli presented. See No. 4. 
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They were discoveicd in the islond of Malta, iu the Mediterra- 
nean, which was nnciently inhabited by the Fliwiiieians, long be- 
fore the Romaus L'xisted as a nation. These characters were found 
engravud on n stone, in a cave of thai island, in the year 1761, 
wbidi was a si^piilclH'al cnvc, so used by the earliest inhabitants. 
These charncttrs, being found in tliis ancient repository ol the 
dead, it is believed marks the place of the burial of that famous 
Carthageiiian general, HaniMBAL, as they explicitly allude to that 
character- The reading in the original is as follows ; 
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*' Chadar Beth olam kabar Chanibaal Nakeh becaletfi hav6h, 
rachm daeh Am beshuth Chanilaal ben Bar melee." 

Whicb, being interpreted, is : " The inner chamber of the sano 
tuary of the sepulchre of Hannibal, illustrious in the consummafion 
of calamity. JEIe was belored. The people lanlent, when array* 
ed in order of battle^ Hannibal the son of Bar-Melee." 

This is is one of the lai^st remains of the Punic or Phoenician 
language now in existence. Characters oCthis description are also 
found on the rocks in Dighton, Massachusetts, near the sea. 

In a chain of mountains between die rivers Oronoco and Ama- 
zon, in South America, are found engraved In a cavern, on a block 
of granite, characters iBupposed also to be Punic letters. 

A fac simUe of which is preseiited at No. 5. These were fur-^ 
nished by Baron Humboldt, in his volume of Researches in South 
America ; between which and those given us above, by Dr Clarke, 
it is easy to perceive, a small degree of siimilarity. 

But if thePhcenician letters, sh<>wn at Nos. 4 and 5, are highly 
interesting, those whidi follow, at Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are equally so. 
These are presented to the public by Professor Rafinesque, in his 
Atlantic Journal^ for 1832, with their meaning. 

Under figures 1 and 2, are the African or Lybian characters, the 
primitive letteri^ of the most ancient ns^ions of Africa. Under 
figure 8, are tlie American letters, or letters of Otolum, an ancient 
city, the ruins of which are found in South America, being so far, 
as yet explored, of an extent embracing a circumferen<?e of twenty- 
four miles, of which we shall again speak in due time. 

The stmilarity,. which uppiears between the African letters and 
the letter9 of America, as in use perhaps two thousand years before 
Christ, is ahuost, if not exact, showing, beyond a doubt, that the 
same nations, the same languages, and the same arts, which were 
known in ancient Lybia or Africa, were also known in America ; 
as well also as nations from old China, who came to the western 
coast in huge vessels, as we shall show in this work. 

We here subjoin an account of those characters, numbered 1,2,3, 
by the author. Prof. Rafinesque ; and also of the American Glyphs^ 
which, however, are not presented here ; they are, it appears, 
formed by a combination of the letters numbered 1, 2, 3, and re- 
sembling very much, in our opinion, the Chinese characters, when 
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grouped, or combinedj with b view (o express a sentence 
paragvnph, in their ianguoge. Tbe account is as follows 
LYBIAN. AMERICAN. 
No. 1. 2. 3, 




E.r. 


AIPS. 


A. 


E,e. 


ESH, 


E. 


Nose. 


IFR. 


r. 


Tongue. OMBR. 


0. 


Hud. 


VUID 


u. 


Emh. 


LAJWBB. 


L. 


Se.. 


MAH. 


M. 


Air. 


NISP. 


N." 


Fire 


RASH. 


P. 


SUD. 


BAP. 


Bp. 


Moon. 


CEK. 


O.k. 


Mare. 


DOR. 


D. t. 


Mer'y 


GOREG. 


G. 


Veno. 


UAF. 


V. f. 


Saturn 


SIASH. 


S. ih 


JupiterTHEUE. 


PLz. 
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Letler to Air. CirAMPOLLiON on the Graphic Sijslems of Ame- 
rica, and Ihe Glyphs of Otoi-OM of Palenque, in Central 
America. — Elements of the Glyphs. 

I have tbe pleasure to present you here to annexed, a tubular and 
compsrilive view of the Atlanlic alphabets of the 2 Continents, 
with a speeimeu of the Groups of Letters or Glyphs of the monu- 
menia of Otolum or Palenque ': which belong to my 7lh series of 
graphic signs, and are in fact words formed by grouped letters or 
Elements as in Chinese Characters ; or somewhat like the cyphers 
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now yet in use among us, formed by acrostied anagrams or combi- 
nations of the first letters of words or names. 

When I began my investigation of these American Glyphs, and 
1>ecame convinced that they must have beei^ groups of letters, I 
^ . Sought for t'he Elementary Letters in all the ancient known alpha- 
*'"■ heX&j the Chinese Sanscrit and Egyptian above all ; but in vain- 
Thef Chinese characters offered but few similarities with these 
glyphs, and not haVing a literal but syllabic alphabet, could not 
promi^ the neiedful clue. The Sanscrit alphabet and all its de- 
rived branches, including even the Hebfew, Phoenican, Pelagic,, 
Celtic and Cantabrian alphabets were totally unlike in forms and 
combinations of ^ grouping. But in the great variety of Egyptian 
form of the same letters, I thought that I could trace some resem- 
blance vnth our American Glyphs. In fact I could see in them 
the Egyptian Cross, Snake, Circle, Delta^ Square, TrMent, Eye^ 
Feather, Fish, Hand, &c., but sought in vain for ther Bi):ds, Lions, 
Hphynx, Beetle, an^ 100 other nameless signs of Egypt. 

However, this first examination and approximation of analogy in 
Egypt and Africa was a great preliminary step in the enquiry. 1 
bad always believed that the Atlantes of Africa have partly colo^ 
nized America, as so many ancient writers have affirmed ; this be- 
lief led me to search for any preserved fragments of the alphabets 
of Western Africa, and Lybia, the land of the African Atlantes yet 
existing under'the names of Berbers, Tuarics, Shelluhs, &c. This 
was no easy task, the Atlantic antiquities are still more obscure 
than the Egyptian. No Champollion had raised their veil; the 
city of Farawan, the Thebes of the Atlantes, whose splendid ruins 
exist as yet in the Mountains of Atlas, has not even been described 
properly as yet, nor its inscriptions delineated. 

However I found at last in Gramay (Africa Illustrata) an old Ly- 
bian alphabet, which has been copied by Purchas in his cdlection 
of old alphabets. I was delighted to find it so explicit, so well 
connected with the Egyptian, being also an Acrostic Alphabet, and 
above all to find that all its signs were to be seen in the Glyphs of 
Otolum. Soon after appeared in a supplement to Claperton and 
Denham's travels in Africa, another old and obsolete Lybian alpha- 
bet, not acrostical, found by Denham in old inscriptions among the 
Tuarics of Targih and Ghraat west of Fezan : which although un* 
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Ul^e iiie dl^t had yet many analogies, and also with the Aflieacaii 
glyphs. 

Thinking then that I had found the piimitiyes elements of diese 
glyphs, ,1 hastened to communicate this important fact to Me. Du- 
jponceau (in a printed letter directed to him in 1828) who was 
struck with the analogy, and was ready to confess that the glyphs 
of Palenque, might he alphabetical words; although ^ he did not 
believe before ^at ai^y American alphabets were extant But he 
could not pursue my connection of ideas, analqpes of; sigps, lan- 
guages and traditi<ms, to the extent which I deinred and now am 
able to prove. 

To render my conclusions perspicuous, I must divide the subject 
into several parts : directing my enquiries Ist on the dd Lybian 
alphabet 2dly. On the Tuaric alphabet. 3dly. On their ele- 
ments in &e American glyphs. 4thly. On the possibihly to read 
th/em. While the examination of their language in connection 
with the other Atlantic languages, will be the theme of my third 
letter. 

I. The old Lybian delineated in the Table No. l,,has all the ap- 
pearance of a very ancient alphabet, based upon the acrostical jdan 
of Egypt; but in a very dl^rent language, of which we have 16 
words preserved. This language may have been that of a branch 
of AtlanCes, perhaps the Getulians (GE-TULA, or Tulas of die 
plains) or of the Ammonians, Old Lybians, and also Atlantes. 

Out of these 16 words, only 5 have a slight affinity with the 
Egyptian, they are — 

Nose Ifr.L. Nif.E. 

Sea Mah Mauh. 

Saturn ' Siash Sev. 

Venus Uaf Ath. 

Ear Aips Ap. 

While tills Lybian has a greater analogy with the Pelagic dia- 
lects, as many as 12 out of 16 being consimiiar. 

Eye EshL. Eshas P. 

Nose Ifr Rinif. 

Hand Vuld Hul, Chil. 

. Earth Lambd Landa 

Sea Mah Marah, 

Fire Rash Purah 
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Selka, Krei, 


Dor 
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Therefore the nutncricU analogy is only 32 per cent with the 
"Egyptian, while it « 75 per cent, with the Pelagic. Asothei 
proof among many that the aocient Atlantes were intimately coa- 
UGcted with the Pelagian imtious of Greece, Ilaly, and Spain ; bat 
much less so mth the Egyptians from ivbom they however borrow- 
ed perhaps their graphic system. 

This system is very remai-kable. 1. By its acrostic form. 2. 
By haying only 16 letters like most of the primitive alphabets, but 
unlike the Egyptian and Stmscrit- 3- By being susceptible of 22 
sounds by modiication of 6 of the letter^, as usual among the 
Pelagian and Etruscan. 6. Above all by being based upon tlie 
acrostics of 3 irapot^aat series of physical objects, the 5 senses re- 
piesested by their agents in man, the 4 elements of nature and the 
7 planets: which are very philosophical ideas, and must haveoii^ 
nated in a civilized nation and learned priesthood. 5. By the 
graphic signs being also rude delineations ol' these physical objects 
or their emblems- The ear, eye, nose, tongue and hand for the 5 
senses- The triangle for the earth, fish for the sea or water, snake 
for the air, flame for fire. A circle for the sun, crescent for the 
moon, a sword for Mara, a purse for Mercury, the V for Venus, 
double ring for Saturn, and trident for Jupiter- Venus beioglhe 
5th planet has nearly the same sign as V the 5th letter. 

These physical emblems are so natural and obvious, thai they 
are sometimes found among many of the ancient alphabets ; the 
sun and moon even among the Chinese. But in the Egyptian 
alphabets, the emblems apply very often to different letters, owing 
to the diSerence of language and acrostic feature. Thus the hand 
applies to D in Egyptian instead of U, the eye to R, the circle 1» 
O, the snake to L, &c, 

II. The second Lybian alphabet No. 2, in the Tables, was the 
ancient alphabet of Tuarics, a modem branch of the Atlantes, until 
superseded by the Arabic. Denham found vrith some difficulty its 
import, and names of letters which are not acrostic but literaj, and 
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1^ in number. It is doubtful whether these names were well ap- 
^ed in all instances, as the explainer was ignorant and Denham 
not aware of the importance of this alphabf^t Some appear not 
well named' and U with V have the same sign W ; but these are 
always interchangeable in old language, and in alphabet No. 1, 
y is eaUed UAF instead of YAF, and U is YULD instead of 
UULD ! 

As we have it, this alphabet is sufficiently and obViouslj derived 
fiom the First, 11 out of the 16 lettMs being similar or nearly so, 
while only 5 lure difierent, E, M, R, O and Z. This last appears 
die substitute of TH, of No. 1, and GH represents G. Yet they 
are by far more alike than the Demotic is from the Hieratic Egypt- 
ian, and I therefore deem this No. 2 a Demotic form of the ancient 
Lybian tnr Atlantic. 

I might have given and compared several other Lybian alphabets 
found in inscriptions ; but as they have been delineated without a 
key nor names, it is at present very difficult to decypher diem« I 
however recommend them' to the attention of the learned, «nd a- 
mong others, point out the Lybian inscription of Apollonia, the har- 
bor of Gyrene, given by Lacella in his travels in the Oyrenaica. 
The letters of this inscription appear more numerous than 16 or 
even 32, and dthougn they have some analogies with the 2 Lybistn 
al|^^bets, yet approximate still more to the Demotic of Egypt and 
the Phcenician. But the inscriptions in Mount Atias and at Fara- 
wan, when collected and decyphered, will be found of much great- 
er histoiical importance. 

lU. Meantime in the column No. % of the tabular view are giv- 
en 46 Elements of the Glyphs of Otolum or Palenque, a few of 
these glyphs being given also in column No. 4. These 46 ele- 
ments are altogether similar or derived from the Lybian prototypes 
of No. 1 and 2. In some cases they are absolutely identic, and 
the conviction of their common origin is almost complete, particu- 
lariy when taken in connection with the collateral proofs of tradi- 
tions and languages. These elements are somewhat involved in 
the grouping, yet they may easily be peit^eived and separated.' 
Sometimes they are ornamented by double lines (ur otherwise, as 
monumental letters often are. Sometimes united to outside Qum- 
bers represented by long eDipsesmeaning 10, and round dots mean- 
ing unities, which approximates to the Mexican system of gfaphic 
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numerilitioD. Besides these 46 elements, some others may be seen 
in the glyphs, which I le/t off, because too intricate ; although they 
appear reducible if a larger table could have been ^ given. There 
is hardly a single one t^at may" not be traced to these forips, or that 
baffles the actual theory. Therefore the conclusion must occur, 
that such astonishing coincidence cannot be casual, but it is the re* 
suit of original derivation. , 
The following remarks are of s6me importance. 

1. The glyphs of Otolum are written from top to bottom^ like 
the Chinese, or from side to side indifferently like the Egyptian 
and the Demotic Lybian of No. 2. We are not told how No. 1 
was written, but probably in the same way. Several signs were 
used for the same letter as in £gypt 

2. Although the most common way of writing the groups is in 
rows, and each group separated, yet we fin4 some framed as it 
were in oblong squares or tablets like those of Egypt. See plate 
12y of the work on Palenque by Delrio and Cabrera*^ In that 12tfa 
plate there are abo some singular groups resembling our musical 
notes ; could they be emblems of songs or hymns ? 

9. The letter represented by a head occurs frequ^itly ; but it is 
remarkable that' the features are very different from thoi^ of the re- 
markable race of men or heroes delineated in the sculptures. 

4. In reducing these elements to the alphabetical form,* I have 
been guided by the more plausible theory evolved by similar forms. 
Wie have not here the more certain demonstration of Bilingual in- 
scriptions ; but if languages should uphold this theory, the eertain- 
ty will be increased of the Atlantic origins of Otolum. 

IV. But shall we be able to read these glyphs and inscriptions ? 
without positively knowing in what language they were;. written ! 
The attempt will be arduous, but it is not impossible. In Egypt, 
the Coptic has been found such a close dialect of the Egyptian, that 
it has enabled you to read the oldest hieroglyphs. We find among 
the ancient dialects of Chiapa Yucatan and Guatimah, the 
branches of the ancient speech of Otolum. Nay, Otolum was per- 
haps the ancient TOL'or TOLA, «eat of the Toltecas, (people of 
Tol,) and their empire; but this subject will belong to my third 
letter. I will now merely give a few attempts to read some of the 
groups. For instance : 
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1* The gnrap or word on the seat of the sitting maa of pfacte4 of 
notiumeiits of Palanque, I read UOBAC, being formed by a hand^ 
m longae, a circle, aa ear, and a crescent it k perhaps his name^ 
And underneath &e seat is an eye with s smaH circle inside, mean^ 
ingEB. 

2. In plate 5, is an eye vnth twoi^nexed rii^, meaning proba- 
bly BAB, and perhaps the Sun, which is BAFin the hyhiva at- 
phabejt. 

3. In plate 7, the glyph of the comer with a head, a fisb, and m 
crescent, means }ffobabl/ KIM. 

4. The first glyph of page 15, is probably BALKE. 

5. 1 can makeont many others reading ICBE, BOCOGO, TOPO^ 
EPL, PKE, &c. 

If these words and others .(^tliongfa some may be names) can 
be fouiid in African languages; or itt those of Central America, we 
shall obtain perhaps the key to the whole language of Old Otolum. 
And next reach step by step to the desirable Iqiowledge of reading 
those glyphs, which may corer much historical knowldedge of high 
import. Meantime I have opened the padi, if my thecnry and con* 
jectnres are cmrrect, as 1 hare strong reasons to belicTC. 

Bendes this monumental alphabet, the same n^on that built Oto* 
lum had a Demotic alphabet belonging to my QQx series; wluch was 
found in Guatimala and Yucatan, at the Spanish conquest A» 
specimen of it has been given by Btumboldt in his American Re- 
searches, plate 45, from the Dresden Library, and has been ascer* 
tained to be Guatimalan instiead of Mesdcan, being totally unlike 
the Mexican pictorial manuscripts. Thia page of Demotic has let- 
ters and numbers, these represented by strokes meaning 5 and dots 
meaning ijaities, as the dots never exceed 4. This, is nearly simi- 
lar to the monumental numbers. 

The words are much less handsome than the monumental glyphs ; 
4tey are also uncouth glyphs in rows filmed by irregular or flexuons 
heavy strokes, inclosing within in small strokes, nearly the same 
letters as in the monuments. It might not be impossible to decy- 
pher s(Mne of these manuscrips written on metl paper : nnce they 
are written in languages yet qpoken, and the writing was under- 
stood in Central America, as late as 200 years ago. K thb is done 
it will be the best chie to the monumental inscripticms. 

^ C S. RAFINESQUE. 
PhUadelphiaj February^ 1833. 
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This lettw as nbove, stroDgly corroberates our Kupposiiion, that 
ite authors of the embalmed Mummies found in the cave of Lex- 
ington, were of EgyptiaD flrigin. 

See Morse's Geog. p. 500, aod the Western G*z. p. 103, states 
tbat several liundced mummieB were discovered near Lexington, is 
a cave, but were wholly destroyed by the first settlers- 



FURTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTERN ANTIQUITIES, WITH 
ANTEDILUVLAN TRAITS. 



CiHClNNATi, is situated on one of tbo:w csHoples^f antiquity, 
of great extent. They are found on the upper level of that town, but 
none on the lower one- They are so conspicuous «s to catch the 
first range of the eye. 

There is every reason lo suppose, that at the remote period of 
the building of these antiquities, the lowest level formed part of 
the bed of the Ohio. A gentleman who was living near the town 
of Cincinnati, in 1826, on the upper level, had occasion to sink a 
well for his accommodotion, who persevered in digging to the deptli 
of 80 feet without finding water, but still petsisling id the atlempt, 
his workmen found themselves obstructed by a substance, which 
resisted their labor, though evidently not slone. They cleared die 
surface and sides from the earth bedded around it, when there ap- 
peared the gtiirap of a tree, three feet in diameter, and two feet 
high, which had been cut down with an axe. The blows of the 
axe were yet visible- 
It was nearly of the colour and apparent character of coal, but 
had not the friable and fusible quality of that miBerat ; ten feet be- 
low, the water sprang up, and the well is now in constantsupply,, 
and high repute. 

Reflections on this discovery are these, first; that the tree was 
undoubtedly antediluvian. Second ; that the river now called the 
Ohio, did not exist anterior to the deluge, in as much as the re- 
mains of the tree were found firmly rooted, in it^ original position^ 
several feet belouL the bed of that river. Third ; that America was 
peopled before the flood, as appears from the action ot the aica, in 
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cutting down the tree. Pourth ; that the antediluvian Americansy 
were acquainted with Ae use and proprieties of iron, as the rust of 
the axe was on the top of the stump when discovered. 

And why should they not he acquainted with both its proprieties 
and utility, seeing it was an antediluvian discovery. Tubal jDain, 
one of the sons of Cain, the son of Adam, we find) according to 
Genesis, iv. chap. 22d verse, was a blacksmith, and worked in iron 
and brass, more than a thousand years before the flood. 

It was about five hundred years from the creation, when Tubal 
Cain is noticed in the sacred history, to have been a worker in brass 
and iron; but, says Dr. Clarke the commetator, ^^ although this is 
the first smith on record, who taught how to make warlike instru- 
ments, and domestic utensils, out of brass and iron, yet a knowl> 
edge pf metal, must have existed long before, for Cain was a tiller 
of the ground, md so was Adam, which they could not have been, 
without spades, hooks, &;c." 

The Roman plough was formed of wood, being in shape, like 
the anchor to a vessel ; the ploughman held to one fluke, so as to 
gufde it, while the other entered the ground pointed with iron, and 
as it was drawn along by the stem, it tore the earth in a streak, 
mellowing it for the seed. 

' Such, it is likely, was the form of the primitive plough, from 
which, in the progress of ages, improvements have been made, till 
the present one, as now formed, and is the glory of the well tilled 
field. ' ' 

According to this opinion, it would appear, that in the very first 
period of time, men. were acquainted with the metals, and as they 
diverged from the common centre, which was near the garden of 
Eden, they carried with them a knowledge of this all important 
discovery. 

If the stump is indeed antediluvian, we learn one important fact, 
Ihd this is it ; Araferica, by whatever name it was called before the 
deluge, was then a body of earth above the waters ; and also, was 
connected with Asia ; where, it is allowed on all hands, man was 
originated. 

If it were not connected with Asia, it might be inquired, how 
then came men in America, before the flck>d, the triats of whose in 
dustiy, imd agricultural pursuits, are discovered in the felling of 
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this tree, as well as a great number of other inatances, of which 
we shall apeak by and by. 

It is not probable, that before the flood, there was so small a 
quantity of dry land, on the earth, as at the present time ; the wa- 
ters of the globe being generally hid beneath the incumbent soil, 
80 that an easy communication of all countries with each other, eX' 
jited ; which must have greatly facilitated the progress of mBn,'in 
" peopling, and subduing it." 

We know very well, it is aaid, " the gathering togetker of the 
waters, called He seas ;" but it does not follow, that they were not 
subterranean ; and it is more than intimated, that such was the fact, 
when it is said, " all the fount^ns of the great deep were broken 
up," on the day the flood commenced. 

But by what means were they broken up, this is left to conjec- 
ture, as the Scriptures are higher in their aim, thau the mere grati- 
fication of curious questions of this sort ; hut in some way this was 
done. The very terms, " broken up," signify the exertion of pow- 
er and molence, of sufHcient force to burst at once, whole continents 
from tke face of the deep, and also, to throw out, at one wide riuh, 
the central waters of the globe- 
But can we conceive of any means made use of to effect this, 
other than the direct pressure of God's power, sinking the earth to 
the depths beneath, so that the water might rise above, taking the 
place of the land .' We imagine we can. 

It is well known, the velocity of the earth, in its onward motion, 
round the sun, is about twenty miles a second, nearly the speed of 
lightning- Let Him, therefore, who at first imposed this incon- 
ceivable velocity, stop the earth in this motion, suddenly ; what 
would the effect be ? all the fluids, tliat is, the waters, whether 
above ground or underneath it, would rush forward, mth a power 
equal to their weight, which would be sufficient to burst away 
mountains, or any impediment whatever j and rushing round tha 
globe, from the extreme western point, rolling one half of the 
mighty flood over this side of it, and the other half over the anti- 
pode on the other side, which is relatively beneath us, till the two 
half worlds of water should meet at the extreme easl, where heap- 
ing up, by their force, above a common level, would, gradually, 
' roll back to their original places, as the tarth should again go for- 
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tvitfd ;, this is our opinion of the way how ^^ aU the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up." 

If the. earth were to be arrested in its course now^ the efiect 
wbuM be the same. Suppose we illustrate the position, for a tofBh 
ment. Place a vessel of water on a plank, for instance, open on 
.the top, like a common bowl, fastened to the plank, so that it should 
not be liable to overset. Cause tins plank to move, at -first slowly, 
but increase its steady, onward velocity, as much as the fluid will 
bear, without causing a re-tiction ; when, therefore, its utmost 
speed is obtained, stop it suddenly ; the effect would be, the water 
in the vessel would instantly fly over, leaving the bowl behind. — 
Such,^ therefore, we imagine would be the effect, if the earth were 
now caused to stand suddenly still, in iti^ orbit ; except this difier- 
«Qce, the law of gravitation would prevent the waters of the earth 
firom leaving the surface, but would cause a rapid current in the 
direction the earth is pursuing. 

That the waters of the deluge came from the west, is evident 
from the manner in which the various strata of the earth are situat- 
ed, over the whole of our country ; and that its motion was very 
violent, is also evident from the appearance i^ native or primitive 
lock, being found on the top of that which is of secondary forma- 
tion, and of gravel and sand in hills, and smaller eminences, lying 
on beds of clay, and soils of various kinds below it. 

The effects of the deluge can be traced in all the earth in diis 
way, and particularly about Albany, Saratoga, and about the lakes, 
and to the east, showing the waters flowed in that direction. 

For a beautiful and able description of this subject, flee Thomas' 
Travels, published at Auburn, under the head, ^' The Deluge." 

At the same time the waters above the firmament, in the clouds, 
were permitted to burst downward, which in its fall, subdivided 
into drops, as is natural ; so that one vast perpetual storm, for forty 
days and forty nights rusKed with all the violence of a tornado, up- 
on the globe, quite around it, .by which, in so short a time, the 
Inghest hills were buried fifteen cubets deep, and upward ; this is 
what we suppose is meant by the words ^^ and the windows of 
heaven were opened." 

3ttt it may be inquired, from whence did the lands receive wa- 
ter to furnish them with, so long a rain as a storm of forty days and 
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fiigbts ; find from whence originated vapor enough to becloud the 
v;hole circumambient atmosphere of the earth at once. Surely, 
iK>me cause m6re than existed beforie ihe flood, or since^ must have 
transpired at that time, to have produced this great accumulation of 
clouds and rain. . ^ 

The answer is, we ap|)rehend — that the central waters burst- 
ing suddenly from the gieat deep, ii](volving the whole globe, pre- 
isented a greaier surface of that fluid to the rays of the sun, so that 
by its operation oia the face of the waters, a dense inbt or vapor 
was at once produced quite round the earth, which, in its ascent, 
carried tip incessantly that quantitjr of water which furnished the 
Atmosphere foe so long and so dreadful a storm, and justify ^e ex- 
pression, " and the window^ of heaven were opened." , 

In this way the surface of the earth was ruined ; adisproportionr 
ate quantity of water, fzaused to appear on the surface, .while in the 
4Bame ratio, the land is sunk to the depths bdow. 

Sixteen bnhdred years and rising was the space of time allowed 
from the creation till the flood ; a time quite si^cient to people the 
whole earlli, even if it were dien enjoying a surface of dry land, 
twice as ih^ch as it does at the present time, being but about one- 
fourth ; and America, as appears from this one monument, the 
slump of Cincinnati, was a part of the earth which was peopled by 
the Antediluvians. 

The celebrated antiquarian, ^muel L. Mitchell, late of New- 
York^ with, other gentlemen, eminent for their knowledge of natu- 
ral . history, are even of the opinion that America was the country 
where Adam was <Hreated. In a letter to Governor De Witt Clinr 
ton, in which this philosopher argued the common origin of the 
people of Aiiierica, and those of Asia, he says: '^ I avoid the 
opportunity, which this grand conclusion afibrds me, of stating, that 
America was the cradle of the human race ; of tracing its coloniea 
westward over thePaciflc Ocean, and beyond the sea of Eamschat* 
ka, to new settlements ; of following the emigrants by land and Wft- 
ter, until they reached Europe and Africa. I had no inclination to 
oppose the current opinions relative to the place of man's creation 
and dispersion. I thought it was scarcely worth tibe while to in- 
form an European, that in coming to America, he had left the new 
world behind him, for the purpose of visiting the old. "-~^mmca» 
Antq. Sodetifjp, 331. 

• 17 
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But this opinion cannot obtain^ if we place the least reliance on 
the statement of Mosies, in his Book of Genesis ; iivho gives a chr- 
dunstantial account of tlie place of man's creation, by stating the 
names of the very rivers, arising out of the region of country called 
Paradise ; Such as Pison, Havilah, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphra- 
tes ; or as they now are called, Fhasis, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphra« 
tes ; this last retains its original «name. ' 

No such rivers are' known in America, nor the countries dirough 
which they flow. Here are data to argue from, but the position, 
or rather the suggestion of Professor Mitchell, has absolutely no 
data whatever. If but a tradition, favoring that opinion, were^ound 
«ven among the Indians, it would aflbrd some fotmdatipn : but as 
tl^eir tradition universally alludes to some part of the efurth, far 
^way, from whence they came, it would seem exceedingly extra- 
vagant to argue a contrary belief. 

This one stumpj we consider surpasses in consequence the mag- 
' uificence of all the temples of antiquity, whose fonuiken turretis, di- 
lapidated walls, tottering and fiillen pillars, whidi i^ak in lan- 
guage loud and mournful, the story of their ruin ; because it is a 
remnant of matter^ in form and fashion, such as it was, before the 
earth ^' perished by water," bearing on its t(^ &e indubitable 
parks of the exertion of man, of so remote a time. 

It is not impossible but America may Jiave been the country 
where Noah builded his ark, as directed by the Most Hig^. 

We know very well, when the mind refers to the subject of 
Noah's Ark, our thoughts ^re immediately associated with Mount 
Ararat, because it rested there, on the subdding of the flood. But 
this circumstance precludes a possibility of its havings been built 
thersj if we allow the waters of the deluge to have bad any cur 
rent at all. It is said in Genesis, that the Ark floated, or was 
b<N:ne upon the waters above the earth, and also, that the ark '^ weni 
^ipm the face of the too/ertf." From which fact we imagine there 
must have been a current, or it could not have toeni upon the wa- 
ters. Consequently, it werU Jrem the place where it was built, be- 
ing dbedient to the current of the waters. 

Now, if it had been built any where in the country called Arme- 
ma, where the mountain Ararat is situated ; and as it is found the 
waters had a general eastern directicm, the Ark in going on the face 
of tho waters, would have, during the time the waters of th6 de« 
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luge prevailed^ which was an hundred and fifty days, or five months, 
(that is, prevailed after the commencement of the deluge, till its 
greatest depth was effected ^) gone in an eastern direction as far 
perhaps as to the region of the islands^! Japan, beyond China, 
east, a distance of about six thousand miles from Ararat, which 
would be at the rate of about forty miles a day, or if it had floated 
faster, would have carried it into the Pacific Ocean. 

But if we may imagine it was erected in North America, or som^ 
where in the latitude of the state of New- York, or even farther 
west, the current of the deluge would have borne it easterly. And 
suppose it may have been carried at the rate of forty or fifty miles 
a day, would, during the time the waters prevailed ; in which time, 
we may suppose, a current existed, have progressed as f|ur as to 
Ararat ; a distance of neariy six thousand miles from America, 
where it did actually rest. 

More than sixteen hundrted years had elapsed, when the ark was 
finished, and it may fairly be inferred, that as Noah was bom about 
one thousand years after the creation of the world, that mankind 
had from necessity, arising from the pressure of population, gone 
very far away from the regions round about Eden ; and the coun* 
try where Noah was bom may as well be supposed to have been 
America, as any other part of the earth ; seeing there are indubita- 
ble signs of antediluvian population in many parts of it. Unite 
this circumstance with that of the ascertained current of the deluge 
from America, and with the fact of the Ark's having rested in an 
easterly direction from this country, welcome to a conclusion that 
here, perhaps in the very State of New-^York, the miraculous ves- 
sel was erected, and bore away, treasured with its exiormous ca- 
pacity, the progenitors of the human race renewed. So that if 
America have not the honor of being the country where Adam was 
created, as is believed by some, it has nevertheless the honor, as 
supposed, of being the country where the ark was erected. 

In Morse's Universal Geography, first volume^ page 142, the dis- 
covery of this stump is corroborated : '^ In* digging a well in Cin- 
cinnati, the stump of a tree was found in a sound state, ninety feet 
below the surface ;" and in digging another well, at the same place, 
another stump was found, at ninety-four feet below the surface, 
which had evident marks of the axe ; and on its top there appeared 
as if some iron tool had been consumed by rust." 
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The axe had, na doubt, been struck into the top of the stumps 
when the horrors of the deluge first appeared, in the burstiog forth 
of the waters from above, that is from the windows of heaven ; — 
whe0 sounds terrific, from the breaking forth of the waters of the 
great deep, and from the shock all sensitive beings must have felt 
when the earth' was caused to stand still in its onward course round 
the sun, for the space perhaps of a day. Remember Joshua,, at 
whose command and prayer, God stopped the earth Jbr the space of 
a whole day, but 'not in its onward course around the sun, but its 
diurnal motion on|y, which cauld not have any effect pn the fluids- 
of m^e earth, as the sudden interruption of the other motion would 
have. . 

Who would not flee, or be petrified on the spot, when pheno- 
mena 80 terrible, without pressage or warning, were changing the 
face of things, and the feelings of the atmosphere ; the earth quiv- 
ering like an aspen leaf ; forests leaniug to the east, and snapping 
asunder in one awful crash over all the wide wilderness ; rocks 
with mountains tumbliug from their summits ; the stoutest heart 
would quail at such an hour as this ; an aore, with all things else, 
would be left by the owners, and a general flight, if they could 
stand at all on their feet, would take place, they knew not whither, 
ibr safety. 

In one of the communications of the admired Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchell, Professor of Natural History, to the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, he mentions a certain class of antiquities as distin- 
guished entirely from those which are found in and about the 
mounds of the west, as follows : In the section of country about 
Fredonia, on the south side of Lake Erie, are discovered' objects 
deservedly worthy of particular and inquisitive research. This 
kind of antiquities, present themselves on digging from thirty to 
fifty feet below the present surface of the ground. *^ They occur 
in the form of fire brands, split wood, ashes, coals, and occasionally 
tools and utensils, buried to those depths." This, it will he pei^ 
ceived, is much below the bed of Lake Erie, of consequence must 
have been antediluvian, and agrees with the discovery of the 
stumps at Cincinnati. *' I am informed that in Jlhode-Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, and in Ohio, such discoveries 
have been made." He says, ^^ I wish the members of the s6biety 
would exert themselves with all possible diligence to ascertain and 
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eoUect the facts of this description^ Thdj will be exceedingly cu- 
rious, both for the geologist and historian. After such facts shall 
have been collected and methodised, we may perhaps draw some 
satisfactory conclusions ; light may possibly be shed upon the re- 
mote PdasgianSy ioid upon the traditionary AtkaUidies.^^ 

But we cannot allow the discoveries made at this vast depth, to 
belong to any age, or to any of the works of man this. side the d&r 
luge, as that time enough has not elapsed si&ce that catastrophe, to 
allow the decomposition of vegetables, nor of convulsions, to have 
buried these articles so deep beneath the surface extending over so 
great a tract of country. The draining of lakes^ however suddeui 
could never have had so wide and universal an effect. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are compelled to refer them to 
the works of man beyond the flood, which, by the overflowing of 
the waters, and the consequent ruin of the original surface, these 
works, with their makers, have been thus buried in a tomb more 
di:eadful to .the imagination than the ordinary recepticles of the 
dead. 

In evidence that the ocean, at some period in ages past, over- 
whelmed the American continent, we notice, from the ^^ British 
Spy," page 112, an account of the discovery of the skeleton of a 
whale, in Virginia : 

'< Near Williainsburgb has recently been discovered, by a farm- 
er, while digging a ditch through a plat of ground, about five feet 
below the surface, a considerable portion of the skeleton of a whale. 
Several fragments of the ribs,, and other parts, were found, with 
the whole of the vertebrae, or backbone, regularly arranged, and 
very litttle impaired as to figure. The spot where it was found is 
about two miles from James river, and about sixty ffom the sea. 
In the same region, at depths of from sixty^ to ninety and an hun- 
dred feet, have been found the teeth of sharks." In every region 
of the earth, as well as America, and on the highest mountains, are 
found the bones and shells of the ancient inhabitants of the sea. 
From the universality of those appearances, we conclude they were 
deposited and cai^t thither by the billows of the deluge. 

From the discoveries of articles of the utensil character, the bones 
of whales, the teeth of sharks, and the stumps of Cincinnati, at 
various depths, as stated above ; we are led to the conclusion, that 
the original surface, of what is now called America, was perhaps 
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not much disturbed; but was rather suddenly overwhelmed fnun 
the west, by the bursting forth lof the subterranean Pacific, wbich, 
till then, had been covered with land, mountains and vales, thickly 
|>eopled. 

The vast depths of strata of loam, sand, clay, gravel, and stone, 
which, lie over each other, evincing, from the unnatural manner of 
their positions, that they were thix>wn furiously, by the agent, wa- 
ter^ over the whole continent, furnished from the countries of the 
West. 

If such may have been the fact, how dreary, sublime, and hok^ 
rible, when we reflect upon the immensity of the antediluvian 
population, west of AD^enca? at once thrown, vdth all their works, 
their wealth, and power, rapidly alopg the dreadful current^ run- 
ning east, broad as half the earth, crushed and mingled vnth tl^e 
ruined world of their own country. Here it may be supposed at 
different depths, their broken bodies are buried, together with the 
antediluvians of America ; while above 1hem, the towns, cities, and 
living world of the present times, are in full career. As we pass 
along, over the surface of jthe earth, whether for recretation and to 
breathe the evening or the morning air ; enjoying the 'pleasant 
promenade, or roll onward in the furious chariot; to reflect that 
this soil is the same once forming a part of the vast covering of the 
Western Ocean ; and that far beneath us,- the bodies of our elder 
brethren are sleeping, is sad and mournful. 

That such may indeed, be the fact, is favoured from the diisco- 
very of the whale's skeleton, found on James River, which could 
never have been deposited there by other means than the flood ; 
forced onward, till killed by the violence and agitation of the wood, 
stone, and earth encumbered waters, and sunk finally down, 
where it was recently discovered. 

The pottery of the ancient nations, mentioned by Schoolcraft, 
found at the vast depth of eighty feet, and even at greater depths, 
at the great Saline in Illinois, is evidence of an antediluvian popu- 
lation in America. 

At Cincinnati there is a barrow or mound of human boneis, situ- 
ated exactly on the edge of the bank that overlooks the lower *town, 
the principal street leading from the water is cut through it, and 
exposes its strata and remains to every person passing by. Seven 
tifers of skeletons lay plainly in sight; where the barrow had caved 
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ftway^ ^1*0111 its being undermined. Among the earth thus fallen 
dowui were found several stone batchetS| pieces of pottery, and a 
fiuUj made of the great bonp of the human leg. This is a verf 
curious instrument, with beautifully canred figures, representing 
birds, squirrels, and small animals, with perforated holes, in the old 
Chrnum manner, whieh, when breathed into, emitted tones of great 
melody. 

Among the modem Indians, no such instrument has ever been 
found. At the time whes^ the street was opened through this bar- 
row of the dead, a great variety of interesting and valuable relics 
were brought to light ; among which were human dovbU teeth^ 
which, on a moderate calculation, bespoke men as large again as 
the present race. Also some brass rings, which were considered 
exceedingly curious ; an instance of which is similar to the one 
before mentioned in this work. Iron rings, as we have before 
me&tioned, were anciently used among the Britons before the Chris- 
tian era, as money; and possibly in this case, the brass rings found 
in this barrow, may be a specimen of the ancient money of Ame- 
rica. 



DISCOVERY OB* AN IVORY IMAGE IN A BONE MOUND AT GIN 

CINNATI. 

In the same barrow of which I have been speaking, was disco^ 
vered an ivory image, which we consider more interesting, and sur- 
passes any discovery yet mentioned.: It is said to be now in the 
cabinet of rare collections, opce in the possession of the illustrious 
Jefferson. 

The account i^f the image is as follows : It is seven inches high ; 
the figure full length ; the costume, a robe^ in numberless folds, 
well (expressed,«and the hair displayed in many ringlets ; the child 
naked, near the left breast, and the mother's eye bent on it with a 
strong expression of affection and endearment. 

There are those who think it a representation of the mother 6f 
our Lord's humanity, with the child Jesus, in her arms. The Ro- 
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man Catholics Have availed themselvea of this imager and made il 
a testimony of the antiquity of their religion, and of the extensive 
range of ^eir Mror^ip, hy attempting to prove thereby that theidol 
was nothing less than a Madona and Child — ^the Virgin Mary, and 
the child Jesus ; and that the Roman Cathc^c reb'gion ivas the 
fir»t which arose in the earliest Christian age in the east, and the 
last which set in the west, where it became extinct, by means of a 
second deluge. 

The idea, however, of a second deluge, is inadmis^ble, as it 
would have destroyed every vestige of the mounds, pyramids, tu- 
muli, and fortifications, of which this work treats y many of which 
are supposed older than the Christian era ; and the mound in which 
the image itself was discovered would also been destroyed* 
> There is, however, another opinion, which is not impossible may 
have furnished the imagination with materials for the origin of such 
a representation. The image may be of Greek origin, and taken 
frc^ Isaiah the Prophet, 7th chap. 14th verse, where it is said, — 
*^ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son." This proj^e- 
cy of Isaiah was known to the Greeks, for the Old Testament was 
translated into their language in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, nearly three hundred years before the Christian 
era. See Adam Clarke's General Preface to the Old Testament, 
page 27, and is known as the Septuagint version. 

The Greek statuaries may, in this way, have easily found the 
beautiful and captivating idea of a tvrgin mother, by reading Isaiah 
in the Greek ; a work fraught with all the grandeur of images in- 
spired by God himself, and could not fail to challenge the reading 
of eyery learned matl of the empire, and such were the statuaries, 
among the Greeks, the' fame of whose exquisite skill in this respect, 
will go down on the historic page to latest time. 

^ From the Greeks such an image, celebrating the idea of a vir- 
gin mother and her child, may have easily come into the possession 
of the Romans, as the Greeks were, soon after the translation of 
the^ Hebrew Scriptures into the Greeks, subdued by the Romans ; 
who, in their conquests, here and there, over the earth, including 
Europe, England, Scotland, and the northern islands, carrying that 
kind of imsige with them as a god, or talisman, and from thence to 
America. 
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It iSj however, not impossible, but it may be indeed of trne Ro- 
man Catholic origin ; as at the time the Romanis evlicuated Europe 
with its isles, Ireland, England, &c., about the year 450, this church 
had risen to great importance in the Roman empire, which aided 
her to establish her altars in every country they had conquered. — 
Consequently long before the Scandinavians colonized Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador, on the American continent, the Christian 
religion was planted in the north of Europe ; first in France, in the 
y^r 496, and then soon after in England ; and so on fai:ther north 
among the ancient Scandinavians, Norwegians, &c., and by these 
to Iceland and Greenland ; who may have also brought this trait 
of that church to America. 

The fort at Cincinnati is a circle, embracing about three acres, 
with a wall seven feet high, and twenty feet broad. At the back 
part of the upper level, at a distance from the circular fort, are two 
mounds of about twenty feet high. ' One of these, by cutting a 
trench frond east to west, fou^ feet wide, and at the depth of ten 
feet, came to some heavy stones, under T^hich was a body of com- 
position resembling plaster of Paris. This broke with great dijffi- 
culty, when there were exposed a few fragments of an adult human 
skeleton, placed on a bed <^a similar nature with 'the covering. 

It was determined to ascertain whether the monument was 
erected in n^emoiy of one person or more, the lower bed of hard 
substance was also broken through, and underneath a stratum of 
stones, gravel and earth, found the fragments of another skeleton^ 
consisting of one tibiay or piece of the shin, two pieces of the thigh 
bone, and the right upper, with the left under jaW. 

This was the skeleton of a child, from which was derived the 
important fact, that this mound was not erected for one individual 
only, but also for the infant chief or king ; and^that the nation who 
erected this mound, in which the child was buried, was governed 
by a line of hereditwry chiefs or kings, as is evident from the nature 
and distinction of the interment of an infant ; who certainly could 
not have been an elected chief ; the suffrages of a nation could ne- 
ver be supposed to elevate an infant as its king ; but if it succeed- 
ed by right of lineal descent, it might have been their king. 

The next relic of antiquity, discovered at Cincinnati, is a sphe-^ 
rical stone, found on the fall of a large ponion of the bank of the 
river. It is a green stone, twelve inches in diameter, divided into^ 

18 . 1 
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twelve aides, and each side into twelve equal partS| and each pari 
distinguished hy hieroglyj^ical engravings. 

This beautiful stone, it is said, is lodged in the cabinet of arts at 
Philadelphia. It is supposed the stone was formed for astronomi- 
cal calculations, conveying a knowledge of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Farther on in this work, is an account of a still more wonderful 
stone, covered with the engravings of the ancient nation^, where a 
fac simile of the ston^ is preserved. 



A CAVERN OF THE WEST, JN WHICH ARE FOUND MANY 
INTERESTING HIEROGLYPHICS, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
DONE BY THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS. 

On the Ohio, twenty miles below the mouth of the WabaiiA, is 
a cavern, in which are found many hieroglyphics, and representa- 
tions of such delineatio&» ad would induce the belief that their au- 
thors were, indeed, comparatively refined and civilized* 

It is a cave in a rock, which presents itself to view, a little 
above the water of the river when in flood, and is situated close to 
the bank. In the early settlement of Ohio, this cave became 
possessed by a party of Eentuckians, called ^^ Wilson's Gang."* 
Wilson, in the first place, brought his family to this cave, and fit- 
ted it up, as a spacious dwelling, erected a sign-past on the water 
aide, on which were these w(N:ds, ^^ Wilson's Liquor Vault, and 
House of Entertainment. " 

The novelty of such a^ tavern, induced almost all the boats de- 
scending the river to call for refreshments and amusement. At- 
tracted by these circumstances, several idle characters took up their 
abode at the cave^ after which it continually resounded with the 
shouts of the licentious, the clamor of the riotous, and the blasphe- 
my of gamblers. 

Out of such customers, Wilson found no difficulty in forming a 
band of robbers, with whom he. formed the plan of murdering the 
crews of every boat that stopped at his tavern, and send the boats 
manned by some of his party, to New-Orleans, and there sell their 
loa^^ for cash| which wa£, tp be conveyed to the cave by land> 
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through the states of Tennessee and Kentucky ; the party returnhig 
with it being iostrueted to murder, on all good occasions, on the 
road. 

After a lapse of time, the merchants of the upper countiy began 
to be alarmed, on findiug their property make no returns, and their 
people never coming back. Several families, and respectable men» 
who had gone down the river, were never heard of ; and the losses 
became so frequent, that it raised, at length, a cry of individual dis- 
tress and general dismay. This naturally *led to inquiry, and Isffge 
rewards wete offered for the discovery of the perpetrators of such 
unparalled crimes. 

It soon came out that Wilson, with an <»ganized party of forty- 
five men, was the cause of such wa^te of blood and treasure ; that 
he had a station at Hurricane Island, to arrest every boat that pass- 
ed by the mouth of the cavern, and that he had agents at Natchez 
and New-Orleans, of priesumed respectability, who converted his 
Assignments into cash, though they knew the goods to be stolen, or 
obtained by the commission of murder. 

The publicity of Wilson's transactions soon broke up his party ; 
some dispersed, others were taken prisoners, and he himself was 
killed by one of his associates, who was tempted by the reward 
offered for the head of the captain of the gang. 

This cavern measures about twelve rods in length, and five in 
width ; its entrance presents a width of 80 feet at its base, and 25 
feet high. The interior walls are smooth rock. The floor is very 
remarkable, being level through the whole length of its centre, tl^ 
sides rising in stony grades, in die manner of seats in the pit of a 
theatre. 

On a diligent scrutiny of the walls, it is plainly discerned, that 
the ancient inhabitants at a very remote period, had made use of 
the cave as a house of deliberation and council. The walls bear 
many hieroglyphics, well executed ; and some of them represent 
animals, which have no resemblance to any now known to natural 
history. 

This cavern is a great natural curiosity, as it is connected with 
another still more gloomy, which is situated exactly above, united 
by an aperture of about fourteen feet ; which to ascend is like pass- 
ing up a chimney, while the mountain is yet far above. Not long 
after the dispersion and anest of the robbers, who had infested it. 
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ill the upper vault weie foundy the skeletons of about sixty persons, 
who had been murdered by the gang of Wilson, as was supposed. 
But the tokens of antiquity are still more curious and important, 
than a description of the mere care, which are found engrared on 
itn sides, within, an account of which we proceed to give. 

Ist. The sun in different stages of rise and declension ; the moon 
under various phases ; a snake, biting its tail, represents an orb, or 
circle ; a viper ; a vulture ; buzzards tearing out the heart of a 
prostrate man ; a panther, held by the ears, by a child ; a croco- 
dile ; several trees and shrubs ; a fox ; a curious kind of hydra 
serpent ; two doves ; several bears ; two scorpions ;. an ea^ ; an 
owl ; some quails ; eight representations of animals which are now 
unknown. Three out of the eight are like the elephant in all re- 
licts, except the tusk and the tail. Two more resemble the ti- 
ger, one a wild boar, another a sloth ; and the last aj^ars a crea- 
ture of fancy, being a quadrumane, instead of a quadruped, the 
daws being alike before and behind, and in the act of conveying 
something to the mouth, which lay in the centre of! die monster. — 
Besides these were several fine representations of men and women, 
fioi nakedj but clothed, not as the Indians, but much in the costume 
of Greece and Rome. 

We must at once perceive, that these objects, with an excep- 
tion or two, were employed by the ancient Greeks, to display the 
nature of the world, the omnipotence of God, the attributes of 
man, and the utility of rendering his knowledge systematic and 
immortal. 

All human sciences floyrished among the Egyptians long before 
they were common to any other people ; the Grecians in the days 
of Solon, about six hundred years before Christ, Pythagoras, about 
the same time, Herodotus, between four and five hupdred years 
before Christ, and Plato, a little later ; acquired in Egypt, all that 
knowledge of nature, which rendered themso eminent and remark- 
able. But the Egyptian priests did not divulge their doctrines, but 
by the aid of signs, and figurative emblems. Their manner was to 
discover to their auditors, the mysteries of God and nature, in hie- 
roglyphics ; which were certain visible shapes and forms of crea- 
tures, whose inclinations and^ dispositions, led to the knowledge of 
the truths intended for instruction. All their divinity, philosophy, 
and their greatest seciets, were comprdiended in these ingenious 
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chanicters, for fear they should be profaned by a familiar acquaiiH 
taoce with the commonalty. 

It requires but a* rajud and curosy view of the hieroglyphics 
above enumerated, to convince us of design ; and also/^that the 
cayem wherein the^ are found engraved, was originally a place 
of worship, or of council. 

The Sun, the most glorious of all visible beings, represented 
their chief goJ, and received their adoration, for causing dl the 
vegetation <^ the earth to bring forth its increase. 

2d. The moon denoted the next most beautiful object in the cre^ 
ation, and was worshipped for her own peculiar usefulness; and 
more particularly, for supplying the place of the departed sun. 

3d^ The snake, in the form of an orb, or circle^ biting its tail) 
pointed out the continual mutation of creatures, and the change of 
matter, or the perpetual motion of the world itself. If so, this con* 
struction of that hieroglyphic, tke snake, agrees with the Greek 
figure, of the same kind ; which implies that the world 'feeds upon 
itself, and receives from itself in return, a continual supply for 
renovation and nourishment ; the same symbol designated the year 
which revolves round, and ends where it first began, like the ser*^ 
pent with its tail in its mouth ; it is believed the ancient Greeks ' 
gave it this meaning. 

4th. The viper, the most venomous of all creatures^ was the em- 
blem of the devil, or wicked angel ; for, as its poison is quick and 
powerful, so is the destroying spirit, in bringing on mankind evils, 
which can only be opposed by the grace and power of God. 

5th. The vulture, tearing out the bowels of a prostrate man, 
seems a moral intending to reprove fierceness and cruelty. Dr. 
Rush says this hieroglyphic represents intemperancey and by them 
was so understood. 

6th. The panther, held by the ears by a child, was meant to im- 
press a sense of the dominion of innocence and virtue over oppres- 
sion and vice ; or perhaps it bore the Greek meaning, of a wretch 
encompassed with difficulties, which he vainly attempts to avoid. 

7th. The crocodile, from its power and might, was another sym- 
bol <tf flie Great Spirit; or its being the only creature without a 
tongue, might have given it a title tb the same honour, all heathen 
nations concur in representing thdr gods, beholding and doing all 
things, in heaven and eartib, in pn^und ttlenee. 
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8^1. The several trees and shnlbs were undoubtedly endblemat' 
ical of particular virtues, as represented in this temple the cave, 
from a veneration for their aromatic and healing properties. Among 
tthe ancients, we knotv, that the palm tree and the laurel were em- 
blems of victory and deserved honour ; the*myrtle, of pleasure ; 
the cedar, of eternity ; the oak, of strength ; the olive tree, of 
fruitfulness ; the vine, of delight and joy ; and the lily, of beauty. 
But what those in the cave iniply, it is not possible to determine, 
as nothing of their character can be deduced from the manner they 
. were sketched on the surface of a rough wall, where the design is 
^obscured by smoke, or nearly obliterated from the effect of damp, 
and the gradual decay of time. 

9th. The fox, from every authority, was put to denote subtility 
and craftiness. 

10th. The hydra serpent probaly signified malice and envy, 
passions which the hieroglyphic taught mankind to av^id> 

11th. The two doves were hieroglyphics of constancy in love ; 
all nations agree in this, in admiring the attachment of doves. 

12th. The bears, it is apprehended, signify industry, labour and 
patience ; for the Indians believe the cubs of the bear come into 
the world with misshapen parts, and that their eyes, ears and other 
members are licked into form by the mother, who passes days in 
that anxious and unceasing employ. 

13th. The scoipions were calculated to inspire a detestation for 
malignity and vice ; even the present race of Indians hold these 
animals in great disgust, healing wounds inflicted by them with a 
preparation oi their own blood. 

14th. The eagle represepts, and is held to this ds^, as the em- 
blem of a great, noble, and liberal mind ; fierce in war, conquering 
the enemy, loid protecting his friends ; he among the Indians, who 
* can do this, is compared with the eagle. 

15th. The owl must have been set up to deter men from deceit 
and hypocrisy. He cannot endure the light of the sun, nor can hy- 
pocrisy bear thfit of truth and sincerity. He pay have been the 
emblem of death and wretchedness, as among the Egyptians; or 
of victory and prosperity, when in a flying attitude, as among the 
Greeks. • 

16th. The quails afford no clue to their hieroglyphic, unless they 
signify the com season,, and point out the time for the usage of some 
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particular rites and ceremonies of a religious natcffe. With the 
Greeks, they were emblematical of impiety, from a belief that they 
"enri^e and torment themselves when the crescent of tiie new moon 
appears. 

17th. The representations of the larger animals, were doubtless^ 
indicative of the power and attributes of the Great Spirit : The 
mammoth showing his greatness ; the tyger, his strength ; the boar> 
his wrath; the sloth, his patience; and the nondescript, his hidden 
virtues, which are past finding out. 

18th. The human figures are more definite, and afford inferences 
more certain, on account of the dress they are represented in*;, 
which resembles the Roman ;• the figures would be taken for £u* 
ropean antiquities, were it not for the character and manner of the 
heads. 

The dress of these figures, consisting of^ 1st. A carbasus, or rich 
cloak; 2d, a sabucala, or waistcoat or shirt; dd, a supparum^ or 
breeches open at the knees ; 4th, solea, or sandals, tied across the 
toes and heels ; 5th, the head, embraced by a bandean crowned 
with feathers. ' 

19th* The dress of the females, carved in this cave, have a Gre- 
cian cast, the hair encirled by the crown, and was confined by a 
bodkin ; the remaining part of this costume was Roman : 1st. The 
garments called stoUa, or perhaps the toga pura, flounced from the 
shoulders to the ground : 2d, an indusium appeared underneath : 
dd, the indusium was confined under the breast, by a zone or ces- 
tus : and,. 4th, sandals, in the manner of those of the men. 

Could all this have been produced by the mere caprice of abori- 
ginal artizans— we think not ; they have, in this instance, either re- 
corded their own manners, in the one particular of eostume, or they 
have represented that of others, who had come among them as^ 
strangers, and wonderfully induces the belief, that such were Greeks,, 
Romans, oi; 4pi8te nation of the earth, whose mode of dress was. 

similar. ',^/^" 

'I 

Viewed in the most critical manner, this instance of American 
antiquity cannot fail to excite in the mind surprise, when we con- 
trast this with the commonly received opinion, that Columbus was. 
the fir^t discoverer of this country. 

The hieroglyphic carved in this cave, which represents a child 
h(dding or leadii^ a panther, brings forcibly to the mind a similai: 
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idea in the Hebrew Scriptares^ in the Book of Isaiah, ekapter 14| 
Ml yene, where it is said the wolf, the leop^ and the young lion 
diall be led by a child ; and relates to the period when both natu- 
ral and moral evil shall have no existence in the earth, as is be- 
lieved by some. 

In this cave, it appears, there are sketched on the rock the figures 
of several animals, now extinct; among which are three, much 
resembting the elephant, the tail and tusks except^. It would be 
passing the bounds of credulity to sujqpose the artists who delineat- 
•d those figures, would represent no less Aan eight ammals, differ- 
ing in their con^guration, (me fix>m the other, which had in reality 
BO being, and such as these had never been seen. 

We suppose the animals resembling the elephant, to have been 
die mammoth, and that those [ancients were well acquainted with 
die creature, or they could never have engraved it on the rock. ^ 
Job, of the Scriptures, who was a native of the land of Uz, in Idu- 
mea, which is situated southwest of the lake Asphaltidese, or sea 
^ Sodom, was also well acquainted with this animal. See Job, 
chapter 40 : '< Behold now Behemoth, which I made with thee ; 
he eateth grass as an ox. Lo, now his strength is in his loins ; and 
his force in the navel of his belly. He moveth his tail like a ce- 
dor ; the sinews of ^s loins are wrapped together. His bones art 
as strong pieces of brass ; his Ixmes are like bars of iron. He is 
the chief of the ways of God." 

Whoever has examined the skeleton of one of those animals, now 
in the Philadelphia museum, will acknowledge the Ixmes are equal 
to bars of brass or iron. 

Its height over the shoulders, is eleven feet ; fifomihe point of 
the nose to the end of the tail, following the exterior W curve, is 

twenty-oQe feet ; a single tooth weighs four pound ten ounces 

The rib bones are six inches in width', and in thickness three ; the 
whole 'skeleton as it is, with the exception of a few bones, weighs 
one thousand pounds. 

But how tremendous must that animal have been, to which the 
tooth weighing twenty-five pounds, found in the earth at Cincm- 
nati belonged, more than five times the dimensions of the one de- 
scribed above ; arguing, from proportion, that is, if a tooA belong- 
ed to a skeleton weighing one thousand pounds, was found to be 
four pounds ten ounces ; a tooth weigbmg twraty-five poonda, 
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Would give a skeleton of more than five thousand pounds. And if 
the €ateulation be carried forward in. this sort of proportion, w$^ 
shall produce an animal more th$n forty feet high, and nearly an 
'hundred in length, with a proportionable thickness. 

What would be the sensation, if we, were to meet an animsJ of 
this sort in his -ancient haunts^ it would almost appear a inoving 
mountain ; but 'add to this, die ejaormous eyes of the animal, set a| 
a ^ghtful distance from each other^ with an amplitude of forehead 
between, clothed like the side of a hHl, with a forest of shaggy 
hair; « mouth, gaping like some drear cavern, set round with te^th 
sufficient to crush a bufialo at a mouthful ; its dii^tended nostrib 
emitting vapor like the pu£& of a steam boat, with a sound, when 
breathing, that might be heatd afar ; the legs appearing in size of 
dimensioiis sufficient to bear a ship on bis shoulders ; and his feet 
or paws spread out ^ke a fsomer's com fan, armed with claws like 
jQukes to an anchor of a vessel of war ; the tail^ as it is said in Job^ 
waving to and fro, like a cedar bending before the wi^d. But add 
to all this, anger;'let him but put his fierceness on, his.eyes flash fire,his 
tail elevated aloft, lashing the ground, here and there^ at a dreadful 
distance from his body ; his voice like the double rolling of thunder, 
jarring the wilderness ; at which' every living thing would tremble, 
and drop to the earth* Such an animal would indeed be the ^^ Chief of 
the ways of God," it would be perfectly safe in the midst of a tor- 
nado in the wilderness ; no tree, or a £>rest of them, could possi- 
bly harm the monster by falling against it ; it would shake them 
off, as mere troublesome insects, as smaller atimals do the flies, in 
a summer's day. 

The one in Peale's museum, of which we have spoken, a page 
or two back, is one out of mne skeletons of this monster, whidi 
were dug out of the earth in the neighborhood of the Shougum 
mountain, in Ulster county, on the southwestern side of the state 
of Newf-York, eight of which were sent to Europe. See Spaffi)rd'a 
Gazetteer of New-York. 

Near Rochester, in the state, of New-York, in 1833, two teeth of 
this animal were discovered^ but a small depth beneath the surface. 
They were found in the town of Perrinton, near FuUam's Basin, 
•omte time ago, by Mr. William Mann, who was engaged in di^ 
ging up a stump. They were deposited about four feet bebw the 
ittiface of the eartih. These were in «4o)erably goiod atate of pre- 

19 
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tervaticm ; the roots begin to crumble a little, but the enamel c(f 
the teeth is in almost a perfect state. The teeth were the grind- 
ers, and from their appearand^, were located in the back part of the 
upper jaw. The largest one weighs three pounds and ten ounces,' 
measuring six inches^ lengthwise of the jaw, and three inches across 
Ae top, the root is about six inches lonf^ with sereral prongs. The 
other tooth is smaller. If we are fo suppose this aiiiinal to hare the 
same number of teeth that other animals commonly have, and that 
the rest of the teeth were of the same proportions, as to size, the 
circle (X the jaw from one end to the other must hare been six 
feet. Agaiii, if we were to estimate the comparative size of this 
toodi with th^ of a large ox, and from thence infer the size of the 
animal to which this tooth belonged, we should probably find that 
its size was forty times larger than our largest oxen. 

A forest of trees would soon be nibbled to their roots by a herd 
of such animals as these ; and the western continent wouM pirove 
a small enough pasture for a moderate number of them. 

Doctor Adam Clarke mentions, in his conlmsentary on the sub- 
ject of this animal, denominated Behemoth in J(^, 40th chapter, 
15th Terse, that he had weighed one of the very smallest grinders 
of an animal of this supposed extinct race, and found it, in its very 
dry state, to weigh ** four pounds eight ounces ;'' ^^ the same grind- 
er of an elephant, says Dr. Clarke, I have weighed also, and find 
it but two pounds ; the mammoth, therefore, continues this great 
author, from this propc^on, must have been as large as iuo ele- 
phants and B quMer." 

If, then, an animal of this kind, having a tooth weighing only 
four pounds bnd eight ounces, was more than twice as large as an 
ordinary elephant, how unwieldly and monstrous must have been 
the animal to which the tooth just lAentioned, weighing twenty-fioe 
pounds, (mce belonged, arguing from pmportion, as Dr. Clarke has 
done. 

The same author, in his fiiblical Commentary, on the first Book 
6f Genisis, says, that from a considerable part of a skeleton which 
he had seen and efamined, it was computed that the animal, when 
living, must have been bearly twenty-five feet high and sixty feel 
in length ; the bones of one toe were entire, and were something 
more than three feet long; The heigfht of the animal, as computed 
by Dr. Ckike, will i^^ well with the obiervatioiis of timvellerf* 
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la the vicinity of May's Lick, or Salt Spiipg, in the state of Kei%- 
tucl^, there are several holes, marked in such « manner as to piij^ 
claim at onoe that they were formed by animals wallowing in 
tfaem^ after they had hathed, uid satiated themselves vdth the wa- 
ters of &e fountain ; these were the works of buffalos, deer, and 
other small animaEls. 

But the same appearances are evident in some banks in the 
neighborhood, which were hollowed) in i^ seint-cireular manner, 
from the «ctk>n of beasts rvhhing against them, and earring off 
quantities ^f the eairdi on their hides, forming a thick coat, to de- 
fend aginfiftthe stingis of numberless flies, like the rhinoceros of Afri- 
ca. One of those scooped out hollow banks, appeared like the 
side of a lull from which an hundred thousand Idads of soil mig^t 
iMm been carried off; the height of the wasted bank, where it 
was affected by attiifion, was at least twenty-flye feet. Th^ other 
animals, being smaller^ could get down and Up again from their 
wallowing, with ease and quicknesiSi ; but the mammoths were com- 
pelled, from their size, to lean against some hill or mountain, so 
as to coat their hide with earth. 

Near thb spot are dftea found die frames of this animal, sunk in 

• . ^ ' .. . 

the mire. In the state of Missouri, between White River an4 
Strawberry River, are certain ranges of mountains, at whose base, 
in a certain spot, are foiind '^ large quantities of these bones gather- 
ed in a small compass, which collection was doubtless occasioned 
by ^the appetite which these animals had for prey. Attracted 
In this way to these marshy places^ they were evidently mired 
when they ventured too far in, and of course the struggles of the 
last one would sink the bones of his predecessor still deeper. Hius 
diese collections are eaidly accounted for, although, at first, it seems 
very strange to see these bones accumulated, like those of some of 
the extinct Indian tribes of the west." Beckys Gazetter of Illinois 
and Missouri, page 332. 

Adam Clarke supposes the Behemoth to have been a camiverous 
animal. See his remarks on this monster, in his Commentary on 
Job, 40th chapter, 15th verse : ^* The Behemoth, on the contrary, 
(i. e. in opposition to the habits of the hippopotamus and elisphant,) 
is represented as 9l' quadruped, ot a ferocious nature^ and formed fbr 
tyranny, if not rapacity ; equally lord of the floods and of the 
mountains ; rushing with rapidity of foot, instead of slowness or 
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rtfttelinescf ; and possessing a rigid and enormous tail, like a cedar 
tre6, instead of a short naked tail of about a foot long, as the hip 
popolamus, or a weak, slender, hog shaped tail, as the elephant" 

Job says, chap. 40th, verse 17th, that he, (this ttonster,) moyeth 
his tail like a cedar, i. e. its motions were like tliose of a tall cedar 
tree moved slowly one way and the other by the wind ; which ex- 
plicidyand emphatically marks the monstronsness of diis creature's 
size. *^ He moveth Ms tail like a cedar,** slowly one way and the 
other ; exactly as the lion, the tiger, or the leopard, in the motions 
of this limb, especially when angry, or when watching for their 
prey ; on which account, it is probable. Job has seen fit to make 
mention of this peculiar motion of the animal ; and also it is an ev- 
idence of the overwhelming power or strength of the mammoth. — 
He was, indeed, as it is said in Job, ^^ the chief of the ways of 
God," in the creation of animals. 

At St. Helen's Point, north of Guayaquil, in the rejrablic of Co- 
lombia, South America, on the coast of the Pacific, on the equator, 
are found the enormous remains of this animal. The Peruvian tra- 
dition of those bones is, that at this very point once landed, from 
•omei unknown quarter, of the earth, a colony of giants, who mutu- 
ally destroyed each other. At New Grenada, in the same province, 
and on the ridge of the Mexican Cordilleras, vast quantities of the 
remains of this huge beast are {ound.^—Humboldt^a Researchers iu 
South America. 

The remains of a monster, recently discoverd on the bank of the 
Mississippi, in Louisiania, seventeen feet under ground, may be 
considered as the greatest wonder of the west. The largest bone, 
which was thought to be the shoulder blade, or jaw bone, is twenty 
feet long, three broad, and weighed twelve hundred pounds. The 
aperture in the vertebre, or place for the pith of the back bone, is 
six by nine inches caliber j supposed, when alive,^ to have been an 
hundred and twenty- five in length. The awful and tremendous 
size of what this creature must have been, to which this shoulder 
blade, or jaw bone, belonged, when alive, is almost frightful to 
think of. 

In President Jefferson's Notes on Virginia,, we have the follow- 
ing, as the tradition of the Indians respecting this animal, which 
they call the Big Bufialo, and assert that he is camiverous, as Dr. 
Clarke contends, «nd still exists in the northern pcrts of America. 
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" A delegation of warriors from ^the Delaware tribe,*ti8lted %s 
goyernment of Virginia, during th^ Revolution, on matters of bust* 
ness; after this had been discussed, and settied in oouQcil, tiiQ 
governor asked some questions relative to their country, and, among 
others, what they knew, or had heard of the animal whose bones 
were found at the licks on the Ohio. 

Their chief speaker immediately put himself into an attitude of 
oratory ,^ and with a pbo^Nuited^to what h^y»>nceived the devati^oQ 
of his sul>ject, informed him that it was a tradition, Ihanded down 
from their fathers, that in ancient times a herd of these tremendous 
imimals came to tiie Big Bone Lick, and began an universal de* 
strucfion of the bear, deer, elk, hufialoes, and other animals, which 
had been created for the. use of the Indians. 

And that the Great Man above, looking down^. and seeing this, 
was so enraged, that he seized his lightening; descended on the 
earth, seated himself on a neighboring mountain, on a certain rock, 
where the print of his feet are still remaining, from whence be 
hurled his bolts among them, till the whole were slaughteted ; 6x^ 
cept the big bull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them off as they lell, but at lengtii, one of them missing his head, 
glanced on his side, wounding him sufficiently to make him mad ; 
whereon, springing, round, he bounded over the Ohio, at a leap, 
then over the Wabash at another, the Illinois at a third, and a fourth 
leap, over the great lakes, where he is living at this day." 

^' A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near the mouth 
of the Tennessee river, relates that after being transferred through 
several tribes, was at length carried over the mountains west of the 
Missouri, to a river ^vhich runs westwardly, that tl^se bones a- 
bounded there and that the nations described to him the animal 
to which these belonged, as still living in the northern parts of their 
country." 

Mr. Jefferson contends, at page 77, of his Notes on Virginia, that 
this animal is not extinct. ^^ It may be asked," says this philoso- 
pher, '^ why I insert the mammoth as if it still existed. I ask in 
return, why I should omit it, as if il did not exist. Tlie northern 
and western parts still remain in their abprignal state, unexplored 
and undisturbed by us, or by others for us. He may. as well exist 
there now as he did formerly, where we find his bones. If he be 
a carnivorous aninutl, as some anatomists have conjectured, and the 
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Imliass i|^an, his early retirement to deeper wilds, may be ac* 
l%iiDted for. *from tljte great d^dltniction of the wild game, by the 
Indians, whlbh commenced in the very fir^t instant of their connex- 
ion ¥dth us, for the purpose of ptirehasing matchcoats, hatchets, 
iind gups, with their skins." 

The description of this monster's habits, as given by the Dela- 
ware chief^ has a surprising agreement with' the account of the Be- 
hemodil g^ven by Job ; especially at tbis^we : '- ^^ Surely the moun- 
tains bring him fordh iNd, wher« all the beasts of the fidd play." 
'f He frequents those places (says Pr. Clarke) where he can have 
most prey, he makes a mock of all the beasts of the field. They 
can neither resist his power, nor escape his agility." ^^ It appears 
(says the above auAor) ^ to have been a many toed animal ; the 
springs which such a creature could make, must have been almost 
incredible; nothing 1^ swiftness could have escaped its pursuit. 
Oed seems to have made it as the^ proof of his power, and had it 
been prolific, and not become extinct, it would have depopulated 
ibfi earth. 



TRACKS OP MEN AND ANIMALS IN THE ROCKS OF TENNES- 
SEE, AND EI^SE WHERE. 

Among 'the subjects of anti<)uity, which are abundant on the 
American continent, we give die following, from Morse's Universal 
Geography, %hich in point of mysteriousness is not surpassed, per- 
haps on the globe. In the State of Tennessee, on a certain moun- 
tain, called the enchanted mountain, situated a few miles south of 
Anystown, ^hich is at the head waters of the Tennessee river, are 
found impressed in the surface of the solid rock, a great number of 
tracks^ as turkies, bears, horses, and human beings, as perfect as 
fliey could be made on snow or sand. The human tracks are re- 
martcable for having uniformly nx toes each ; one only excepted, 
which appears to be the print of a negi^oe's foot. One, among those 
traiikiy is distinguished from the rest, by its monstrousness, being of 
no less djuneasiMis than sixteen inches in length, across the toes 
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thirteen inches, behind the toes, ^vBere the foot narrows toward the 
instep, seven inches, and the heel ball five inches. 

One also amoog the tracks of the animals, is distinguished for its 
great size : it is the track of a horse, measuring eight by ten inches ; 
perhaps the horse which the great wanior led when passing this 
mountain with his army. That these are the real tracks of the 
animals they represent, Appears from the circumstance of this horse's 
foot having slipped several inches, and recovered again ; the fig- 
ures have all the same direction, like the trail of a company on a 
journey. 

Not far from this very spot, are vast heapts of stones, which ore 
the supposed tombs of warriors, slain, perhaps in the very battle 
this big footed warrior was engaged in, at a period when these 
mountains, which give rise to some branches of the Tugulo, Apa- 
lachicola, and Hiwassa rivers, were in a state of sof^ and clayey 
texture. 

We are of the opinion that these tracks found sunk in the sur- 
face of the rocks of this mountain, is indubitable evidence of their 
antiquity, going b^ck to the time when men dispersed over the earth, 
immediately after the flood. 

At the period when this troop passed the summit of this maun' 
tain, the rock was in a soft and yielding state ; time, therefore, suf- 
ficient for it to harden to its present rock consistency, is the argu- 
ment of the great distance of time elapsed since they wfent over it. 

It is probable the whole of these mountains, out of which arise 
the branches of the rivers above alluded to, were at the time when 
the deluge subsided, but avast body of clay, for even now, the sur- 
face, where it is not exposed to the rays of the sun, is of a soitlext- 
ure, capable of being cut with a knife, and appears to be of the na- 
ture of the pipe stone. 

In order that those tracks might retain their shape against thr 
operation of rains, the clay must have been of a tough and oily na- 
ture ; and hardened by slow degrees, after having been brought to 
feel the influence of the sun's rays, and the drying nature of the 
winds. The changing and revolutionising consequences of the 
flood, it is likely, unbared these bodies of clay from the depths of 
the earth, by washing off all the other kinds of strata, not so adhe- 
sive as is the nature of this clay ; out of which these ranges of 
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motltitaiDii have been made, sone eighteen hundred yeacs latef than 
the original creation. 

In the wild and savage country of Guianai in South Ameiicm 
9 are mountains of a prodigious height, on whose smooth and perpen- 

dicular sides which seem once to have been a barrier to mighty 
waters, are engraved, at a surprising distance from their base, the 
figurei^cf animals; also the sun, moon, ai|d stars, with other hiero- 
glyphical signs. ^ 

The tradition respecting them, among the natives, is that that 

their their ancestors, in a time of great waters, came in canoes, to 

■.» the tops of these mountains, and that the stones were then so soft, 

and plastic, that men could easily trace marks on them with their 

fingers, or with sticks. 

These rocks, it would appear, were then in a state similar to 

those in Tennessee, which also had retained the impressions made on 

them by the feet of the traveller. But these mysterious traces 
found on the mountain in Tennessee, are not the only impressions 

of the kind. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his travels in the central parts of 
the Mississippi regions, informs us that on the limestone stiata of 
rock, which forms the shores of the Mississippi, and along the 
neighborbood of St. Louis, were found tracks of the human foot, 
deeply and perfectly impressed in the solid stone. But two traces 
of this sort have been, as yet, discovered ; these are the same re- 
presented on the plate, as given by Schoolcraft. — See plate* 

" The impressions in the stone are, to all appearance, those of a 
man standing in an erect posture, with the left foot a little advanc- 
ed, and the heels drawn in. The distance between the heels, by 
accurate measurement, is six inches and a quarter, and between the 
extremities of the. toes, thirteen and a half. The length of these 
tracks is ten and a quarter inches, across the toes four inches and a 
k half, a^. spread out, and but two and a half at the heel. Directly 

before the prints of these feet, within a few inches, is a well im- 
pressed and deiep mark, having some resemblance to a BcroU^ or 
roll of parchment, two feet long, by a foot in width. 

Xo account for these appearances, two theories are advanced ; 
one is, that they were sculptured there by the ancient nations : the 
otbefi that they were impressed there at a time when the rock was 
in aplastic state ; both theories have their difSiculties, but we in* 
cline to tlR latter, because the impressions are strinkingly natural, 
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l|i(fft Mr. Schoolcnft, exhibiting ttven the muscular marks of the 
f;wt| with great precitdon and faithfuhiess to nature, and on this ac- 
Wmity weakens, in his opinion, the doctrine of their being sculp- 
tated by die ancient nations. 

But why there are no others going to and from these, is unac- 
(iqantaJble, unless we may suppose the rest of this xock, at that time, 
1PM buriec( by earth, brash, grass, or some Idnd of coveijng. If 
fbey were sculptured, why not other specimens appear, this one 
Isolated efR>rt of 4h^ kind, would seem unnatural. — Seetheplate^ 
frttdt it a true fac sindk of thote tracks. 



COTUBAMANA, THE GIANT CHIEF. 

On the subject of the stature of the Patagonians, we have the 
finUowing remarks of Morse, the geographer. " We cannot, with- 
oat a charge of unreasonable scepticism, deny all credence to the 
iWBCounts that haye been transmitted to us, of a race of men of ex- 
traordinary stature, in the country about the Strait of Magellan. 

Inscrutable as are the ways of Providence, and as limited as is 
(be progress hitherto made, in the natural philosophy of the globe 
we inhabit) no bounds can be assigned to the endless variety of 
piienomena, which successively appear. The man who can assign 
» reason why an Irish giant, or a Polish dwarf, should be bom 
wnidst nations of ordinary stature, will have solved every problem, 
M to the existence, either of gigantic Patagonians, or of pigmy Es- 
quimaux. 

From an impartial revision of the various authorities, it appears, 
as an established fact, that the usual stature of one or more tribes 
of Indians in Patagonia, is from six and a half to seven and a half 
feet." 

When the Spaniards conquered and destroyed the nations and 
tribes of some of the West India inlands, among them- was a tribe 
whose chief was a man of great stature. Cotubamaoa was the 
name of this cacique, who resided with his nation on the island Hi- 
guey, adjacent to Hispaniola. 

20 
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This chiefdan^ as related by Las Casas, the historian, was the 
strongest of his tribe, and more perfectly formed than one man of 
a thousand, of any nation whatever. He was taller than the tallest 
bf his countrymen, in width from shoulder to shoulder exceeding 
all men measuring fall three feet, with the rest of his person in ad- 
inirabli proportion. His aspect was not handsome ; yet his counte- 
nance was grave, strongly marked with the characteristics of a man 
of courage. « 

. His bow was not easily bent by a common man ; his arrow was 
three pronged, pointed with the bones of fishes ; all his weapons 
were large enough for a giant ; in a word he was so nobly propor- 
tioned as to be the admiration of even the Spaniards. 

Already the murderous Spaniards, had. been more than conque^ 
lors, in several battles which drove the poor fugitives to their caves, 
and the fastnesses of the mountains, whither they had followed 
their chief. A daily pursuit was continued, but chiefly to capture 
the as yet invincible Cotubamana. 

While searching in the woods and hills of the island, at a cer- 
tain time, and having got on their trail, they came at length to a 
l^ce where the path which they had followed, suddenly spread, 
and divided into many, the whole company of the Spaniards, ex- 
cept one man, chose a path, which they pursued. 

This one exception, was a man named Juan Lopez, a powerful 
Spaniard, and skilful in the mode of Indian warfare. He chose 
to proceed alone, in a blind foot path, leading off to the left of the 
course the others had taken, winding among little hills, so thickly 
wooded that it was impossible to see a man at the distance of half 
a bow shot. 

But as he was silently darting along this path, he encountered all 
at once, in a narrow pass, overhung by rocks, and trees, twelve In- 
dian warriors, armed with bows and arrows, following each other in 
Indian file. Hie poor natives w^re confounded at the sight of Lopez, 
imagining there must be a party of soldiers behind him, or they 
would doubtless have transfixed him itvith their arrows. Lopez de- 
manded of them where their chief was ; they replied, he is behind 
us, and opening to let him pass, he beheld the dauntless Cotubama- 
na, in die rear. At sight of the Spaniard, the gallant cacique bent 
his gigantic bow, and was on the point of launching one of his three 
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headed arrows into his heart ; hut Lopez at the instant^ rushed upoi^ 
him, and wounded him with his sword. 

The other Indians struck with terror had fled. The Spaniard 
and Cotuhamana now grappled with each other ; Ldpez had seized 
the chief hy the hair of his head, with one hand, and was aiming 
with the other, a thrust with his sword, at his naked hody, hut the 
chief struck down the sword with his arm, and closed in with his 
antagonist, and threw him with his hack upon the rough rocks. 

As they were hoth men of greatstrength, the struggle was long 
and violent. The sword lay heneath them, hut Cotuhamana seized 
with his great hand, the Spaniard's throat, and hegan to strangle him| 
when the sound of the contest hrought the other Spaniards to tha 
spot. They found their companion writhing and gasping in the 
agonies of death, in the gripe of the Indian. The whole band now 
fell upon him, and finally succeeded in hinding his noble limbs, 
when they carried him to St. Domingo, where the infernal Span« 
iards hanged himi as if he had been a murderer.— /mn^'s Zi/e of 
ColumbuSySd Vol. page ld9. • 

Could this native have been less than 13 feet in height, to be in 
proportion with the breadth of his back between his shouldersy 
which was full three feet^ as Las Casas relates. In reiading the story 
of the miserable death of this hero of his own native island, Hi- 
guey, we are reminded of the no less tragical end of WallacCi the 
Scottish chief, who was, it is said, a man of great size and 
strength, and was also executed for defending his country. 

Goliath of Gath was six cubits and a span high, which, accord-if^ 
ing to the estimate of Bishop Cumberlandj^was eleven feet and ten 
inches ; Cotuhamana and Goliath of the^hilistines, were, it ap^ 
pears, much of the same stature, terrible to look upon, and irresistti 
hie in strength. 

There are those who imagine that the first inhabitants of the globe, 
or the antediluvians, were much larger than our race at the pre- 
sent time, and although it is impossible to prove this opinion, yet 
the subject is not beyond the reach of argument, in its support. 

The circumstance of their immense longeivity, favors strongly 
thid opinion ; our species, as they are now constituted, could not 
possibly endure the pressure of so many years ; the fieartj with all 
the blood vessels of the body, would fail. All the organs of the 
human subject, which appertain to the blood, would ossify, and 
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cease their action, long before five, six and nine hundred years 
should transpire, unless differently, or more abundantly sustained, 
with the prbp^r support, than could tunc be furnished from the lit- 
tle bodies of the present times. 

Small streams sooner feel the power of a drought than a riyei^or 
a lake ; great trees are longer sustained beneath the rays of a burn- 
ing sky, witi||bC>ut rain, than a mere weed or shrub ; and this is by 
reason of the greater quantum of the juices of the f$!^^ and of the ' 
greater quantum of the water of the riVer or the lak^. 

Apply this reasoning to the antediluvians ; and we arrive at the 
cionclusion, that their bodies must have been larger than ours, or 
the necessary juices could not have heen contained, so as to furnish 
a heart, and all the blood vessels, with a sufficient ratio of strength 
and vigor to support life so muiy ages in succession. 

Their whole conformation must have been pf a larger, looser, and 
more generous texture, as the flesh and skin of the elephant, which 
is the largest as well as the longest lived animal known to the sci- 
ence of zoology. The mammoth was undoubtedly a long lived an- 
ixqsj- The eaglj^, the largest of the fowl family, lives to a great 
age. 

That the antediluvians were of great stature, is strongly support- 
ed by a remark of King §oIomon, found in his Book of Wisdom, in 
the Apocrypha, 14th chapter, at the 6th verse, where he calls all 
the inhabitants of the earth* who were destroyed by the deluge, 
^^ proud giarUSj'^^ whose history, by tradition, handed down from the 
^^rnily of Noah, thi'ough Ae lineage of Shem, was well known to 
that king, the wisest of flb in his day and age. 

And even after the flood, the great stature of 'men is supported 
in the Scriptures in several places, who were jfbr some genera- 
tions permitted to live several hundred years, and were all accord- 
in^y of great stature. Whole tribes or nations of gigantic inhabi- 
tants peopled the country of Canaan, before the Jews drove them 
out. 

Their manners and customs were very horrible, whom Solomon, 
the king, charges with being guilty, among many other enormities, 
of glutting themselves vnth the blood and flesh of human beings ; 
from which we learn they were cannibals* See Book of Wisdom^ 
12th chap. 5th verse — ^Apocrypha. 
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AND DISCOVERIES tS THE WEST. 

The very circutiulanees of the human race, before (he fiood, re- 
quired that they should be of greater streo^ of body than 
because it is iiot likely so many useful and labor saving machineB 
were tben invented and in use as now. Every thing was to be 
effected by strength of muscle and bone, which of course would 
require greater bodies to produce it. 

Were we to indulge in fancy ou this subject, we rfiould judge 
them no pigmy rare, either in person or in temper ; but terrible, 
broad, and tall la stature, loose and flabby in their flesh and skin ; 
coarse and hideous in their features, slow and strong in their ges- . 
tures, irascible and ferocious in their spirits, without pity or refine- 
ment ; given wholly to war, rapine and plunder ; formed into 
bands; clans, and smatl bodies of marauders, constantly prowling 
round each other's habitations, outraging all the charities of a more 
refined state of things, measuring all things by mere bodily 
strength. 

From such a state of things we should naturally look for the con- 
sequence mentioned in the Bible ; which is, that the whole earth 
was filled with violence before the fiood, and extremely wicked 
every way, so as to justify the Divine procedure in their extermi- 
nation - 

Indications now and then appear, in several parts of the earth, 
as mentioned by the traveller, of the existence of fowls, of a size 
compared with the mammoth itself, considering the difference in 
the elements ench inhabit, and approach each other in size as near- . 
ly as the largest fowl now known, does the largest animal. )> 

Henderson, in his travels in New Siberia, met with the clawt 
of a biid, measuring three feet in length ; the same was the 
length of the toes of a mammoth, as measured by Adam Clarkc- 

The Yakuts, inhabitants of the Siberian country, assured Mr. 
Henderson, that they had frequently, in their hunting excursions, 
found the skeleton, and even the feathers of this fowl, the quills of 
which were large enough to admit a man's arm into the calibre, 
which would not be out of proportion with the size of the claws 
mentioned above. 

Captain Cook mentions having seen, during his voyages, a mon- 
strous bird's nesl in New Holland, on a low sandy island, in En- 
deavor River, with trees upon it, where were an incredible num- 
ber of sea fowls. This monstrous nest was built on the ground, 
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with large sticks, and was no less than twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference, more than eight feet across, and two feet eight inches high. 
This, indeed, must have been of the species celebrated in t(e tra- 
dition of the ancients, called the Phcenix. ^ 

In various parts of Ireland, are frequently dug up enormous 
boms, supposed to have belonged to a species of deer, now extinct. 
Some of these horns have been found, of the extent of fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, furnished with brow antlers, and t^ei^hing three 
hundred pounds. The whole skeleton is frequ^ny found with 
them. It is supposed the animal must have been about twelve 
feet high* — Morsels Universal Geog. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST, AS 
GIVEN BY THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT CINCINNATI. 

Near Newark, in the county of Licking, Ohio, is situated one 
.^ of those immense works or fortifications. Its builders chose, with 
good taste and judgement, this site for their town, being exactly on 
the point of land at the junctioi| ef Rackoon Creek and South Fork, 
^;^here Licking River commences. It is in form resembling some- 
what a horse shoe, accoimnodated, however, to the sweep of those 
two streams ; embracin^nn the whole, a circumference of about 
six hundred rods, or nearly two miles. 

A wall of earth, of about four hundred rods, is raised on the 
sides of this fort next to the small creek which comes down along 
its sides from the west and east. The situation is beautiful, as 
these works stand on a large plain, which is elevated forty or fifty 
feet above the stream just noticed, and is almost perfectly flat, 
and as rich a soil as can be found in that country. It would seem 
the people who made this settlement, undertook to encompass, with 
a wall, as much land as would Support its inhabitants, and also suf- 
ficient to build their dwellings on, with several fortifications, ar- 
ranged in a ptoper manner for its defence. 
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There are, within its ranges, /our of those forts, of different dl^ 
inensions ; one contains forty acres, with a wall of about ten feet 
high ; another, containing twenty-two acres, also walled, but in 
this foH is an elevated observatory, pf sufficient height to overlook 
the whole country. From this there is the appearance of a secret 
or subterranean passage to the water, as one of the creeks runs 
near this fort^ 

A third A^.containing about twenty-six acres, having a wall 
around it, thrown out of a deep ditch, on the inner side of the wall. 
This wall is now from twenty-five to thirty feet in height. 

A fourth fortification, enclosing twenty acres, with a wall of about 
ten feet high. Two of these forts are perfect circles; one a per- 
fect square ; another an octagon or eight sided. T^ese forts are 
severally connected by roads running beflween parallel walls ; and 
also in the same way communicate with the creeks ; so that these 
important points, in case of invasion, should not be deprived of wa- 
ter. There are, besides the forts, four other small works of de- 
fence, of a circular form, situated in such a manner as to protect, in 
a measure, the roads running from fort to fort. 

llie fort which is of the eight sided form, containing the great- 
est space within, has eight gateways, with a mound in front of* each 
of them, and were doubtless placed there to aid in a defence against ,. 
invaders. The other forts. have no gateways connected with J^ ^ 
roads that lead to them, except one, and this is a round fort united 
to the octangular fort, containing4WAty-two acres ; the gateway to 
this looks toward the wilderness ; at this j|;ate is also a mound^ sup- 
posed to be for its defence. 

On the southern side of this great town, is a road running off to 
the country, which is also walled in the same way ; it haf been 
surveyed a few miles, and is supposed to connect other similar 
works on the Hokhoking, thirty miles distance, at some point a few 
miles north of Lancaster, as walls of the description connected with 
this work, of ten or twelve miles in extent, have been discovered. 
It is supposed, also, that the walls on each side of the road were 
made for the double purpose of answering as a fence to their fields, 
with gateways to accommodate their farms, and for security in time 
of danger, so that communion betweeen friendly settlements might 
not be interrupted. About the walls of this place have been dis- ^ 
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eorered rery beautiful loek crystal and horn stone, suitable fi>r ar^ 
IDW and spear beads, a little lead, sulphur, and iron. 

Tins kind of stone, suitable for spears, was, undoubtedly, valua- 
Ue on other accounts, as axes, knives, mallets, &c., were^nade of 
it It is likiely thait, as yery little iron has been diseoiveied, even 
* in its mcydized state, tiieir vast works of excavation were carried on 
by means of wooden shovels and scrapers, which would answer 
very well in the easy and stonekss soil of that country. • 

A second fort, situated southwesterly from the great works on 
the Licking, and four or five miles, in a northwestern direction, 
from Somerset, the seat of justice for Perry county, is found. This 
wofk encloses about forty acres ; its wall is entirely of stone, not 
regularly laid up in a waU agreeably to the rules <^ masonry, but 
k huge mass of stones and rocks of all shapes and sizes, as nature 
formed them, without the mark of an iron tool upon them. These 
are in sufficient quantity to form a wall, if laid in good order, of 
about fourteen feet in height, and three in thickness. 

Near the centre of the area of this enclosure, is a stone mound, 
of a circular form, fifteen feet high, and was erected^ as is conjee- 
; tured, for an altar, on which were performed their religious rites, 
and also for a monument to perpetuate the memory of some great 
event in the history of its builders. It is also believed that the 
wMe of this vast preparation was devoted solely to the purposes 
of worship of some kind ; «s itis situated on very high ground, 
where the soil is good for n^md))r, and may have been, what is 
called, an high place in Scripture, according to die customs of the 
ancient pagans of the old world. 

It could not have been a military work, as no water is found 
there, ^oo: a place of dwelling, for the same reason, and from the 
poverty of Ae soil ; but must have been a place of resort on great 
oecanons, such as a solemn assembly to propitiate the gods ; and 
dso a place to anoint and crown their kings, elect legislators, trans- 
act national affairs, judge among the people, and inflict ccAdign 
punishment. 

Who will believe for a moment, that the common Indian of the 
west, who were derived in part from the wandering hordes of the 
Northern Tartar race of Asia, were the authors of these works ; 
bearing the marks of so much labor and scientific calculation in 
their construction, it cannot be. 
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AHD DISCOVERIES IN THE WCST- 



This fort, town, or fortification, or whatever it may have been, 
is between three and four hundred rods, or risiDg of a mile, in cir- 
cumference, and so situated as to be nearly surrounded by two 
■mall brooks, running into the Muskingum. Their site is on U 
elevated plain,. above the present bank of that river, about a half 
mile from its junction with the Ohio. 

We give the accouDt in the words of Mr. Atwater, president of 
the Antiquarian Society. " They consist of walls and mounds of 
earth, in direct lines, and in square and circular forms. The largest 
tquare fort, by some called the (own, contains forty acres, encom- 
passed by a wall of earth, from six to ten feet high, and from twen- 
ty to thirty in breadth at the base. 

'* On each side are three openings at equal distances, resemhling 
twelve gateways. The entrances at the middle, are the largest, 
particularly on the side next to the Muskingum. From this outlet 
is a covert way formed of two parallel walls of earth, two hundred 
and thirty-one feet distent from each other, measured from centre 
to centre. The walls at the most elevated part, on the inside, are 
twenty-one feet in height, and forty-two in breadth, at the base, 
but on the outside average only about five feet Jn height. Thii 
forms a passage of about twenty rods in lengtli, leading by a gradu- 
al descent to the low grounds, where, at the time of its construc- 
tion, it probably reached the river. Its walls commence at sixty 
feet from the ramparts of the fort, and increase in elevation as 
the way descends to the river ; and the bottom is rounded in the 
centre, in the manner of a well founded turnpike road. 

Within the walls of the fort, at its northwest corner, is an, oblong 
elevated square, one hundred and eighty feet long, one hundred and 
thirty-two broad, and nine-feet high, level on the summit, and even 
now, nearly perpendicular at the sides. Near the south wall is an 
elevated square, an hundred and fifty by an hundred and twenty, 
and eight feet high, similar to the other, excepting that instead of 
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an ascent to go up on the side next the wall, there is a hollow way^ 
ten feet wide, leading twenty feet towards the centre, and then ris- 
ing with a gradual slope to the top. This was, it is likely, a secret 
passage. At the southeast coiner is a third elevated square, of an 
hundred and eighty hy fifty-four feet, with ascents at the ends, ten 
feet wide, hut not so high nor perfect as the two others. 

Besides this forty acre fort, which is situated within the great 
range of the surrounding wall, there is another, containing twenty 
acres, with a gateway in the centre of each side, and at each cor- 
ner these gateways are defended hy circular mounds. 

On the outside of the smaller fort is a mound, in form of a sugar 
loaf ; its hase is a regular circle, one hundred and fifteen feet in 
diameter, or twenty-one rods in circumference ; its altitude is thirty 
feet. It is surrounded hy a ditch four feet deep, fifteen feet wide, 
and defended hy a parapet four feet high, through which is a gate- 
way towards the foot, twenty feet in width. Near one of the cor- 
ners of the great fort, was found a reservoir or well, twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and seventy-five in circumference, with its sides 
raised ahove the common level of the adjoining surface, hy an em- 
bankment of earth, three and four feet high." 

It was, undoubtedly, at first very deep, as, since its discovery by 
the first settlers, they have frequently thrust poles into it to the 
depth of thirty feet. It appears to run to a point, like an inverted 
cone or funnel, and was undoubtedly that kind of well used by the 
inhabitants of the old worlds which were so large at their top as to 
aflS)rd an easy descent down to the fountain, and up again with its 
water in a vessel borne on the shoulder, according to the ancient 
cnstom. See Genesis 18th chapter, 24th verse : " And she, (that 
is Rebeca, the daughter of Bethuel,) went down to the well, filled 
her pitcher and came up." Bethuel was an Assyrian, who, it 
seems, had made a well in the same form with that described above. 
Its sides were lined with a stratum of fine ash coloured clay, eight 
and ten inches thick, beyond which is the common soil of the place. 
It is conjectured that at the bottom of this well might be found 
many curious articles which belonged to the ancient inhabitants. 

On both sides of these walls are found fragments of pottery, cu- 
tiously ornamented, made of shells and clay, fine gravel and clay, 
hnxDt in the fire, and capable of holding liquids. When broken it 
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Appears quite black, with brilliant particles appearing as it is held 
to the light. 

Several pieces of copper have been found in and near these aur* 
cient works, at various places ; and one was in the form of a cup, 
with low sides, the bottom very thick and strong, showing their en- 
larged acquaintance with that metal, more than the Indians ever 
had. 



RUINS OF ANCIENT WORKS AT CIRCLE VILLE. 

At Circle ville, in Ohio, are the remains of very great works of 
this description, evidently of a military character, two of which are 
united ; one is exactly square, the other an exact circle. The 
square fort is fifty rods on each side, the round one is nearly three 
hundred feet, or eighteen rods in circumference ; the circle and 
square touching each other, and communicate at the very spot 
where thev are united. 

The circular fort is surrounded by two walls, with a deep ditch 
between them ; the square fort is also encompass>ed by a wall, 
without a ditch. The walls of the circular fort were at least twen- 
ty feet in height, measuring from .the bottom of the ditch, before 
the town of circleville was built. The inner wall is formed of 
clay, brought from a distance, but the outside one was formed with 
the earth of the ditch, as it was thrown out. v^SlT 

There were eight gateways, or openings, leading into the squidfe, 
fort, and only one into the circular. Before each of these openings 
was a mound of earth, about four feet high, forty feet in diameter 
at the base, and twenty feet and upwards at the top, situated 
about two rods in front of the gates ; for the defence, no doubt, of 
these openings. The walls of this work vary a few degrees from 
north and south, and east and west, but no more than the needle 
varies ; and. not a few surveyors have, from this circumstance, 
been impressed with the belief that the authors of these worka 
^ were acquainted with astronomy^ and the four cardinal .points. 

Within the great square fort are eight small mounds, placed op- 
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posite the gateways, for their defence, or to give opportunity to pri* 
vileged spectators to review the thousands passing out to war, (nt 
^M^ing in with the trophies of victory. Such was the custom of an- 
\i&il times. David, the most potent king of the Jews, stood at the 
gateway of the city, as his armies went to quell the insurrection of 
bis son Ahsalom. See 2d Samuel, 18th chapter, 4th verse : ^^ And 
the king stood by the gate side, and all the people came out bj 
hundreds and by thousands." It cannot be supposed the king stood 
on the ground, on a common level with his armies. Such a situa- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient, and defeat, in a great mea- 
sure, the opportunity of review. How impressive, when soldierS| 
fired with all the ardor of expected victory, to behold their gene- 
ral, chief, king, or emperor, bending over th^m, as they pass on, 
from some commanding position near at hand, giving counsel to 
t^ir captains ; drawing, in this way, large .draughts on the indi- 
vi^al confidence and love of the^soldiery. Such may have been 
the spectacle at the gateways of the forts of the west, at the eras of 
their grandeur. 

In musing on the structure of these vast works found along the 
western rivers, enclosing such ifiimense spaces of land, the mind is 
irresistibly directed to a contemplation of ancient Babylon, the 
first city of mi^itude built immediately after the flood. That 
city was of a square form, being fifteen miles distance on each of 
its sides, and sixty in circumference, surrounded with a wall eighty- 
seven feet in thickness, and three hundred and fifty in height. — 
On each side it had twenty-five gateways, amounting in all to an 
hundred ; the whole, besides the wall, surrounded with a deep and 
wide ditch. At each comer of this immense square, was a strong 
Umer, ten feet higher than the walls* There were fifty broad 
streets, each fifteen miles long, starting from each of its gates, and 
an hundred and fifty feet broad, crossing each other at right aiygles ; 
besides four half streets, surrounding the whole, two hundred feet 
broad. The whole city was divided into six hpn^red and seventy- 
six squares, four and a half furlongs on each ni^ In the centre of 
the city stood the temple of Belus, and in the centre of this temple 
stood an immense tower, six hundred feet square at its base, and 
six hundred feet high, narrowing in the form of a pyramid as it as- 
cended. The ascent to the summit was accomplishi^ by spiral « 
strilB, vnnding eight times round the whole. This towtf insisted 
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of eight distinct parts, eact on the top of the other, seventy-five 
feet hieh, till the v^hole, in aggregate, finished the tower. 

In the different stories were temples, or chapels, for the worship 
of the sun ; and on its top ,some authors say, was an image of gold, 
forty feet in height, equal in value to three millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. — Blake't Atlas. 

The noddle of this city, with its towers at the corners, and pyra- 
mid in its centre, having been made at so early a period of time, 
being not far from an hundred years after the flood, was doubtless 
of sufficient influence to impress its image on the memory of tradi- 
tion, so that the nations spreading out from that region over all the 
earth, may have copied this Chaldean model in their various works. 

This thought is strengthened when we compare its counterpart, 
the \-ast works of the west, with this Babylonian prototype of archi- 
tectural effort, and imagine we see in the latter, the features and 
general outlines of this giant, among cities, in the towers, walls, 
and pyramids of the western states. 

Near the round fort at Circleville, is another fort, ninety feet 
high, and was doubtless erected to overlook the whole works of 
that enormous military establishment. That it was a military es- 
tablishment is the decided opinion of the President of the Western 
Antiquarian Society, Mr. Atwater. He says the round fort was 
pickeled in, if we are to judge from the appearance of the ground, 
on and about the walls. Half way up the outside of the inner wall, 
is a place distinctly to be seen, where a row of pickets once stood, 
and where it wos placed when this work of defence was originally 
erected. Finally, this work about its walls and ditch, a few years 
since, presented as much of a defensive aspect, as forts which wera 
occupied in our war with the French, such as Oswego, Fort StAn- 
wix, and others- 

These works have been examined by the first military men now 
living in the United States, and they have uniformly declared their 
opinion to be, that they were military works of defence. 
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ANCIENT WORKS ON PAINT CREEK. 



On Paint Creek, in Ohio, about fifteen miles from Chilicothe, 
are works of art, still more wonderful than any yet described. 
There a^e six in number, and are in the neighbprhood of each 
other. In one of those grand enclosures are contained three forts, 
one embraces seventeen, another twenty-seven, [a third seventy-se- 
ven, amounting in all to an hundred and fifteen acres of land. 
. One of those forts is round, anoth^ square, i^d a third is of an 
irregular form, approaching however, nearer to the ciH^ular than any 
other, and the wall which embraces the whole, is so contrived in 
its courses, as to favor those several forms ; the whole being, evi- 
deStly, ota^work, separated into three compartments. 

There are fourteen gateways, going out of the whole work, be- 
sides three which unite the several forts, one with the other, in- 
4 wardly ; all th^se, especially those leading outwardly, are very wide 
being, as they now appear, from one to six rods. At three of those 
gateways, on the outside of the wall, are as maoj. ancient wells ; 
and one on the inside, where doubtless, the inhabitants procured 
water. Their width at the top is from four to six rods, but ihm 
depth unknown, as they are now nearly filled up. Within the 
greatest enclosure, containing the seventy-seven acres, is an elip- 
tical elevation of twenty-five feet in height, and so large, that its 
J K '\ area is nearly one hundred and fifty rods in circumference, com- 
'.'vi/ posed almost entirely of stone in their rough and natural state, 
teiight from a hill adjacent to the place. 

This elevated work is full of human bones, and some have not 
hesitated to express a belief, that on this work, human beings were 
once sacrificed. The surface is smooth and level, favoring the idea 
of the horrid parade, such occasions would pro^ce ; yet they may . ^ 
have been erected for the purpose of mere miffiaxy mano&uvreing, 
which would produce a spectacle very imposing, composed of thou- 
sands, hiftmessed in their war attire, with nodding plumes. 

About a mile from this fort, there is a work in the form of a half 
moon, set round ^e edges with stones ; near this seii|Kirde is a 
vem singular mound of only five feet in height, but ninety feet ii 
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as a paint. An abundance of this ochre is found on a hill, n 
'great distance from this place ; from which circumstance, the stre 



circumference, composed entirely of red ochre ; which answers well 

which runs along here is called Paint Creek. 

So vast a heap of this paint being deposited, is pretty clear evi- 
dence that it was an article of commerce among these nations. 
Here may have been a store house, or a range of them, attended by 
salesman, or merchants ; who took in exchange for it, copper, fea- 
thers, bow and arrow timber, st6ne for hatchets, spears, and knives, 
wooden ploughs and shovels ; with skins and furs, for clothing ; 
stones for building, their rude. altars and works; with food to sus- ^ 

tain the popuUce, as is the manner of cities of the present time. 
Red paint in particular, is used now among the Hindoos, which 4 
they mark themselves with, as well as their gods. This vast col-^ 
lection of red paint, by the ancient nations, on Paint jQii^ek, fa^s 
the opinion that it was put to the same use, by the same people. 

Near this work is another, on the same creek, enclosing eighty- 
four acres, part of which is a square fort, with ^seven gateways ; ^ 
and the other a fort, of an irregular oval, with seven gateways, sur- 
rounded with a KaU like the others. But the most interesting work 
of the three contiguous forts, is yet t6 bfe described. It is situated 
(Ml a high hill, of more than three hundred feet elevation, and in 
many places almost perpendicular. The wall running round this 
work, is built exactly on the brpw of the precipice, and in its cours- 
es, is accommodated to the variations of this natural battlement, en- 
closing, in the whole, an hundred and thirty acres. On its south 
end the ground is level, where the entrance to the fort is easy. At 
the north end, which approaches pretty near to Paint Creek,^l|)- 
pears to have been a gateway descending to the water, the ground 
favoring it at this point, as well as at one other, leading to a little 
stream, which runs along its base, on the east side of this eminence, 
where is also anc^Mr gateway; these three places are the only 
points which are ortll accessible. The wait round the whole one 
hundred and thirty acres, is entirely of stone, and is in sufficient 
quantity, if laid up in good order, to make it ten feet high, and four 
thick. At the north gateway, stones enough now lie, to have built 
two comUfcrable round towers, taken from the hUt itself, and are of 
the red sand stone kind. ^ 
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Near the Mmih end of this enclosure, at the place where it is ea* 
^iest of access, ^^ appear to hare been a row of furnaces, (says Mr. 
' «water) or smith's shops, where the cinders now lie, many feet 
deep ; I am not able to say with certainty, what manufactures were 
carried on here, whether brick or iron, or both." It was a clay, 
that had been exposed to the action g[ fire ; the remains of which 
dre four and five feet in depth ; which shows in a good degree, Ae 
amount of business done was great. ** Iron ore, in this country, is 
sometimes found in such clay ; brick and potter's ware are now 
l^anufactured out of it. This fort is, from its natural site, one of 
the strongest positions of the kind in the Statei of Ohio, so hig^ is 
its elevation, and so nearly perpendicular are the sides of the hill 
<m which it was built." At the several angles of the wall, and at 
the gateways, the abundance of stone lying there, leads to the be- 
lief, that those points, towers and battlements once overlooked die 
country to an immense distance ; frpm whence stones and arrows 
might have been launched away, from engines adapted to that pur- 
pose, among the^ approaching enemy, with dreadful e£fect; ^^No 
military man could have selected a better position for a place of 
protection to his countrymen, their temples and J|^tir gods," than 
this 



ANCIENT WELLS t'OUND IK THE BOTTOM OP PAINT CREEK. 

In the bed of Paint Creek, which washes the foot of the hill, on 
which the walled town stood, have been discovered four wells. 
They were dug through a pyritous slate rock, which is very rich in 
mm ore. When first discovered, by a peroon missing over them 
in a canoe ; they wefb covered, each by stonraof about the size 
and shape of the common mill stone. These covers had holes 
through their centre, through which a larga*pry, or hand spike 
might be put for the pupose of removing them o£f and on the wells. 
The hole through the centre of each stone, was about Upr inches 
in ^onete/r. The wells at their tops were more than nine feet in 
drcumferenee ; vhe stones were well wrought with tools, so as to 
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mdce good jomt9 ; as a stone mason would say, whieb were laid 
aroimd them severally, as a pavement. At the time they were dn^ 
it is not likely, Paint Creek run over these wells. F* what they 
were sunk, is a mystery ; as that for the purposes of water, so ma- 
ny so near each other, would scarcely appear necessary ; perhaps 
for some kind of ore or favorite stone, was the original object. 

There is, at Portsmouth, Ohjk), one of tho5e works, which is very 
extensive and wonderful, on account of wialled roads, a ' high place,' 
with many intricate operations in itis construction. 

On the east bank of the little Miami, about thirty^ miles east 
from Cincinnati, are vast works of this character ; having the form 
almost exactly of the continent of Jfoiih and South America, as 
presefnted on the map, on which account some h^ve supposed they 
were mad^ in imitation of it. 



A RECENT DISCOVERY OF ONE OF THOSE ANCDElNFT WORItS 

tAMONG THE ALLEGHANIES. 

New discoveries are constantly making of these ancient works, 
the farther we go west, and the more minutely die research is pro- 
secuted, even in parts already settled. 

During the last year, 1832, a Mr. Ferguson communicated to 
the editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, a discovery of 
the kind, which he examined, and describes as follows : 

'^ On a mountain called the Lookout mountain, bdonging to the 
vast Alleghanian chain, running between the Tennessee and Coos 
rivers, rising about one thousand feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding valley. The top of the mountain is mostly level, but pre- 
sents to the eye' aa almost barren waste. Qi|-this range, notwith- 
standing its height, a river has its source, and after traversing it for 
about seventy miles^ plunges over a j^redpice. The rock from 
which the water falls, is circular, and juts over considerably. Im- 
mediately below the fall, on each side of the river^aie bluffs, which 
rise about two hundred feet. Around one of these Mufis, the river 
makes a bend, which gives it the form of a pieninsula. On the'lop 
of diis are the remains, of what is esteemed fortifications ; which 
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oonsift of a $tone wall, built on the very brow of tbig tremAidoii* 
ledge. The whole length of the wall, following the TaryiDg>coiir- 
•es of the brink of this precipice, is thirty-seven rods and eight 
feet, including about two acres of ground-" 

The only descent from this place is between two rocks, for about 
ddrty feet, when a bench of the ledge presents itself, from two ta 
five feet in width, and ninety feet long. This bench is the only 
road or path, up from the water's edge to the summit. But just at 
the foot of the two rocks, where they reach this path^ and within 
. thirty feet of the top of the rock, are five rooms, which hare been 
formed by dint of labor. The entrance to these rooms is very 
small, but when '^ithin, they are found to communicate with each 
other, by doors or apertures. Mr. Ferguson thinks them to have 
been constructed during some dreadful war, and those who con- 
structed them, to have acted on the defensive ; and believes that 
ttoeniy men could have withstood the whole army of Xerxes, as it 
was impossible for more than one to pass at a time ; and might by 
the slightest push, be hurled at least an hundred anfl My feet 
down the rocks. The reader can indulge his own conjectures, 
whether, in the construction of this inaccessible fortress, he doe» 
tiot perceive the renmant of a tribe or nation, ac<|kainted with the 
arts of excavation and defence ; making a last struggle against the 
invasion of an overwhelming foe ; where, it is likely, they were 
reduced by famine, and perished amid the yells of dieir enemies. 



A DESCRIPTION OP WESTERN TUMULI OR MOUNDS. . 

We now proceed to a description of the ancient tumuli of the 
west, and of discoveries made on opening many of them ; quoted 
from the Researches ^ the Antiquarian Society. 

Ancient TumuR are considered a kind of antiquities, differing in 
character from that of the other works ; both on account of what 
is frequently discovered in them, and the manner of their construc- 
tion. They are conical mounds, either of earth or stoaes, which 
were intended for sacred and important purpose^. In many parts 
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of tli^Virorid, similar mounds were used as monumehts, sepulchres, 
altars, and temples<. The accounts of these works, foimd in the 
Scriptures, show that their origin must he sought for among the 
Antediluvians. 

That they are very ancient, and were used as places of sepulture^ 
public resort, and public worship, is proved by all the writers of 
ancient times, both sacred and profane. Homer frequently men- 
tions them, puticulsKrly describiug the tumulus of Tydeus, and 
the spot where it was. In memory of the illustrious dead, a se^ 
pulchral mound of earth was raised oyer their remains.; which, 
from that time forward, became an altar, whereon to offer sacrifices, 
and around which to exhibit games of athletic exercise. These of- 
ferings and games we're intended to propitiate their manes, to hon- 
or and perpetuate their memories. Prudentius, a Roman bard has 
toid us that there were in ancient Rome, just as many temples of 
gods, ais there were sepulchres of heroes ; implying that they were 
the same. Need I mention the tomb of Anchies, which Virgil 
has described, with the oflferings there presented, and the games 
there exhibited ? The sanctity of Acropolis, where Cecrops was 
inhumbed ? The tomb of the father of Adonis, at Paphos, whereon 
a temple dedicated to Venus, was erected ? The grave of Gleoma- 
chus, whereon stood a temple dedicated to the worship of Apollo ? 
Finally, I would ask the classical reader, if the words translated 
tombf and timpky are not used as synonymous, by the poets of Greece 
and Rome ? Virgil, who wrote in the days of Augurs CsBsar, 
speaks of these tumuli, as beiag. as ancient as they were sacred, 
even in his time. 

In later times, after warriors arose, and performed great and 
mighty deeds, the whole tribe, or nation, joined, to raise on some 
^ high place,' generally, a lofty tumulus, for commemorative and 
sacred purposes. At first, sacrifices might have been, and probably 
were, offered on these tumuli, to the true God, as the Great Au« 
thor and Giver of life ; but in later times, they forgot Him, and 
worshipped the manfts of heroes they had buried there. 

The conical mounds in Ohio^ are either of stones or of eartli. 
The former, in other countries, and in former ages, were intended 
as monuments, for tlie the purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
some imp(»tant event, or as altars, whereon to ofier sacrifices. The 
latter were used as cemeteries and as altars, whereon in latsr 
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tisies, temples were erected^ as among the people of Greece and 

Rome. 

^ The tumuli, ^^ are of various altitudes and dimenstcms, some be- 
ing onljT four or five feet, and but ten or twelve in diameter, at their 
base, while others, as we travel to the south, rise to the height of 
eighty, ninety, and some more than an hundred feet, and cover 
muiy acres of ground. They are, generally, when completed, in 
{he form of ft cone. Those in the north part of Ohio, are of infe* 
rior size, and fewer in number, than those along the river. These 
BKMnds are believed to exist, firom the Rocky mountains in the 
west, to the AU^ghanies in the east ; from the southern shore of 
I^e Erie to the Mexican Gulf; and though few and smaU in ^ 
north) are numerous and lofty in the south, yet eidiibit. proof of a 
c»ttimcm origin. 

On Joliathan creek, in Moi^n county, are found some mounds, 
whose basis are formed of well burnt bricks, between four and five 
inches square. There are found lying on the bricks, charcoal cin- 
ders, and pieces of cUcined human bones^ Above them the mounds 
were composed of earth, showing that the dead had been buried 
in the manner of several of the eastern nations, and the mounds 
raised afterwards to mark the place of their burial. 

One of them is abbut twenty-four feet in circumference, and the 
stones yet look black, as if stained with fire and smoke* Thia cir- 
cle of stones seems to have been the nucleus on which the mound 
was forme^ as immediately over them is heaped the common earth 
of the adjacent plain. This mound was originally about ten feet 
bigb, and ninety feet ia circumference at its b^e ; and has every 
appearance of being as old as any in the neighborhood, and was, 
at the first settlement of Marietta, covered with large trees. 

A particular account of many curious articles,^ which go to show 
the person buried there, was a member of civilized society, is given 
farther on in this work, under the head of ^^ a description of im- 
plements found in the tumuli." 

The person buried here waa about six feet in height, nothing dif- 
fering from other men in the form of his bones, except the skull, 
which was uncommonly thick. The timber growing on this mound, 
when it was cleared off, was ascertained to be nearly five hundred 
years old, boat counting the concentric circles or grains of the 
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Vrood t)n the stumps. On the ground beside them were other trees 
in a state of decay, that bad fallen from old age," 

If we were to conjecture, from this sort of data, how great a lapse 
of years has ensued since the abandonment of this» mound, we 
should pursue the following method. From the time when the 
country became desolate of its inhabitants, till trees and forests 
would begin to grow, cannot well be reckoned less than five years. 
If th6n they are permitted to grow five hundred years, till as large 
and as old as some of the trees were on the mpund when it was 
cleared by the people of Marietta, from that time till their natural 
decay and fall to the earth, and reduction to decayed wood, as was 
found on the mound, could not be less than three hundred years, in 
decaying so as to fall, and then fifty years to rot in ; this would 
give eight hundred and fifty-five years for the first growth of tim- 
ber. From this time we reckon a second crop, which we will sup- 
pose was the one growing when the mound was cleared of its tim- 
ber ; which was, according to Mr. Atwater's statement, " between 
four and five hundred years ;" iadd this to the age of the first crop, 
say four hundred and fifty, and we have, in the whole, one 
thousand three hundred and five years, since it was deserted of" its 
builders. Dr. Cutler supposes at least a thousand years. Then it 
' will follow, taking out the time since Marietta was settled, and the 
mound cleared of its timber, that the country was deserted a- 
bout five hundred years after the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

About the same time, say from the year 410 to 500 of the Chris- 
tian era, the greater part of Europe was devastated by the Goths, 
the Huns, the Heruli, the Vandals, the Sweyri, the 'Alians, and 
other savage tribes, all from the northern wilds of ancient Russia 
By these the western empire of the Romans, comprehending Italy. 
Germany, France, Spain, and England, was subverted ; all litera- 
ture was obliterated, and the works of the learned, which contained 
the discoveries and improvements of ages, were annihilated. 

And from all we can make out by observing the growth of tim- 
ber, with that which is decayed, as found on the deserted workf 
of the west, we are inclined to believe, that about the same period 
of time when Europe was overrun by the northern hordes, that the 
region now called the United States, where the ancient inhabitants 
had fixed their abode, was also overrun by nordiem hordes from 
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toward Bheriog's Straits, who had, in ages before, got across frodi 
Asia, the Tartars, or Scytluans, and had multiplied ; aad as they 
jnultiplied progressed farther and farther southerly, till they disco- 
vered an inhabited country, populous, and rich, upon whom they 
fell with all the fury of Attila and his Huns ; till, after many a long 
and dreadful war, they were reduced in numbers, and driven from 
their t^untry far to the south ; when the rich fields, vast cities, in- 
numerable towns, with all their works, were reduced to the an* 
dent dominion of nature, as it was when first overgrown immedi- 
ately after the flood, except their vast pyramid^, fortifications, and 
tumuli, these being of the same nature and duribility of the hills 
^d mountains, have stood the shock of war and time — ^the monu- 
ments of powerful nations disappeared' 

^' In clearing out a spring near some ancient ruins of the west, oil 
die bank of the Little Miami, not far from its entrance into the 
Ohio, was found a copper coin, four feet below the surface of the 
earth ; from the fac simile of* which it appears that the characters 
oil the cwn are old Persian characters. — Morsels Universal Geogror 
jhy^ Vol l,/)agfc442. 

The era of the Persians, as noticed on the page of history, was 
from 559, after the flood, till 334, before Christ, and were a people 
of great strength, of enterprising character, and enlightened in the 
arts and sciences ; and for aught that can be objected, traversed 
the globe, planted colonies, perhaps leven in America, as the coin^ 
which lay so deep beneath the surface of the earth, would seem to 
justify ; which was truly a Persian coin of copper. 

At Cincinnati, a mound, only eight feet high, but one hundred 
and twenty long, by sixty in breadth, has been opened, and is now 
almost obliterated, by the construction of Main-street, which has 
furnished many curious discoveries relative to the apcient inhabi- 
tants who built it. Of the articles taken from thence, many have 
been lost ; but the most worthy of notice are embraced in the fol- 
lowing catalogue : 

1st. Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, granite, and some other stones, 
cylindrical at the extremes, and swelled in the middle, with an an- 
nular grove near the end. 2. A circular piece of stone coal, with 
a large opening in the centre, as if for an axis or axletree, and a 
deep groove ; the circumference suitable for a hand ; it has a num- 
ber of small perforations, disposed in four equidistant lines^ which 
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van from the circumference towards the centre. 3d; A smaU arti- 
cle of the same ishape, with eight lines of perforations^ hut composed 
•f ai|;ilaceous earth, well polished. 4th: A hone oroamented with 
sereral lines, supposed to he hieroglyphical^ 5th. A sculptured 
lepresentati^i of the head and heak of a rapacious hirdyresemhling 
ike eagle. 6th. A mass of lead ore, lumps of which haye heen 
found in other tumuli. 7th. A quantity of isinglass, |.mica mein- 
branacea^) several plates of which have heen found in and about 
other mounds. 8th. A small oval piece of sheet copper,, with two 
perforations ; a large oblopg piece of the same metal, with longitu* 
dinal grooves and ridges. 

'' These articles are described in the fourth and fifth volumes of 
ihe American Philosophical Transactions, by Govemeur Sargeant 
and Judge Turner, and wer6 supposed, by Philosopher Barton, to 
have been designed, in part, for ornament, and, in part, for super- 
stitious ceremonies. In addition to which, the author, (Mr. Atwar* 
ter,) saysj he has since discovered, in the same mound, a number 
of beads, or sections, of small hollow cylinders, apparently of bone 
or shell. 

Several large marine shells, cut in such a manner as to serve for 
domestic utensils, and nearly converted into a state of chalk ; seve- 
ral copper articles, each consisting of two sets of circular concava 
convex plates, the interior of each set connected with the other by 
a hollow axis, around which had been wound some lint, and the 
whple encompassed by the bone$ of a man's hand. About the pre- 
cincts of this town, Cincinnati, human bones have been foui^d '^ of 
different sizes ; sometimes enclosed in rude stone coffins, but of- 
tener lying blended vnth the earth ; generally surrounded by a 
portion of ashes and charcoal," as if ibej had been burnt either 
alive or dead, as the Hindoos bum both the dead husband and liv- 
ing wife, on the same funeral pile. See Ward's History of the Hin- 
doos, page 57 ; where he states, '^ that not less than five thousand 
of these unfortunate vromen, it is supposed, are burnt annually."— - 
The ancient Jews practised the same thing ; see Amos, 6th chap.^ 
10th verEC : '^ And a man's uncle shall take him up, and he that 
bumeth him, to bring out the bones out of the house." The ancient 
Edomites burnt the dead bodies of their captured enemies. See 
Amios 2d chapter, 1st verse : ^^ He," that i^ Edom, ^^ burned the 
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hones of tiie kinfi; of Edom into lime«" The same may hxv6 heeA 
practised in America. ' 

Besides these relies found at Marietta, others, equaUj interest-' 
ing, have been ■ procured from a mound on the Little M nskingam^ 
about four miles from Marietta. There are some peces of cq>per 
which appear to have been the front part of a helmet It was ori- 
ginally about mgki inches long and /our broad, and has marks ci 
having been attached to leather; it is much decayed, and is now 
quite a thin plate. 

The helmet was ^^om by the ancients as a defence against the 
blows of the sword, aimed at the head. The Greeks, the Romans, 
with many other nations of antiquity, made use of this majestic, 
beautiful, warlike covering of the head. But how came thiis^ part 
^ the ancient armor in America ? This is the mystery, and cannot 
be solved, only <m the principle that we believe the wearers lived 
in those ages coeval with the martial exploits of the Medes, Per- 
stalls, Carthaginians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and of the Celtic 
nations of Europe. 

In the same mound on the Muskingum, was found a copper or- 
nament ; this was oa die forehead of a human skeleton, no part of 
which retained its form, except diat part of the forehead where 
the copper ornament lay, and had been preserved no doubt by the 
salts of that mineral. In Virginia, near Blacksburgh, eighty miles 
from Marietta, there was found the half of a steel bowy which, when 
entire, would measure five or six feet ; the other part was corroded 
or broken. The father of the lad who found the bow was a black- 
smith, and vrorked up this curious^article with as little remorse as 
he would an old gun ban^l. 

In the 18th Psalm, a»th verse, mention is made by David, king 
of Israel, of the steel bow, which must have been a powerful in- 
strument of death of the kind, and probably well known to the 
Jews, as superior to the wooden bow. This kind of warlike artil^ 
lenfy the bow and arrow, has been used by all nations, and in all 
ages of time. The time of King David was about one thousand one 
hundred years before Christ ; when, he says, a bow of steel was 
broken by his own arm. This must have been done in some of 
his fights with the enemies of Saul, as it is not very probable that 
he fought personally aftef fi^ came to the kingdom ; and from his 
earnestness in the fight, drew the string of his bow too far, so that 
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tbe inttrament could not bear it, conaeqiieiitly it snapped asunder ; 
.which circumstance he has celebrated in the praises of the God of 
Inuely as an evidence of the aid and strength derived from Heaven 
in the heat of battle. 

But Dr. Cteke supposes steel is out of the question, as he thinks 
the art of making steel was unknown at that time, and believes tlie 
bow alluded to, which was broken by David, was a hrau one, hut 
it is unknown to the vmter of this work, whether brass will spring 
at all so as to throw an arrow with any effect. But why m»y not 
steel have been known, and the art of producing it from iron, in the 
time of David, as well as the art of making brass, which is equally 
hidden, and more so than diat of steel. Tubal Cain was a worker 
in brass and trtm, before the flood \ and we should suppose the way 
to procure steel from iron, would as soon have been discovered by 
the antediluvian blacksmiths, as a knowledge how to make brass 
from a union of copper and zinc. 

The discovery of this steel bow, in the west, is exceedingly cu* 
nous, ahd wold seem to justify the belief that it came from the M 
vroMy as an instrument of warfare in the hands of some of the 
Asiatic, African, or European nations, possibly Danes, as die pre- 
sent Indian nations were found destitute of every kind of bow and 
arrow, except that of wood. 

^ In Ross county, near Chillicothe, a few years since, vras founds 
in the hand of a skeleton, which lay buried in a small mound, an 
ornament of pure gold ; 'this curiosity, it is said, is now in the Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia.'^ — Atwater. The tumuli, in what is called 
the Sciota country, are both numerous and interesting. But south 
of Lake Erie, until we arrive at Worthington, nine miles north of 
Columbus, they are few in number, and «f comparatively small 
magnitude. Near Columbus, the seat of government of Ohio, vreie 
several mounds, one of which stood on an eminence in the princi- 
pal street, which has been entirely removed, and converted into 
bricks. It contained human bones, some few articles, among whidi 
was an otc/, carved in stone, a rude but very exact representation. 

The owly among the Romans, was the emblem of wisdomi, and 
it is not impossible but the andents of tbe west, may have carved it in 
the stone for the same reason ; who may have been in part Romans^ 
or nations derived from them, or nations acquainted with their main 
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nen, their goib, and their leulpture, at we suppoie die Dana* 
were. 

^ In another part of the town of Cdumbusy wai a tumtdui of 
claj, which was also manufactured into bricks. In this were many 
human bones ; but tbejr lay in piles, and in confwaon," which 
wouldf seem to elicit the belief, Uiat these were the bones of an eor 
emy, or they would have been laid in their accustomed order. — 
Or they may have been the bones of the conquered, thrown togeth- 
er in a confused manner, and buried beneath this mound. 

As we still descend the Sciota, through a most fertile region of 
eountry, mounds and other ancient works, frequently ajppear, until 
we arrive at Circleville. Near the centre of the circular fort at 
Gircleviile, was a tumulus of earth, about ten feet high, and seve* 
ral rods in diameter at its base. On its eastern side, and extending 
six rods from it, was a semicircular pavement, composed of pebblea 
such as are now found in the bed of Sciota river, from whence they 
appear to have been taken. The summit of this tumulus was near* 
ly ninety feet in circumference, with a raised way to it, leading 
from the east, like a modem turnpike. The summit was level.<>— 
The outline of the semicircuiar pavement, and the walk, are still 
discernible. Mr. Atwater was present When this mound was re* 
moved, and carefully examined the contents it developed. They 
were as follows: First ; two skeletons, lying on what had been 
the origin^ surface of the earth. Second ; a great quantity of ar- 
row heads, some of which were so large as, to induce a belief that 
they were used for spear heads. Third ; the handle, either of a 
small sword, or a large knife, made of an elk's horn ; around the 
end where the blade bad been inserted, was a ferule of silver^ 
which, though black, ^na not much injured by time ; though the 
handle showed the hole where the blade had been inserted, yet no 
iron was found, but an oxyde or rust, remained, of similar shape 
and size. The swords of the ancient nations of the old world, it is 
known, were very short. Fourth ; charcoal, and wood ashes, on 
which these articles lay, were surrounded by several bricks, very . 
well burnt. The skeleton appeared to have been burnt in a large 
and very hot fire, which had almost consumed the bones of the de* 
ceased. Tim skeleton was deposited a little to the south of the 
centre of the tumulus ; and about twenty feet to the north of it waa 
anoAeri wUh which was found a large mirror, about three feet ia 
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kfigth, 4me foot and a half in width, aUd cme SHi and a half Jq 
. tl^ckness ; this was of isinglass, (inic^ membranacea.) 
. On this mirror w:as a plate of iion, Which had become an oxyde ; 
but before it was disturbed by tke spade, resembled a plate of ccai 
Jran. The mirror answered the purpose vtfy well for which it was. -^ 
intended. This skeleton had also been burned like the former, 
and lay on charcoal and a considerable quantity of wood ashes ; a % 
part of the mirror is in the possession of Mr. Atwater, as also a 
piece of brick, taken from the spot at the time. The knife, or 
sword handle, was sent to Peale's museum, Philadelj^a. To the 
southwest of this tumulus, about forty rods from it, is another^ more 
than ninety feet in height. * It stands on a large hill, which appears 
to be artificial. This must have been the common cemetry, as it 
contains an immense number of human skeletons, qf all sizes and 
ages. These skeletons are laid hpris^ntally, with their heads gen- 
erally towards the centre, and. the feet towards the outside of the 
tumulus. In it have been found, besides these skeletons, stone 
axes and stone knives, and seveiH ornaments, with holes through 
them, by means of which, with a cord passing through these perfin 
rations, they could be worn by their owners. 

On. the south side, of this tumulus, and not far from it, was a se- 
micircular fossee, or ditch, six feet deep ; which, when examined 
at the bottom, was found to contain a great quantity of human bones, 
which, it is believed, were the remains of those who had been slain 
in some great and destructive battle ; because they belonged to per* 
sons invariably who had attained their full size ; while those found 
in the mound adjoining, were of all sizes, great and small, but laid 
in good order, while those in the ditch were in the utmost confu- 
iion ; and were, no ^ubt, the conquered invaders, buried thus in* 
gloriously, where they had intrenched themselves, and fell in the 
struggle. 

The mirror was a monstrous piece of isinglass, a lucid mineral, m 
larger than we recollect to have ever heard of before, and used 
among the rich of the ancients, for lights and mirrors. A mirror of 
any kind, in which men may be enabled to contemplate their own 
form, is evidence of a considerable degree of advancement in the 
arts, if not even of luxury itself. 

The Rev. Robert G. Wils<m, D. D., of Chillieothe, furnished the 
jLatiqaarian Society, with informatioa concermng the mound| 
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onee stood nflr the centre of that town. He took peins io write 
down its contents at the time ef its demolition. Its perpendicnlar 
wu about fifteen feet, and the circnmference of its base " 



about one hnndred and eighty feet, composed of sand. It was not 
tin this pile of eardi ild been removed, that the original design of 
ita builders could be discovered. On a common level with the sur- 
roonding earth, at the very bottom of this mound they had devoted 
about twenty feet square ; this was found to have been covered at 
first with bark, on which lay, in the centre, a human skeleton, 
overspread with a mat, manufactured from weeds or baik, but 
gKJUiy decayed. 

On the breast of this person lay, what had htsen a piece of cop- 
{ler in the form of a crossy which had become verdigris ; on the 
breast also lay a Ktone ornament, three inch^ in length, and two 
and a half in width, with two perforations, one near each end, 
through which passed a string, by. means of which it was suspend- 
ed from the wearer's neck. On this string, which appeared to 
have been made of the sineWlof some animal, which had been 
^Aured or tanned, but were very much injured by time, was strung 
a great many beadsjmmde o{ ivory or bone, he could not tell which. 

With these facts before us, we are left to conjecture at what time 
this individual lived, what were his heroic deeds in the field of 
battle ; his wisdom, his virtues, his eloquence in the councils of his 
nation ; for his cotemporaries have testified in a manner not to be 
mistaken, that among them he was held in honorable and grateful 
remembrance, by the mound which was raised over him at his 
decease. *.J 

The cross on the breast of Uiis skeleton, excites the most surprise, 
as that the cross is the emblem of the Christian religion. It is true, 
a knowledge of this badge of Christianity, may have been dissemi- 
nated from Jerusalem, even as far east as to China ; as we know it 
was at a very early period, made known in many countries of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia ; especially, at the ^ra when the Roman em- 
peror Constantine, in the year 331, ordered all the heathen temples 
to be destroyed, for the sake of Christianity, throughout his vast 
dbminion. 

The reader may recollect, we have elicited an^ argument, from 
the age of the timber, or forest trees, growing on the mound, at 
liaiietta, pn^KMing to Aow the probable era when the country be- 
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came depopulaled ; and come to the conclusion, that al least, about 
thirleen Liindred years huve passed aw»y since thai catastrophe. 

This would give about five hundred years from Christ till the de- 
population of the ancient western country ; so that, duiiug the lapse 
of those five centuries, a knowledge of what had been propagated 
at Jerusalem about Christ, may have been, easily enough by mis- 
sionaries, travelling philosophers of the Romans, Greeks, or of oth- 
er nations, carried as well to China, as to other distant countries, a^ 
we know was the fact- 

The string of beads, and the stone on his breast, which we lake 
the liberty of calling the Shalgramu stone, or the stone in Which 
the Hindoos suppose the god Vishnoo resides ; together with the 
copper cross on his breast, and beads on his neck, are circumstances, 
which strongly argue that a mixture of Bruhminism and Christian- 
ity were embraced by this individual. To prove that the wearing 
of beads around the neck, or on the arm, ibr the purposes of devo- 
tion, is a religious Hindoo uoslom, we refer to Ward's late histoty 
of those nations, who was a Baptist missionary, among that people, 
and died in that coontry. This author says, page 40, (hat Brnmha, • 
the grandfather of the gods, holds in his hand, a string of beads, 
as an evidence of his devotion or goodness- Ungee, the regent of 
fire, is represented with a bead roll in his hand, to show that he is 
merciful or propitious, to those who call upon him.^-page 45- 

The Hindoo mendicants, or saints, as they suppose themselves, 
have invariably, a string of beads, made of bone, teeth of animals, 
ivory, stones, or the seeds of plants, or of something, hanging about 
their necks, or on their arms, which they recount, calling over and 
over, without end, the name of the god, as evidence of devotion to" 
him.— page 422. 

The devotions of the ascetic disciples among the Hindoos, con- 
sists in repeating incessantly the name of their god, using, at the 
same time, the head roll, or rosary, as the catholics do.^jujc 427. 
" Strings of beads were used for this purpose, from remotest anti- 
quity, in all eastern k%\i."^Humboldl.,pnge 204. . 

This author further says, "IheTosarie," which is a siring of beads, 
" have been in use in Thibet and China, from time immemorial ; 
and that the custom passed from the east, viz. Cliina, to the Chris- 
tians in the west, viz. Europe ;" amd are found among the catholics ; 
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DO other sect ol Christians, that we know of, have borrowed aay 
trappings from the pagans, to ^d in their devotions, but this. 

The stone found on his breast, as before remarked, we assume vF 
^ call the Shalgramu st^e. See also^ Ward's account of this stone, 

page 41 and 44, as foAows : 

A stone ealled the SHalgramu is a form of the god Vishnoo, and 
^ is in another case, the representative of the god, Saoryu, or the 
sun.— ^0^ 52, The Shalgramu, or Lingu, is a black stone, found 
in a part of the Gundeekee river. They are mostly perforated, in 
one or more places, by worms, while at the bottom of the river ; but 
ihe^Hindoos believe the god Vishnoo, in the shape of a reptile, le* 
sides in this stone, and caused the holes. 
f With this belief, how very natural it would be to wear on the 

breast, either in view or concealed, this stone, as an amplet, or 
chiurm, as foUhd on the breast of this skeleton, in union with the 
•cross. 

We are inclined to believe, that the Roman Catholic religion, 
borrowed, at a very early periofl, after their peculiar formation, and 
.corruption, subsequent to the time of Constaritine, the notion of 
the rosary, or bead roll, which they recount while saying prayers, 
front the Hindoos; and that from Christian missionerit>s, the Hin- 
doo Bramhins borrowed the idea of the cross, which they might 
also wear, together with the Lingu stone, as an amulet or charm. 
For we see on the breast of this person, both the emblem of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Hindoos' superstition, on which account, we are 
of the opinion, that the ministers of the Bramhin religion, lie buried 
beneath many of the western rnounds. 

Mr. Ward informs us, page 272, that near the town of Dravina, 
in Hondostan-hu, are shown to this day, or at the time he lived in 
India, four small elevations, pr rnounds, from the top of which, the 
great ascetic philosopher, Shunkuracharyu, used to teach and ha- 
rangue the people and his disciples. From this cil^umstance, we 
catch a glimpse of the oraiorial use of the mounds in the east ; 
and why not the same use be derived from them to the ancient peo- 
pie of the west ; and more especially so, if they may be believed 
to have, in any measure, derived themselves ffom any nations of 
^ the Chiniese world 
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OiffiAT WbRkS OF THE ANCIENT KATJONS QIS THE NORTH > 

FORK OP PAINT CREEK. j# 

■ r 

On the Qorth branch of this isreek, five miles from Chilicothei 
«re works so immense, that although we haye given the reader se- 
▼eral accounts of this kind, yet we cannot well pass over these. 

They are situated on an elevated piece of land, called the 8e« 
eond bottom. The first bottom,. or flat, exteqds from Paint Oedc, 
till it is met by a bank of twenty-^five feet in height, which runs . 
in a straight line, and parallel with the stream. An hundred rods ^ 

fyotik the top of this first bank, is another bank, of thirty feet in 
height, the. wall of the works runs up this bank, and twenty rods 
beyond it. The whole land enclosed, is six hundred and twenty 
rods iii circumference, and contains one hundred and twentynnx K^ 

tcrea of land. 

This second bank, runs also parallel witH the creek, and witk- ^ 
Ae first* On this beautiful elevation, is situated this immense 
work, containing within it, seventeen mounds of different sizes. 
Three hundred and eighty rods of this Ibrt are encompassed with a 
wall twelve feet high, a ditch twenty feet wide, and the wall, the 
same at its base. Two hundred and forty rods, running along on ^.. 

the top of the first bank, is the rest of the wall ; but is witjhout a 
ditch ; this is next to the river or creek* between which and the 
water, is the first bottom or flat. Within this great enclosure, is a 
circular work of an hundred rods ia circumference, with a walF 
and ditch surrounding it, of the same height of the other wall. 
Within this great circle, are six mouqds, of the circular form y these 
are full oftiuman bones ; the rest of the mounds, eleven in num* 
her, -are for sdme other purpose. There are seveiji gateways, of 
about five rods in width, each. ** The immense labor, and.nume* 
Tous cemeteries, filled with human bones denote a vast^pulation, 
Aear this spot, in ancient times." — Atwater* 

^^ Tumuli are very common on the river Ohio, from its utmost 
soarces to its mouth, although on the Monongahela, they are few, 
and comparatively small but increase in number and size, as we 
dtieend towaids the moadi of &atati<eam at Pittribuigh, ^diere tiie 



Ohio begins ; after this they are strli more numerous and of greater 
dimensions, till we arrive at Grave Creek, below Wheeling. 
At this plaee, situated between two creeks, which run into the 
^ Ohio, a little waj. (lo^ the dver, i# one of the most, extraordintiy * 
^ and august monuments of antiquity, of the mound description. Its 
circumference at its base, is fifty-six rods, its perpendicular height 
ninety feety its top seven rods and eight feet in circumference. . 
The centre at the sumit, appears to have sunk oeveral^ feet so as to 
form a kind of amphitheatre. The rim enclosing this coneavity is 
seven or eight feet in thickness ; on the aoudi side, in the edge of 
this riin, stands a largci beach tree, the bark of which is marked 
with the initials of m great number of visitants.". 
^ Thi» lofty and venerable tumulus has been so far opened, as to 

ascertain that it contains many thousai^da of human skeletons, but 
no fiffdier; the proprietor, Mr. Tomlinson, will not mfkt its de- 
molition, in the smallest degree, for which he is hi|^y praise 
ffji woEtby* 

Fc^owing the river Ohio downwards, the mounds appear mi 
^ both sides, erected uniformly, on the highest alluvials along that 
stream, increasing in numbeirs all the vray to the Mississippi, on^ 
which river they assume the largest size* 

Not having surveyed them, says Mr, Atwater, we shall use the 
description of Mr. Breckenridge, who travelled much in the west, 
« and among the Indians, and devoted much attention to the subject 

^ of these astoniriung westcsm antiquites. 

These tumuli, says Mr. Breekenridgej as well as the fortifica- 
tions, are to be found at the junction of all the rivers, along ^ 
Mississippi, iii the most eligible positions for towns, and in the most 
extensive bodies of ferdle land. Their number exceeds, perhaps, 
three thousand ; the 8maUe$tj Boi less than tweHQr feet in height, 
and three hundred in circumference at the base. Their gftat num* 
her, and the amazing size, may be regarded as furnishing, widi 
other cu:cumstances, evidence of their great antiquity.. 

I have b|^ sometimes induced to Aink, that at the period when 
these were constructed, there wa^ « })opulation as numerous as that 
which once animated the borders of the Nile, or of Ae Euphrates. 
The most numerous, as well as the most considerable of these re* 
mains, are found precisely in those parts of the country where the 
traees of a nnqieidua .popdaliMi migbt be kxdced &r, monely, fiom 
• 
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tiie molith of the Qhio, on the east side of the river, to the Illinois, 
and on the ivest side, from the St. Francis to the Missouri. I am 
jperfectly satisfied that citiesj similar to those of aneknt Mexico, of 
< several hifndred thousand souls, have existed in this western coun- 
try." — Breckenridge^ 

From this view we are compelled to look upon those nations as 
agriculturists, or they could not have subsisted ; neither wild game 
nor fish could possibly support so grecU a population. If agricul- 
turists, then it must follow, of necessity, that many modes of 
building, as with stone, timber, earth or clay, were practised and 
known, as well as methods of clearing the earth of heavy tember. 
And if they had not a knowledge of m6tals, we cannot well con- 
ceivo^how they could have removed the forests for the purposes of 
husbandry, and space for building. But if we suppose they did 
not build houses with wood, -stone and brick, but lived in tents or 
some fragUie hut, yet the use of metals cannot be dispensed vnth, 
on account of the forests to be removed for agricultural purposes. 
Baron Humboldt informs us, in his Researches in South America, 
that when he crossed the Cordillera mountains, by the way of Par 
nama and Assuay, and viewed the enormous masses of stone cut 
firom the porphyry quarries of PuUal, which was employed in con- 
structing the ancient highroads of the Incas, that he began to 
doubt whether the Peruvians! were not acquainted with otiier tools 
than hatchets made of flint and stone ; and that grinding one stone 
on another to make them smooth and level, was not the only mo^ 
thod they had employed in this operation. On which account he 
adopted a new opinion, contrary to those generally received. He 
conjectured that they must have had tools made of copper, harden* 
ed with tiny such as it is known the early nations of Asia made use 
of. This conjecture was fully sustained by the discovery of an an- 
cient Peruvian mining chisel, in a silver mine at Vilcabamba, which 
had been worked in the time of the Incas. This instrument of cop- 
per was twelve centimeters long and two broad, or in English mea- 
sure, four inches long, and three-fourths of an inch wide ; which 
he carried with him to Europe, where he had it analyzed, and 
found it to contain ninety-four parts of copper and six of tin. He 
says that this keen copper of the Peruvians is almost identically 
the same with that of the ancient Galic axe, which cut wood near- 

* ly as well as if made of iron and steel. 

* . 24 
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Erery where, on the old continent, at the heginning of the civil- 
ization of nations, the use of copper, mixed with tin, prevailed over 
that of iron, 4nren in places where the latter had heen for a long 
time known. Antonio de Herera, in the tenth Book of his History 
of the West Indies, says, expressly, that the inhabitants of die 
maritime coast of Zocatallan, in South America, prepared two sorts 
dC copper, of which one was hard and cutting, and the other malea- 
Ue ; the hard copper was to make hatchets, weapons, and instru- 
^ talents of agriculture with, and that it was tempered with tin. — 

Ekmboldtf Vol ly pages 260— 2QS. 

Among a great variety of the gods of the people of the T(H3ga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, is found one god, named To'gi 
- Ocummea ; which is, literally, the Iron Axe. From which drcum- 

stance we imagine the people of those islands, sometimes called the 
Friendty hlandsj were, at some period before their having been 
discovered by Captain Cook, acquainted with the use ^ uan^ and 
^ consequently in a more civilized condition. Because men,' in those 

early tinges, were apt to deify almost every thing, but especially 
&ose things the most useful. 

Were the people of Christendom to lose their knowledge of the 
true God,* and to fall back into nature's ignorance, is there an arti- 
de, within the compass of the arts, which would, from its useful- 
ness, have a higher claim to deification, than the metal called iron. 

That group of islands belongs to the immense range shooting out 
' A from New-Holland, in south latitude about 20 degrees, and once 
perhaps were united to <])hina, forming a part of the continent. But 
however this may be, the^s^ inhabitants of those islands were de- 
rived from China, and carried with them a knowledge of the arts ; 
among which was that of the use of iron, in the form of the axe, 
which it appears had become deified from its usefulness. 

The reason of the loss of this knowledge, must have been the 
separation of their country from the continent, by convulsions, from 
age to age ; which not only altered the shape and condition of the 
land, but threw the inhabitants into confusion, separating them far 
from each other, the sea running between, so that they became re- 
duced to savagism, as they were found b^ the first Christian na- 
yigators. 
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TRAITS OF ANCIENT CITIES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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Nearly opposite St. Louis, there are the traces of two ancient 
cities, in the distance of a fen miles, situated on the Cohokia cieek, 
which empties into the Mississipi, but a short distance below that 
place. Here is situated one of those Pyramids, which is an hun- 
dred and fifty rods in circnmrereoce at its base, (nearly an half 
mile,) and one hundred feet high. At St. Louis is one with two 
stages or landing places, as the architectural phrase is. There is 
another with three stages, at the mouth of the Missouri, a few milei 
above St. Louis. With respect to the stages, or landing places, of 
these pyramids, we are reminded of the tower once standing in old 
Babylon, which had eight stages from its base to the summit, mak- 
ing it six hundred feet high. 

At the mouth of the Cohok'ia creek, a short distance below St. 
Louis, are two groups of those mounds, of smaller size, hut we are 
not informed of their exact number. At Bayeau Mauchac and Ba- 
ton Rouge, are several mounds, one of which is composed chiefly 
of shells, which the inhabitants burn ioto lime. There is a mound 
on Black river, which has two stages or stories ; this is surrounded 
with a group of lesser ones, as well as those at Bayeau Manchac, 
and Baton Rouge. There is one of those pyramids near Washing- 
ton, in the state of Mississippi, which is one hundred and forty-six 
feet high ; which is but little short of nine rods perpendicular ele- 
vation, and fifty-six rods in circumference. Mr. Breckearidgeis 
of the opinion that 'he lai-gest city, belonging to this people, the 
authors of the mounds and other works, was situated on the plains 
betweea St. Francis and the Arkansas- There is do doubt but in 
the neighborhood of St. Louis must have been cities or large towns 
of these ancient people ; as the number and size of the mounds 
above recounted would most certainly justify. 

Fifteen miles in a southwesterly direction from the town of St. 
Louis, on the Merimac river, was discovered, by a Mr. Long, on 
lands which he had purchased there, several mounds of the ordina- 
ry size, as found in the valley of the Mississippi, all of which go to 
establish that ihia country, lying betweea the Missouri and the 
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Mississippi rivers, below St. Louis, and between the junction of 
the Illinois and the Mississippi above, with the whole region about 
the union oC *^|MKe rivers with each other, — which are all not far 
from St. Loiffi^was once the seat of empire ; eoual, if not sur- 
passing the population and the arts, as once they flourished on the 
plains of Shinar, the seat of Chaldean power, and on the banks oF -^^ 
t^ Euphrates. 

It was on the lands of this gentleman, Mr. Long, that the disco- 
very of a burying ground, containing a vast number of small tumu- 
li, or graves, took place. On opening these graves, there were 
found deposited, in stone' coffins, composed of stone slabs, six in 
number,- forming the bottom, sides and top, with end pieces ; the 
skeletons of a race of human beings apparently of but from three to • 
four feet in height. This discovery excited much surprise, and calli 
ed forth, from several pens, the conjectures of able men, who pub- 
lidied a variety of opinions respecting them. Some imagined them 
to be the relics of a race of pigmy inhabitants who had become ex- 
tinct. Others on account of the size of the teeth, which denoted 
full grown and adult persons, conjectuied them to be the skeletons 
of a race of baboons or monkeys, from the shortness of their stature. 
From this opinion arose another conjecture, that they had been the 
objects of worship to the ancient nations, as they had been some- 
times among the earlier Egyptians. 

The bones of these, subjects were entirely destroyed, and reduc- 
ed to ashes of a white chalky consistency, except the teeth, which 
were perfect, being made imperishable from their enamel. Many 
of these graves were opened, and the inmates found not to exceed 
three and four feet. At length one was opened, and the skeleton 
it contained appeared to be of the full s^e of a large man, except 
its length ; this, however, on close inspection was found ' to haye 
bad its legs disjointed at the knees, and placed along side the thigh 
bones, which at once, in the eyes of some, accounted for the sta- 
tures of the whole. 

Such a custom is, indeed, singular ; and among all the discove- 
ries of those ancient traits, nothing to compare with this has come 
to light. Respecting this instance of short skeletons, it has beea 
also urged that as certain tribes of the^ common Indians, now inha- 
biting the upper shores of the Missouri, place their dead on scaffolds 
and in baskets, fastened to the limbs of trees, till their flesh be- 

.1- 
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comes separaled from the bones, tliat the authors of tliese short 
graves did Ibe mDie. And that when by this process, they had 
become fair and while, they deposited them in small coffins, as dis- 
covered on the farm of Mr. Long- Hut althougli tliis is, doubt- 
less, true respecting the Missouri Indians, yet we liave no account 
of short graves having been found among them. But as we nie 
unable to cast light on this discovery, we sball leave it as we founj 
it — a great curiosity. ., 



In eonoboratioD of Mr. Atwater's opinion, with respect to the 
gradual remove of the ancient people of the west toward Mexico, 
we subjoin what we have gathered from the Researches of Baron 
Humboldt, on that point. See Helen Maria William's translation 
of Humboldt'« Researches in South America, Vol- 2, p. 67. From 
vhich it appears the people inhabiting the vale of Mexico, at the 
time the Spaniard's overrun that country, were called Aztecks, or 
Aztekas; and were, as the Spanish history informs us, usurpers, 
having come from the north, from a country which they called 
Astalan. 

This country of Azialan, Baron Humboldt says, ■' we must look 
far at least north of the 42d degree of latitude." He comes to this 
conclusion from an examination of the Mexican or Azleca manu- 
scripts, which were made of a certain kind of leaves, and of skins 
prepared ; on which, an account in painted hieorglyphics or pic- 
lures, was given of their migration from Aztalan to Mexico, and 
how long they halted at certain places, which, in the aggregate, 
amounts to " four hundred and sixteen years-" 

The following names of places appear on their account of their 
joumeyings, at which places they made less or more delay, and 
built towns, forts, tumuli, &c- 

1st. A. place of Humiliation, and a place of Grottoes- It would 
seem at this place they were much afflicted and humbled ; but in 
what manner is not related ; and also at this place, from the term 
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grciioes^ ^at it was a place of caverns and dens, probably^'^mieTe 
they at nrst^^) dwelt, till they built a town, and cleared the ^ 
ground. Hl|Pihey bliilt the places which they called Tocaloo and 
Oztatan. ^ 

2d Journey, they stopped at a place of fruU trees; probably x 

meaning, 66 it was farther south, a place where nature was abun- -• f ■ * . 1 
^ant in nuts, grapes, and wild fruit trees. Here they built a mound 
or tumuli, and, in their language, it is called a Teocali. 

3d Journey ; when they stopped at a place of herbs^ with bro<ul 
leaves; probably meaning a place where many succulent plants 
grew, denoting a good soil ; which invited them to pitch their tents 
here. .^ 

4th Journey ; when they came to a place of human bones ; where ^^ 
they, either during their stay had battles with each other, or with 
some enemy, or they may have found them already there, the re- 
lics of other nations before them; for, according to Humboldt, this 
migration of the Aztecas, took place A. D. 778 ; so that other ni* 
tions certainly had preceded them, also from the north. 

5th Journey ; they came to a place of Eagles. 

6ih Journey ; to a place of precious stones, and minerals. 

7th Journey ; to a place of spimdng^ where they manufactured 
clothing of cotton, barks, or of something proper for clothing of some 
sort, and mats of rushes and feathers. 

8th Journey ; they came to another place of eagles, called the 
Eagle-mountain, or in tlieir own language, Qtiauktli Tepee : Te- 
jpec, says Humboldt, in the Turkish language, is the word for moun-. 
tain ; which two words are so near alike, tepee and tepe, that it 
would seem almost an Arab word, or a word used by the Turks. 

9th. Journey ; when they came to a place of walls, and the se- 
ven grottoes ; which shows the place had been inhabited before, 
and these seven grottoes were either caves in 'the earth, or were 
made in the side of some mountain, by those who had preceded 
them. 

10th Journey ; when they came to a place of thistles, sand and 
vultures. 

11th Journey ; when they came to a place of Obsideon Mirrors ^ 
which is much the same with that of Isinglass, scientifically called 
micae membranacae. This mineral substance is frequently found 
ia thie tumuli of the west, and is called, by the Mexicans, the «Alfi- 
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ing god. The obsideon stone, however, needs polishiog, before it 

12th Journey ; came to a place of water, probably some lake, or 
beautiful fountains, which invited their residence there ; on the ac- 
couut liot only of the water, but for fishiug and game. 

13th Journey ; they came to the place of the Shine Monkty, 
called, iu their own language, Ttozanioco, Here, it would seem, 
they set up the worship of the monkey, or buboon, ns the ancieut 
Egyptians are known to have done. This animal is found in Mex- 
ico or New-Spain, according to Humboldt- 

14tb Journey ; when they came to a high mountain, probably 
with table lands on it; which they calleJ ChopiUtepec, or mountain 
of locustx- A place, says Baron Humboldt, celebrated for the mag- 
nificent view from the top of this hill ; which, it appears, is iu the 
Mexican country, and probably not far from the vale of Mexico; 
where they finally permanently rested. 

15th Journey ; when they came to the vale of Mexico ; having 
here met with the prodigy, or fulfilment of the prophecy, or oracle, 
which at their outset from the country of Aztalan, Huehuetlapallan, 
and Aroaqnemecan ; which was (see Humboldt, 2d vol. p. 1S5,) 
that the migralionM of the Azteeks should not terminate till the 
chiefs of the nation should meet with an Eagle, perched on a cactta 
tree ; at such a place they might found a city- This was, as their 
bull-hide books Inform us, iu the vale of Mexico. 

We have related this account of the Azteca migration from the 
country of Aztalan, Huehuetlapallan, and Amaquemecan, from the 
regions of north latitude 42 degrees, merely to show that the coun- 
try, provinces, or districts, so named in their hooks, must have been 
the country of Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois, with the whole region 
thereabout ; for these are not far from the very latitude named by 
Humboldt as the region of Aztalan, Sce- 

The westeru country is now distinguished, by the general name 
of the " lake country," and why, because it ia a country of lakes ; 
and for the same reason, it was called the Mexicans, Azteca, In- 
dians, Altaian, because in their language, atl is water, from which 
Aztalan is doubtless a derivitive as well also as their own name as 
a nation, or title, which was Astecas, or people of the T^akes- 

This account, derived from the Mexicans since their reduction 
by the Spaniards, gathered from the researches of learned travel- 
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lersy who have, for the very purpose of leaniiDg the origilnef the 
people o#*thi8 countiy, penetrated not only into the forest letreala. 
in the woods qf Mexico, but into the mysteries of their hard lan- 
guage, their theology, philosophy and astronomy. This aoeaoiH of 
their migration, as related above, is corroborated by the traditioQ of 
the Wyandot Indians. 

We come to a knowledge of this tradition, by the means of a 
Mr. William Walker, some time Indian agent for our govemmfnt ; 
who, it seems, from a pamphlet published, \S2^j by Frederick Fat- 
«ley, of Sandusky, giving Mr. Walker's account that a great many 
hundred years ago the ancient inhabitants of America, wh(» were 
the authors of the great works of the west, were driven away from 
their country and possessions, by barbarous and savage hordes of 
warriors, who came from the north and northeast ; before whose 
power and skill in war, they were compelled to flee, and went to 
the south. 

After having been there many hundred years, a runner came 
back into the same country, from whence these ancient people had 
been driven, which we suppose is the very country of Aztalan, or 
the region of the western states; bringing the intelligence that a 
dreadful beast had landed on th^ir coast along the sea, which was 
spreading among them havoc and death, by means of fire and thun-^ 
der ; and that it would, no doubt, travel all over the country, for 
the same purpose of destruction. 

This beast who&e voice was like thunder, and whose power to 
kill, was like fire, we have no doubt, represents the cannon and 
small arms of the Spaniards, when they first commenced the mur- 
der of the ancient people of South America, many tribes or nations 
of which were, from time to time, derived from the northern part 
of our continent, long before the northern hordes devastated the 
country of Aztalan, Huehuetlapan, and Amaquemecan, and with 
good reason, believed tp be from Asia ; of Tartar, Hebrew, and 
Scythian origin ; from their dreadful propensity to war and blood* 
shed, which is still characteristic of our northern and western In- 
dians. 
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SUPPOSED USES OF tHE ANCIENT R0AD1& CONNECTED WITH 

THE MOUNDS, 

• ■ 

Ancient rdads, or hi^ways, which in many parts of the west, 
«re found walled in on botlf sides for many miles, where the forest 
trees are g^wing as abundant, and as large and aged, as in any 
part of the surrounding woods. 

We have already mentioned several roads which have alwayy 
been found connected with some great works ; as at Fikeion, Ports- 
nioudi, Newark, Licking county, and at the works on the little Mi- 
ami rivet. These roads whc»*e they have been traced, are found 
to communicate with some mound, or mountain, which had been 
shaped by art to sui^ the purposes of thoise who originated these 
stupendous works. The circumstance of their being walled in by 
banks of earth, leaving from one to four and six rods space between, 
has excited much inquiry, as to the reason and purposes of their 
construction. But may not this grand characteristic of the people 
of the west, in road building, be illustrated by comparing a^rao^ 
tiee of the Mexicans with this fact. We will show the practice, 
and then draw the conclusion. 

^^ The Mexicans believed, according to a very ancient tradition, 
Aat the end of the world would take ^lace at the termination of 
every cycle of fifty-two years ; that the sun would no more appear 
on the horizon, and that mankind would be devoured by evil 
genii of hideous appearance, known under the name of Tzitzim- 
imes. 

On the last day of this great cycle of time, of fifty-two years, 
the sacred fires were extinguished in all their temples, and dwel- 
lings, and every where, all the people devoting themselves to pray- 
er, no person daring to light a fire at the approfu^h of the night ; 
the vessels of clay were broken, garments torn, and whatever was 
most precious was destroyed, because every thing appeared useless 
at the tremendous moment of the last day. 

Amidst this frantic superstition, pregnant women became the ob- 
jects of peculiar horror to the men ; they caused their faees to b« 
hidden with masks made with paper of thf agave ; they were evea 
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imprisoned in the store houses of maize or com^ from a persnasioDy 
that if the catastrophe took place, the women transformed into ti- 
gers, would make common cause with the evil gepii, and avenge 
themselves of the injustice of the men. 

As soon as it was dark, the grand procession, called the festival 
of the new fire commenced. The prieists took the dresses of the 
gods, and followed hy an immense crowdof peo'^le, went in sdemn 
train to the mountain of Huzachthcatl, which was two leagues or 
six miles from Mexico. This lugubrious march was called the 
march of the gods ; which was supposisd to be their final departure 
finun their city, and poJBsibly never to return ; in which event, the 
en^ of the world was come. 

When the procession had reached the summit of the mountain, 
it waited till the moment when the Pleiades, or the sevexr stars, as- 
eended the middle of the sky, to begin the horrible sacrifice of a 
human victim, stretched on the stone of sacrifice, having a wooden 
disk on the breast, which the priest inflames by friction. The 4X>rpse 
after having received a wound in the. breast, which extinguished 
life, while he lay^, or was held on the fatal stone* was laid on tha 
ground ; and the instrument made use 6f to produce fire by friction, 
was jdiaced on the wound, which had been made with a knife oi 
obsidian stone. When the bits of wood, by the rapid motion of 
the cylinder, or machine made use of for that putpose, had taken 
fire, an enormous pie, previously prepared to receive the body of 
the unfortunate victim, was kindled, the flames of which, ascend- 
ing high into the air, were seen at a great distance ; when the vast 
)x)pulace of the city of Mexico, and surrounding country, filled the 
air with joyful shouts and acclamations. 

All such as were not able to join in the procession, were stationed, 
on the terraces of houses, and on the tops of teocalUs, or mounds, 
and tumulis, with their eyes fixed oti the spot, where the flame was 
to appear : which, as soon as it was perceived, was a token of the 
betevolence of the gods, and of the preservation of mankind, du- 
ring another cycle of fifty-twa years. 

Messengers posted at proper distances from each other, holding 
branches of wood, of a very resinous pine, carried the new fire 
fiom village to village to the distance of many leagues; and depo- 
sited it anew in every temple, from whence it was distributed to all 
.prirmte dweUkigs* When the mm ajRieared on die hmtaiy the 
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shouting was redoubled, the procession went hack from the moun- 
tain to the city, and they thought they could see their gods also re* 
turning to their sanctuaries. 

Tht women were then released from their prisons, every one put 
on a new dress, the temples were whitewashed, their household 
furniture renewed, their plate, and whatever was necessary for do- 
mestic use. " This secular fcstival, this apprehension of the sun 
being extinguished at the epoch of the winter solstice, seems to 
present a new instance of analogy hetween the Mexicans and the 
inhabitants of Egypt. When the Egyptians saw the sun descend 
from the CVoA towards Capricorn, and the days gradually grow 
shorter, they were accustomed to sorrow, from the apprehension 
that the sun was going to abandon the earth, but when the orb be- 
gan to return, and the duration of the days grew longer, they robed- 
themselves in white garments, and croivned themselves ivith flow- 
ers."— flumioWi, 380, 384. 

This Mexican usage may have been practiced by the people of 
the west, as the roads would seem to justify, leading as they do, 
either lo some mountain prepared by art, or to some mound: and as 
these processions took place in the night, so that the Pleiades, or 
seven stars might be seen, it was necessary that the roads should he 
walled as a defence againtt an enemy, who might fake advantage 
under cover of the night. 

After having examined these accounts of the ancient works of 
the west, it is natural to ask, who their authors were : this can be 
answered only by comparison and conjecture, more or less upheld, 
as circumstances, features, manners, and customs, of the nations, 
many resemble each other. 

'■ If we look into the Bible, we shall there learn, that mankind, 
soon after the deluge, undertook to raise a tower, high as heaven, 
designed to keep them together. But in ihis attempt they were 
disappointed, and themselves, dispersed throughout the world. Did 
they forget to raise afterwards, similar monuments and places of 
worship ? They did no(, and to use the words of an inspired wri- 
ter, *' high places," of various altitude-^ and dimensions, were raised 
on every high hill throughout the land of Palestine, and nil the east, 
among the pagin nations. Some of these " high places " belonged 
to single families some to mighty chieftians, a petty tribe, a city, 
or a whole nation. At those " high places," belonging to great na- 
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tkmi, great national affairs were transacted. Here ihey cio W n eJ 
and deposed t^^eir kings ;^ here they concluded peace, and dedaretd 
war, and worshipped their gods. 

The Jews, on many great occasions, asisembled atOilgal ; wliich 
word signifies ^^ an heap^'^ Shiloh, where the Jews frequently as- 
sembled to transact great national affairs, and perform acts of devo- 
^miy was on the top of a high hill. *When this was forsaken, {he 
loftier hill of Zion was selected in its stead ; upon Sinai's awful 
summit the law of Grod was promulgated. Solomon's temple was 
situated upon a high hill, by Diving appointment. Samaria, a plaee 
celebrated for the worship of idols, was built upon the high hill of 
Shemer^ by Omri, one of the kings of Israel, who was buried 
there. How many hupdreds of mounds in this country, are situa* 
ted oa the highest hiOS)' surrounded by the most fertile soils. 

^^ Traverse the counties of Jjicking, Franklin, Pickaway, and 
Ross ; examine the loftiest mounds, and compare them with those 
described in Palestine, and a conviction will remun, that as in the 
earliest ages, men preferred the summit of the highest mountains, 
so a love of the same, as a memorial of ancestry, would influence 
posterity to the like custom. 

But the most extraordinary mound we have heard of, is mention* 
ed ia Mr. Schoolcraft's Travels in the west It is called MoiM 
Jolietj and is situated on the river Des Plains, one of the head wa^ 
ter rivers of the Illinois. Its situation is such as to give its size its 
fullest effect, being on a level country with no hill in sight to form 
a contrast. Its height is sixty feet, or nearly four rods perpendicu- 
lar, its length eighty-four rods, its width fourteen, and is one hun- 
dred and ninety-six rods in circumference on its top, but conside* 
rably larger measuring round the base. It has been remarked by 
Pr« Beck, that this is probably the largest mound within the limits 
of tiie United States. 

This mound is built on the horizontal lime stone stratum of the 
secondary formation, and, is fronted by the beautiful lake Joliet, 
which is but fifteen miles long, furnishing the most '^ noble and 
picturesque spot in all America." Schoolcraft. This mound con* 
sists of eighteen million two hundred and fifty thousand solid feet 
of earth. How long it must have been in being builded, is more 
than can be made out, as the number of men employed, and the &* 
ciHties to cany nin the work^ are unknown. 
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In Eftgland, Scotiand, and in Wales, they are thus siluated. At 
Inoh-Tuthel, on the river. Tay, there is a moutid which resembles 
ours on the licking^ near Newark. The camp at Comerie is on a 
water of Rachel, situated on a high alluvion, like ours in the west. 
The antiquities of Ardoch are on a water Knecky their walls, ditch- 
es, gateways, mounds of defence before them, and evety thing 
about them, resemble our works of this character in America. 

What Pennant, in his Antiquarian Researches in the north of 
£urope, calls a prcetariumj is Exactly like the circular works roimd 
our. mounds, when placed within walls of earth. Catter-thun, two 
miles from Angus^ is asciibed to the ancient Caledonians, or Scotch. 
Such works are very common in Ohio. One on the river Lodeii) 
or Lowthe, and another near the river Emet, are exactly like those 
in the west. The strong resemblance between the works in Scot- 
land and those of the west, I think, says Mr. Atwater, no man wiQ 
deny. In various parts of the British isles, as well «s England^ 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, are abundance of t];iose works, whidi 
were places of worship, burial, and defence, built by the ancknt 
Picts, soxalled by the I^omans, because they paintecl themselves, 
like the aborigines of this country. 

At a very early period of the globe, a small mound of earth sens- 
ed as a sepulchre and an altar, whereon the officiating priest could 
be seen by the surrounding worshippers. Such sacred works may 
be tracedLfrom Wales to Russia, quite across that empire north, to 
our continent ; and then across this continent, from the> Columbia 
on the Pacific Ocean, to the Black River, on the east end of Lake 
Ontario ; thence turning in a southwestern direction, we find them 
extending quite to the southern parts of Mexico and Peru. 

^' If there exists," says Dr. Clarke, ^' any thing of former times 
which may afford evidence of antediluvian manners, it is this mode 
of burial ; which seems to mark the progress of population in the 
first ages after the dispersion, occasion by the confusion of lan- 
guages, at Babel. 

Whether under the form of a mound in Scandinavia and Russia, t 
barrow in England, or cairn in Ireland, Scotland and Wales, or 
heaps of earth, which the modem Greeks and Turks call Tepe^ and 
the Mexicans, Tepee, and lastly, in the more artificial shape d a 
pjrramid in Egypt ; they had universally the silme origin." 

Here we have the unequivocal <^mion of a man, who has scarcer 
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ly his fellow in the present generation^ respecting a knowledge of 
the ancient itaanners of mankind ; who says that the tumuli^ found 
in all parts of the earth, belong solely to the age immediately suc- 
ceeding Noah's flood ; which j^reatly favors our opinion, that tiiis 
country was settled as early as the other parts of the earth, which 
are at as great a distance from Mount Ararat. 

But what is the distance from Mount Ararat, by way of Bhering's 
Strait, to the middle of the United States, which is the region of 
the Missouri ? It is something over ten thousand miles ; nearly half 
Ae circuit of the glohe. Here, in the region of the Western States, 
we have, by the aid of Baron Humboldt, supposed the country of 
Aztalan was situated ; where the great specimens of labor and an- 
cient manners, are mo^ahundant. If this was the way the first 
pieople came into Ammca, it is very clear they could not have, in 
the ordinary way 'of making a settlement here, and a settlement 
there, have arrived soon enough, to show signs of as great antiqui- 
ty, in their works in America, as those of the same sort, found in 
the north of Europe. Some other way, therefore, we are confident, 
the first inhaibitants must have pursued, so that their works in 
America, might compare, in character and antiquity, with those of 
other nations. From Ararat, in a westerly course, passing through 
Eurofto,by way of the countries now situated in Russia in Europe, 
to the* Atlantic, the distance is scarcely five thousand miles ; not 
half the distance the route of Bhering's Strait would have been. 
And if the Egyptian tradition he true, respecting the island Ata- 
lantiJB, and the conjectures of naturalists about a union of Europe 
and America on the north, there was nothing to hinder their settling 
here, immediately after their dispersion. 

It is supposed the first generations immediately succeeding the 
flood, were much more enlightened than many nations since that 
period ; the reason is, they had not yet forgotten that which they 
had learned of the manners of their antediluvian ancestry from No- 
ah ; but as they spread and diverged asunder, what they had learn- 
ed from him concerning the creation, architecture, and the culture 
of the earth before the flood, they lost, and so retrograded to sa- 
yagism. , 

It is true, the family of Shem, of whom were Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, by the particular providence of God, retained, un^ul- 
tei'atedy the traditk>nal history of the creation^ and of man, till the 
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time Moses embodied it in 91 book, eight hundred and fifty-sevea 
years afier the flood. 3ut the rest of the nations were left, in Aia 
respect, to mere recollections, which, as soon as they divided and 
subdivided, became contradictory and -monstrous. 

But the authors of the great works found in the west, seem to 
have retained the first ideas received, from their fathers at the era 
of the building of Babel, equally, if not superior, to many nations of 
Europe, as they were in the year eight hundred after Christ. This 
is consented to on all hands, and even contended for by the histo- 
rian Humboldt Jn order to shew the reader the propriety of be- 
lieving that a colony, very soon after the confusion of the language 
of mankind, found their way to what is now called America, we 
give the tradition of the Azteca nation^ who once intiabited Azt»- 
lan, the country of the western states, |p^were, at the era of the 
conquest of South America, found inhabiting the vale of Mexico, 
because they had, as we have shown, been driven away by the ir- 
ruptions of the Tartarian Indians, as follows : 



TRAITS OF THE MOSAIC HISTORY FOUND AMONG THE AZ- 
TECA NATIONS. 

The tradition commences with an account of the deluge, as they 
had pfeserved it in books made of the buffalo and deer skin, on 
which account there is more certainty than if it had been preserved 
by noiere oral tradition, handed down from father to son. 

They begin by painting, pr as we would say, by telling us that 
Noah, whom they call Tezpi, saved himself, with }us wife, whom 
they call Xochiquetzal, on a raft or canoe. Is not this the ark ? — 
The raft or canoe rested on or at the foot of a mountain, which tl^y 
call Colhuacan ; is not this Ararat ? The men bom after this deluge 
were bom dumb ; is not this the confusion of language at Babel ? 
A dove from the top of a tree distributes languages to them in the 
form of an olive leaf; is not this the dove of Noah, which returned 
with that leaf in her mouth, as related in Genesis ? They say thai 
<m diis raft, beaide Tezpi and his wife, were several children^ and 
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animals, with grain, the preservation of which was of impoirtancv 
to mankind ; is not this, in almost exact accordance with what wa# 
saved in the ark with Noah, as stated in Genesis. 

When the great spirit, Tezcatlippca, ordered the waters to with* 
draw, Tezpi sent out from hiis raft a vulture^ which never retuied^ 
on account of tlie great quantities of dead carpasses which it found 
to fe^d upon ; is not this the raven of Noah, w)iich did not retuni 
when it was sent out the second time, for the very reason here as- 
signed by the Mexicans ? Tezpi sent other birds, one of which 
was the htimming bird; this bird alone returned, holding in its. 
beak a branch covered with leaves; is not tbis'the dove ? Tezpi 
seeing that fresh verdure now clothed the earth, quitted his raft 
neltr tl^e nioiuitain Colhuacan ; is not this an allusion to Ararat of 
^ Asia ? They say the t||i^es which the dove gave to mankind^ 
were infinitely varied ; which, when received, they immediately 
dispersed. But among them there were £fteen heads or chiefs of 
families, which were permitted to speak the same language, and 
these were the Taltecks, the Aculhucans, and Azteca nations, who 
embodied themselves together, which was very natural, and travel- 
ed, they knew not where, but at length arrived in the country of ■ 
Aztalan, or the lake country. 

The plate or engraving presented here, is a surprising represent- 
ation m the Deluge of Noah, and of the Confusion of the Ancient 
Language, at the building of the Tower of Babel, as related in the 
Book of Genesis, see chap. 7 and 11. 

We have derived the subject of ^his plate from Baron Humboldt's 
volume of Researches in Mexico, who found it painted on a manu- 
script book, made of the leaves of some kind of tree, suitable for 
the purpose, after the manner of the ancient nations of the sultry 
parts of Asia, around the Mediterranean. 

Among the vast multitude of painted representations found by 
this author, on the books of the natives, made also frequentiy of 
prepared skins of animals, were delineated all the leading chrcum- 
stabces and history of the deluge, of the fall of man, and of the se- 
duction of the woman by the means of the serpent, the first murder,^ 
as perpetrated by Cain, on the person of his brother Abel. 
^ The. plate, however, here presented, shows no more than a pic- 
ture of the dood, with Noah afloat on a raft, or as the traditions of 
some of the nations say, on a tree, a canoe and some say even in # 
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vessel of huge dimensiana. It also shows, by Uie group 
approaching the bird, a somewhat obscure history of the confusion 
of the ancient language, at the building of Babel, by represeating 
them as being born dumb, who receive the gift of speech from a 
dove, which flutters in the branches of the tree, while she presents 
the languages to the mute throng, by bestowing upon each indivi- 
dual a leaf of the tree, which U shown in the form of small com- 
mas suspended from its heak- 

The circumstance of their being born dumb, points out as cl^ar^ 
)y as tradition can be expected to do, the confusion of language ; 
ati being dumb is equivalent to their not being ^ble to converse 
with each other, or their not being able to converse, was equivalent 
to their being bom dumb. 

Among the different nations, according to Humboldt, who inha- 
bited Mexico, were found paintings which represented the deluge, 
or the flood of Tezpi. The same person among the Chinese is 
called Fohi and Vu-li, which is strikingly similar to the Mexi- 
can Tezpi, in which they show how be saved himself, and his wife, 
in a hark, or some say, in a canoe, others, on a raft, which they 
call, in tlieir language, a huahuate. 

The painting, of which Ihe plate is the representation, shows ^ 
Tezpi, or Noah, in the midst of the waters, lying on his back. The 
mowUmn, the summit of which is crowned by a tree, and rises 
above the waters, is the peak of Colhucan, the Ararat of the Mexi- 
cans. The horn which is represented on the hieroglyphic, is the 
mountain Colhucan. At the foot of the mountain, on each side, 
appear the heads of Noah and his wife. The woman is known by 
the two points extending up from her forehead, which is the uni- 
versal designation of the female sex among the Mexicans. 

In the figure of the bird, with the leaves of a tree in its beak, iw 
shown the circumstance of the dove's return to the Ark, when it 
had been sent out the second time, bringing a branch of the olive 
m its mouth ; but in their tradition it had become misplaced, and 
is made the author of the languages. That birds have a language, 
was believed by the nations of the old world- Some of those na- 
tions retain a surprising traditional account of the deluge ; who say 
that Noah embarked in a spacious acalli or boat, with his wife, hie 
children, several animals, and grain, the preservation of which was 
of great importance to mankind. When the Great Spirit, Tezcat- 
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lipoca, ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi, or Noah, sent 6at 
ftom his boat a vulture. But as the bird's natural food was that of 
V dead carcasses, it did not return, on account of the great number 
of those carcasses with which the earth, now dried in some places, 
abounded. 

Tezpi sent out other birds, one of which was the humming bird ; 
tlds bird alone returned again to the boat, holding in its beak a 
branch, covered with leaves. Tezpi now, knowing that the earth 
was dry, being clothed with fresh verdure^, quitted his bark near the 
mountain Colhucan, which is equivalentTo that of Ararat. 

The purity of this tradition u evidence of two things: 1st, that the 
book of Genesis, as written by Moses, is not as some have imagin- 
ed, a cunningly devised fable, as these Indians cannot be accused 
of Christian priestcraft, nor yet of Jewish priestcraft, their religion 
being solely of another cadt, wholly idolatrous. And second, that 
the continents of America, Africa, and Asia, were ancientiy united, 
so that the earlier nations came directiy over after the confusion of 
the ancient language and dispehion — on which accQunt its purity 
has been preserved more than among the more wandering tribes of 
, the old continents. "* « 

As favoring this idea, of their coming immediately from the re- 
gbn of the tower of Babel, their tradition goes on to inform us, that 
the tongues distributed by this bird were infinitely various, and 
dispersed over the earth ; but that it so happened that fifteen heads 
of families were permitted to speak the same language, these are 
the same shown on the plate. These travelled till they came to a 
country which they called Aztalan, supposed to be in the regions of 
the npw United States, according to Humboldt. As favoring this 
idea, we notice the word Aztatauy signifies in their language, toa/er, 
or a country of much water. Now, no country on the earth better 
suits this appellation than the western country, on account of the 
' vast ilumber of lakes found there. 

There is another particular in this group of naked, dumb hu- 
man beings, worthy of notice, which is,' that neither their counte- 
nances nor form of their persons, agree at all with the countenances 
or formation of the common Indians ; tbey suit far better to the face 
of the ancient Britoivs, Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians and Phce- 
nicians. 
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If 90, it Is evident that the Indians are not the first people who 
found their way to this country. Among these ancient nations are 
found many more traditions corresponding to the accounts given by 
Moses, respecting the creation, the fall of man by the means of a ser- 
pent — the murder of Abel hy his brother, &c. ; all of which are 
denoted in their painting)!, as found by the earlier travellers among 
them, since the discovery of America by Columbus, and carefully 
copied from tbeir books of prepared hides, which may be called 
parchment, after the manner of the ancients of tlie earliest ages. 

We are pleased when we find such evidence, as it goes to the 
establishment of the truth of the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, evidence so far removed from the sceptic's charge of priest- 
craft here among the imsophisealed nations of the earlier people of 
America. 

Clavigero, in his history of Mexico, says that Among the Cbiap- 
anese Indians, was found an ancient manuscript in the language of 
that country, made hy the Indians themselves, in which it was said, 
according to their ancient tradition, that a certain person, named 
Votan, was present at that great building, which was made by or- 
* der of his uncle, in order to mount up to heaven ; that then every 
people was given its language, and that Votan himself was charged 
by God to malie the division of the lands of Anahuac — so Noah di- 
dived the earth among his sons. Votan may have been Noah. 

Of the ancient Indians of Cuba, several historians of America 

relate, that when they were interrogated by the Spaniards concern- 

■ring their origin, they answered, they had heard from their ances- 

1 that God created the heavens and the earth, and all things: 
^:Aat an old man having foreseen the deluge with which God de- 



I rigned to chastise the s 
WtA in it with his family, and ma 
Ution ceased, he sent out a re 
United to its nature to feed on, nc 
1 sent out a pigeon, which i 
hAe Bobii tree, a certain fniit tr 



built a large caiioe and embark- 
ly animals ; that when the inun- 
■en, which, because it found food 
'er retuned to the canoe ; that he ^ j 
wn returned, benring a branch of 
e of America, in its mouth ; that 
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a the old man saw the earth dry, he disembarked, and having 
^madc himself wine of ihe wood grape, he became intoxicated and 

feiladeep ; (hat tlien one of his sons made ridicule of his naked- 
' ness, and that another son piously covered him \ that upon waking 

ke blessed the latter and cursed the former. Lastly, these island- 
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en htld that they had their origin from the accursed son, and there* 
fore went almost naked ; that the Spaniards, as they were clothed, 
deflcended perhaps from the other. 

Many of the nations, May% Clavigero, of America, have the same 
tradition, agreeing nearly to what we have already related. It Vas 
the opinion of this author, that the nations who peopled the Mex^ 
ican empire, belonged to the posterity of Naphtuhlm — (the same we 
imagine, with Japheth ;) and that their ancestors having left Egypt 
not long after the confusion of the ancient language, travelled to- 
wards America, crossing over on the isthmus, which it is supposed 
once united American with the African continent, but since has 
been beaten down by the operation of the waters of the Atlantic 
on the north, and the Southern ocean on the south, or by the ope* 
ration of earthquakes* 

Now, we consider the comparative perfection of the preservation 
of this Bible account, as an evidence that the people among whom 
it was found must have settled in this country at a very early pe-^ 
riod of time after the flood, and that they did not wander any more, 
but peopled the continent, cultivating it, building towns and cities, 
after 'their manner ; the vestiges of which are so abundant to this 
day ; and on this account, viz., their fixedness, their traditionary 
hiptory was not as liable to become lost, as it would have undoubt-^ 
edly been, had they wandered as many other nations of the old 
world have, among whom scarcely a vestige of their origin is found 
of credible tradition, compared with this. 

Even the Hindoo nations, who, in their origin, wandered also 
from Ararat, have not, with all their boasted refinement and anti- 
quity of origin, as clear an account of the first age of the earth, as 
these Mexicans, ^ut there is anothev additional reason for it, those 
countries of the east have been frequently overrun by savage hordes 
froQ) the wilds of northern Tartary ; while the ancient people of 
this continent have rested in peace, till similar hordes found their 
way across, at Bhering's Strait, in later years ; and, as is believed, 
an account of the tradition, both of some of the western tribes, and 
of the Azteca nations in Mexico, were driven from their ancient 
poasesnons. 

If then we believe that the fast people who visited this country 
did not come here by the way of Bhering's Strat, from Tartary, 
how &en is itihat we find such evident nfiarks,^ in the mounds an4 
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tiimuii of the west, of the presence of a HinJoo population, as well 

as of other nations. 

Let the tradition of the nations of Taltec and Azleca eirtraction 
in Mesico, answer it- These Kay that a wonderful personage, 
whom they name Qacloilcoatl, appeared among them, who was a 
white, and bearded man- This person assumed the dignity of act- 
ing as B priest end legislator, and became the chief of a rcliciioufi 
sect, which, like the Songasis and the Boudhists of Indo^tan, in- 
flicted on themselves the most cruel penances- He introduced the 
custom of piercing the lips and ears, and lacerating the rest of the 
body, with (he prickles of the agave and leaves, the throns of the cac- 
tuB,and of putting reeds into the wounds, in order that the blood might 
be seen to trickle more copiously- In all this, says Humboldt, we 
seem to behold one of those Kishi, hermits of the Ganges, whose 
pious austerily is celebrated in the books of the Hindoos. 

Jewill, a native of Boston*, who lately died at Hartford Conn., 
was, some few years since, captured with the crew of the vessel 
in which he had sailed, hy the Nootka Indians, at Nootka Sound, 
on the Pacific- In his narrative of his captivity and su&ringSj-he 
states, that those Indians had a religious custom, very similar to 
those of the Hindoos, now in use, about the temple of Jugeruaut, 
in India ; which was, piercing their sides with long rods, and leap- 
ing about while the rods were in the wound. 

RespectJBg this white and bearded man, much is said in their 
tradition, recorded in their books of skin, and among other things, 
that after a long stay with ibem, he suddenly left them, promising 
to return again, in a short time, to govern them, and renew their 
happiness. This person, named Tecpaltzin, resembles, very strong- 
ly, in his promise to return again, the beharior of Lycurgus, the 
Spartan Lawgiver, who, on his departure from Lacedemon, bound 
all the citizens under an oath, both for themselves and posterity, 
that they would neither violate nor abolish his laws till his return 
and soon after, in the isle of Crete, put himself to death, so that 
his return became impossible- 
it was the posterity of this man, whom the unhappy Montazuma 
thought he recc^nized in the soldiers of Cortez, the Spanish con- 
c{ueror of Mexico. " We know," said the unhappy monarch, in 
his first interview with the Spanish general, " by our books, that 
myself and these who inhabit this country, are not natives but slran- 
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gen, who came from a greats distance. We know, also, that the 
chief who led our ancestors hither," that is to Aztalan, ^^ returned, 
for a certain time, to his primitive country, and thence came hack 
to seek those who were h|^ estahlished," who after a while, '' re- 
turned again, alone. We always helieved that his descendants 
would one day come to take possession of this country. Since you 
Krrive from that region where the sun rises^ I cannot douht, hut that 
the king who sends you, is our natural master." 

This chief who led the Azteok tribes first to Aztalan, is called 
Tecpaltzin, and seems to be the person who the monarch says, re- 
turned to his native land, where the sun rises ; which is a strong 
allusion to the country of Babylon, or some part of the old wotld, 
about the Mediterranean, which is east from Mexico, where the 
sun rises, the very country where the chiefs of the fifteen tribes, 
speaking the same language with himself, first received, that lan- 
guage from the bird, as before stated. * 

But Quetzalcoatl, an entire different character, appears among 
them many ages after their settlement at Mexico, as a religious 
teacher, who, Humboldt says, resembled the Boudhists or Bram- 
huns of Indostan, and the hermits of the Ganges, whose pious aus- 
terities Are celebrated in their Pauranasy^or books of theology, and 
that the Azteca tribes, left their country, Aztalan, in the year of our 
Lord 544 ; and wandered to the south or southwest, coming at last 
to the vale of Mexico. It would appear, from this view, that as 
the nationsof Aztalan^ with their fellow nations, left vast works, and 
a vast extent of country, apparently in a state of cultivation, with 
cities and villages, more in number than three thousand, as Breek- 
enridge supposed, that they must, therefore, have settled here long 
before the Christian era. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Hindoos, we are informed, were 
commenced to be taught in the east, among, what is now called the 
Hindoo nations, by Zcxroaster, about the time of Abraham, 1449 
years before the time of Confucius, who was bom 551 years before 
Christ ; so that there was time for those doctrines of Confucius and 
Zoroaster to take root in China, and to become popular, and also to 
]Mch America, by Hindoo missionaries, and overspread these re- 
gions even as early at the commencement of the Christian era. 

Of Zoroaster it is said, that he predicted the coming of the Me- 
siah in plain words ; and that the ^^ wise men " of the east, who 
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saw hiB^tar, were of his disciples, or sect- This docttine lie must 
have learned of Shem, who, we have atlempled to show, was Mel- 
chisedek, or of Abraham, as it had beea handed down fram Adam, 
the first of men. But the peculiar doctriue of Confucius, which 
was the worship of fire, as well as tliat of the sun by Zorooster, it 
is likely, was derived from the account he found among the ar- 
chives of the Jews, respecting the bvrning bush of Moses, which 
had taken place more than a thousdnd years before the time of Con- 
fucius. From this originated, in all probability, as taught by Con* 
fucins, the burning of heroes, when dead, among many natioDs ; 
and from this, that of immolating widows, as among the Hindoos, 
on the funeriil pile, tanght by the Bramhun missionaries, who, un- 
doubtedly, visited America, as it joios on to Asia north, or as it 
was then possibly called, Amaquemecan, &c., and planted their be- 
lief amortg these nations ; the tokens of which appear so abundantly 
in the mounds and tumuli of the west. 

And this Quetzalcotl, a celebrdted minister of those opinions, ap- 
pears to have been the first who announced the religion of the east 
among the people of the west. There was also one other minister, 
or Bramhum, who appeared among the Mozca tribes in South Ame- 
rica, whom they name Bochica. This personage taught the wor- 
ship of the Sua; and if we were to judge, should pronounce him 
a missionary of the Confucian system, a worshipper of lire, which 
was the religion of the ancient Persians, of whose couutry Confu- 
cius was a native. This also is evidence that the fiist inhabitants 
of America came here'at a period near the flood, long before that 
worship was known, or they would have had a knowledge of this 
Persian worship, which was introduced by Bochica, among the 
American nations ; which, it seems, they had not, till taught by 
this man. 

Bochica, it appears, became a legislator among those nations, 
and changed the form of their government to a form, the construc- 
tion of which, s»ys Baron Humboldt, bears a strong analogy to the 
govumiuents of Japan and Thibet, on account of the pmUiffi hold- 
ing in their hands both the secular and the spiritual reins. In Ja- 
pan, an island on the east of Asia, or rather many islands, which 
compose the Japanese empire, is found a religious sect, stiled SltUo, 
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who do not believe in the sanguinary rites of shedding either hu- ^^t 

man blood, or that of animals, to propitiate their gods. They even ^^M 
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abftain from animal food, and detest bloodshed, and will not touch 
any dead body. — Moneys Geography j page 522. 

Th^re is, in South America, a whole nation who eat nothing but 
Vegetables, and who hold in abhorrence those who feed on flesh. 
-^Humboldfy page 200. Such a coincidence in the religion of na- 
tions, can scarcely be supposed to exist unless they are of one ori- 
gin. ^^ I am not ignorant, says Humboldt, p. 199, that the Tch- 
outsks annually crossed Bhering's Straits to make war on the inhabi- 
tants of the northwest coast of America." 

Therefore, from what we have related above, and a few pages 
back, it is clear, both from the tradition of the Aztecas, who lived 
ID the western regions, before they went to the south, and from the 
fiict that nations on the Asiatic side of Bhering's Straits, having 
come annually over the Straits to fight with the ancient nations of 
the northwest ; that we, in this way, have given cooclf^ve and 
satisfactory reasons, why, in the western mounds and tnmuli, are 
found evident tokens of the presence of a Hindoo population, or at 
least, of nations influenced by the superstitions of that people, 
through the means of missionaries of that cast ; and that they did 
not bring those opinions and ceremonies with them when they fast 
kft Asia, after the confusion of the antediluvian language, as led 
OB by their fifteen chiefs ; till by some means, and at some period, 
they finally found this country ; not by the way of Bhering's Straits, 
but some nearer course^ as we have conjectured in other places in 
this work. 

Perhaps a few words on the supposed native country of Quet- 
Efldcotl, may be allowed ; who, as we have stated, is reported to 
have been a wkUe and bearded man, by the Mexican Aztecas. 
There is a vast range of islands on the northeast of Asia, in the Pa- 
cific, situated not very far from Bhering's Straits, in latitude be- 
tween 40 and 50 d^ees north. The inhabitants of these islands, 
when first discovered^^ were found to be far in advance in the arts 
of civilization, and a knowledge of governments, of their continen- 
tal neighbors — iht Chinese and Tartars. The Island of Jesso, in 
particular, which, of itself, is an empire, comparatively, being very 
populous ; and are also highly polished in their manners. 

The inhabitants may be denominated white ; their women esp&- 
cially^whom Morse^in his Geography of th^ islands of Japan, Jesso 
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lakid Others in that range^ says expressly are white, fair and ruddy. 
Humboldt says they are a bearded race of men, like Europeans. 

it appears the ancient government of these islands, ei^cially 
that of Japan, which is neighbor to that of Jesso, was in the huids 
of spiritual monarchs and potifi&, till the 17th century. As this 
was the form of government introduced by Quetzalcotl, when he 
first appeared among the Azteca tribes ; which we suppose was in 
the country of Aztalan, or western states, may it not be conjectured 
that he was a native of some of those islands, who, in his wander- 
ings, had found his way to the place now called Bhering's Straits ; 
for, indeed, anciently there may have been only an isthmus at tha t 
place, and thence to this country, on errands of benevolencef ; as it 
is said in the tradition respecting him, that he preached peace 
among men, and would not allow any other offering to tbe divinity 
than thj^B^t fruits of the harvest ; which doctrine was in character 
with (ttk 'Mid and amiable manners of the inhabitants of those 
iidands. 

And that peculiar hnd striking record, found painted on tbe Mex- 
ican skin-books, which describes him to have been a wMte and 
bearded man, is our other reason for supposing him to have been a 
native of some of these islands, and most probably Jesso, rather than 
any other country. 

The inhabitants of these islands originated from Qtiina, and with 
them undoubtedly carried the Persian doctrines of the worship of 
the Sun and JPire, consequently, we find it taught to the people of 
Aztalan and Mexico, by such as visited them from China, or the 
islands above named ; as it b clear the sun was not the original ob- 
ject of adoration in Mexico, but rather the power which made the 
sun ; so Noah worshipped. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONIES OF FIRE WORSHIP, AS 
PRACTISED BY CERTAIN TRIBES ON THE ARKANSAS. 

Mr. Ash ^vitnessed an exhibition of fire worship, or the wor-^ 
ship of the sun, as performed by a whole tribe, at the village of 
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Ozark, near the mouth of the Ozark, or Arkansas river, whieh 
empties into &e Mississippi, from the west. 

He says he arrived at the village at a very fortunate period ; at 
a time when it was filled with Indians and surrounded with their 
camp. They amounted to about nine hundred, and were composed 
rf the remnants of various naticms, and* were worshippers of the 
sun. The second day after his arrival, happened to be the grand 
festival among them. He had the most favorable opportunity of 
witnessing their adorations, at three remarkable stages ; the sun's 
lise, meridian, and setting. 

The morning was propitious, the air serene, the horizon clear, the 
weather calm. The nations divided into classes ; vrarrior'9, young 
men and women, and married men with their children. Each 
*ela3S stood in the form of a quadrant ; that each individual might 
behold the rising luminary, and each class held up a ^putAular of- 
fering to the sun, the instant he tose in his glory. 

The warriors presented their arms, the young man and women 
offered ears of com and branches of trees, and married women held 
up to his light their infant ghildren. These acts were performed 
in silence, till the object of adoration visibly rose ; when, with one 
impulse, the nations burst into praise, and sung an hymn in loud 
chorus. 

The lines, trhich were sung with repetitions, and marked by 
{auaes, were full of sublimity and judgment. Their meaning, when 
interpreted, is as follows : 

Great Spirit ! master of our lives. 

Great Spirit ! master of things visible and invisible, and who 
daily makes them visible and invisible. 

Great Spirit ! master of every other spirit, good or bad ; com- 
mand the good to be favorable to us, and deter the bad from the 
eommission of evil. 

Oh Grand Spirit ! preserve the strength and courage of our war- 
riors, and augment their number, that they may resist the oppres- 
non of the Spanish enemies, and recover the country, and the rights 
of our fathers. 

Oh Grand Spirit ! preserve the lives of such of our old men as 
are iiiclined to give counsel and example to the young. 

Preserve our children, multiply their number, and let them be 
the opm/bft and support of declining age< 
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Preserve our com and our animals, and let not fsmine desolate 
the land. 

Protect our villages, guard our Uvea ! Oh Great Spirit, when you 
bide your light behind the western hills, protect us from the Span- 
iards, who violate the night, and do evil nhich they dare not com- 
mit in the presence of your beams. 

Good Spirit ! make known to us your pleasure, by sending lo ui 
the Spirit of Dreams. Let the Spirit of dreams proclaim your will 
in (he night, and we will perforoi it through the day ; and if it say 
the time of sonie he closed, send them, Master of Life ! (o the great 
country of souls, where ihey may meet their fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, and wives, and where you are pleased to shine upon them 
with a bright, warm, and perpetual blaie ! 

Oh Grand, Oh Great Spirit ! hearken to the voice of naiiont, 
hearken lo all thy children, and remember us always, for ws are 
deacended from thee. 

Immediately after this address, the four quadrants formed one 
immense cirele, of several deep, and danced, and sung hymns de- 
scriptive of the power of the sun, till near ten o'clock. They then 
amused and refreshed themselves io the villuge and camp, but at- 
sembled precisely at the hour of twelve, and formed a number of 
circles, commeneed the adoration of the meridian sun. The fot* 
lowing is the literal translation of the midday address : 

Courage ! nations, courage ! the Great Spirit looks down npon 
us from his highest seat, and by his lustre appears content with the 
children of his own power and greatness. 

Grand Spirit ! how great are his works, and how heautifnl are 
they ! How good is the Great Spirit. He rides high to behold us. 
'Tis he who causes all things lo augment, and to act. He even 
now stands for a moment to hearken to us. 

Courage, nations 1 courage ! The Great Spirit, now above our 
heads, will make us vanquish our enemies ; he will cover our fields 
with corn, and increase the animals of our woods. 

He will see that the old be made happy, and that the young 
augment- He will make the nations prosper, make them rejoice, 
and make them put up their voice to him, while he rises and sets 
in their land, and while his heit and light can thus gloriously shine 
out 
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This was followed by dancing and hymns, which continued from 
two to three hours, at the conclusion of which dinners were served 
and eaten, with great demonstrations of mirth and hilarity. Mr. 
Ash says, he dined in a circle of chiefs, on a barbacued hog, and 
▼Unison very well stewed, and was perfectly pleased with the 
repast. 

The dinner, and repose after it, continued till the sun was on the 
point of setting. On this being announced by several who bad 
been on the watch,' the nations assembled in^ haste, and formed 
themselves into segments of circles, in the face of the sun, pre- 
senting their offerings during the time of his descent, and crying 
aloud, ^^ The nations must prosper ; they have been beheld by the 
Great Spirit. What more can they want ? Is not tl\at happiness 
enough ? See, he retires, great and content, after having visited his 
children with light and universal good. 

Oh Grand Spirit ! sleep not long in the gloomy west, but return 
and call your people once again to light and life, to light and life, 
to light and life." 

This was succeeded by dances and s6ngs of praise, till eleven 
o'clock at night ; at which hour they repaired to rest, some retiring 
to the huts that formed their camp, and others to the vicinity of 
fires made in the woods, and along the river's bank. Mr. Ash 
took up his abode with a French settler in the village. He under^ 
stood that these Indians have four similar festivals in the year ; ohe 
for every season. 

When the sun does not shine, or appear on the adoration day, 
an immense fire is erected, around which the ceremonies are per^ 
formed with equal devotion and care." 



ORIGIN OF FIRE WORSHIP. 



For many ages the false religions of the east had remained sta- 
tionary ; but in this period, Magianism received considerable 
strength from the writings of Zoroaster. He was a native of Me- 
dia. He pretended to a visit in heaven, jirhere God spake to him 
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oul of a fire. This fire he pretended to bring with him, on his re- 
turn. It was considered holy ; the dwelling of God- The priests 
were for ever to keep it, and the people were lo worship before it- 
He caused fire temples every where to he erected, that storms and 
tempests might not extinguish it. Aa he considered God as dwell- 
ing in the fire, he made the sun to be his chief residence, and there- 
fore the primary object of worship. He abandoned the old system 
of two gods, one good and the other evil, and taught the existence 
of one Supreme, who had under him a good and evil angel; the 
immediate authors of good and evil- To gain reputation, he retir- 
ed into a cave, and there lived a long time a recluse, and composed 
a book called the Zend Avesta, which contains the liturgy to he 
used in the fire temples, and the chief doctrines of his religion. 
His success, in propagating his system, was astonishingly great. 
Almost all the eastern world, for a season, bowed before him. He 
is said to have been slain, with eighty of his priests, by a Scythian 
prince, whom he attempted to convert to his religion. It is mani- 
fest that he derived his whole system of God's dwelling in the fire, 
from the burning bush, out of which God spake to Moses. He was 
well acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures- He gave the same 
history of the creation and deluge that Moses had given, and insert- 
ed a great part of the Psalms of David into his writings. The Me- 
hestani, his followers, believed, in the immortality of the soul, id 
future rewards and punishments, and in the purification of the hdSy 
by fire, after which they would be united to the good. — Marshes 
Ecclesiastical History, page 78. 

From the same origin, that of the burning bush, it is altogether 
probable, the worship of fire, for many ages, obtained over the 
whole habitable earth ; and is still to be traced in the funeral piles 
of the Hindoos, the beacon fires of the Scotch and Irish, the peri- 
odical midnight fires of the Mexicans, and the council fires of the 
North American Indians, around which they dance. 

A custom among the natives of New Mexico, as related by Baron 
Humboldt, is exactly imitated by a practice found still in some parts 
of Ireland, among the descendants of the ancient Irish. 

At the commencement of the month of November, the great fire 
of Samhidn is lit up, all the culinary fires in the kingdom being 
first extinguished, as it was deemed sacrilega to awaken the win- 
ter's social flame, except by a spark snatched from this sacred fire ; 
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on which account, the month Novemher is called, in the Iririi lan- 
guage, Samhuin. 

To this day, the inferior Irish look upon honfires, as sacred ; they 
iay their prayers, walking round them the young dream upon their 
aahes, and the old take this fire to light up their domestic hearths, 
imagining some secret undefinahle excellence connected with it*. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 

" I have a hrick," says Mr. Atwater, "now before me, over 
which lay, when found, wood, ashes, charcoal, and human bones, 
burnt in a large and hot fire. And from what was found at Circle- 
ville, in the mound already described, it would seem that females 
were sometimes burnt with the males. I need not say, that this 
custom was derived from Asia, as it is well known, that is the only 
country to look to for the origin of such a custom. The Greeks 
and Romans practised burning their illustrious dead ; it was prao 
tised by several other nations, but they all derived it from Asia. 

In Dr. Clarke's volume of Travels from St. Petersburgh to the 
Crimea, in the year 1800 ; and in his Travels in Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey, it is said, conical mounds of earth, or tumuli, occur 
very frequently. The most remarkable may be seen between Ye- 
zolbisky and Yoldai, on both sides of the road, and they continue 
over the whole country, from the latter .fra|jj|& to Jedrova, and finally, 
over the whole Russian empire. The.fiithor of the travels above 
alluded to, says, " There are few finerj^spects than that of Wor- 
onetz, viewed a few miles from the town on the road to Paatoosky. 
Throughout the whole of this country, are seen, dispersed over 
immense plains, mounds of earth, covered with fine;lurf, the sepul- 
chres of the ancient world, common to almost every habitable 
country." 

This country, (Russia in Europe) from Petersburgh to the Cri- 
mea, a seaporton the Black sea, the region over which Adaip Clarke 
travelled, is in the very neighborhood of Mount Ararat ; and from 
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the circumstance of the likeness existing between the mountls and 
tumuli there, which Clarke says are the 'tombs of the ancient world,' 
and those of the same character, North acd South America, we 
draw the conclusion, that they belong, nearly to one and the same 
era of time ; viz : that immsdiiitely fiucoeeding the coufusion of 
language, at the building of Babel. 

We are told in the same volume of travels, that " the Cossacks 
at Ekaterindara, dug into some of these mounds, for the purpose 
of making cellars, and found in them several ancient vases," earthr 
en vessels, corresponding exactly with vasea found in the western 
mounds. Several have been found in our mounds, which resem- 
ble one found ia Scotland, described by Pennant. A vessel appa- 
rently made of clay and shells, resembling in its form, a smalt keg, 
with a spout on ooe side of it, formed like the spout of a tea-kettle, 
with a chain fastened to each end, made probably of copper, of 
which Mr. Atwatcr has not informed us- This chain answered as a 
bail or handle; exactly on its^p, or side, under the range of the 
chain handle, is an opening uf an exact circle, which is the mouth 
of this ancient tea-kettle. — See plate, letter A. 

In the Russian tumuli are found the bones of various animals, as 
welt as those of men. In the western tumult are found also, the 
bonea of men, as well as the teeth of bears, otters, and beavers. 

Thus we team, from the most authentic sources, that these an- 
cient works existing in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, are simi- 
lar in their con struct ion, in the materials with which they were rais- 
ed, and in the articles found in them. 

Let those who are constantly seeking for some argument to over- 
throw the history of man by Moses, consider tins fact. Such per- 
sons have aifected to believe, that there were different stocjia or 
races of men derived from different original fathers ; and in this 
way they account for the appearance of human beings found on 
islands. But thu similarity of works, of language, and of tradition, 
relating to the most ancient history of man, indicates, nay more, 
establishes the fact, that all men sprung from but one origin, one 
first man and woman, as Moses has writteo it in the book of 
Genesis. 

When Dr. CUrke was travelling in Tartary, he found a place 
called /wrncst, situatedin the fum of ariver; he iuquried the mean- 
ing of the word, and found that Iverness, in their language, ai^ni.- 
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fies tft a turn* Whoever looks into Pennant's Tour, will see a plate^ 
representing a town in the turn of a nver, in Scotland, called by 
the same name, IvemeBS- The names of not a few of the rivers 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, are the names also of rivera in 
Tartary. 

Some have supposed that all the great works of the west, of 
which we have been treating, belong to our present race of Indians, 
but from continual wars with each other, have driven themselves 
from agricultural pursuits, and thinned away their numbers, to thait 
degree, that the wild animals and fishes of the rivers, and wild 
fruit of the forests, were found sufficient to give them abundant sup- 
port ; on which account, they were reduced to savagism. 

But this is answered by the Antiquarian Society, as follows s 
'^ Have our present race of Indians ever buried their dead in mounds 
by thousands ? Were they acquainted with the use of silver, or 
copper ? These metals curiously wrought have been found. Did 
the ancients of our Indians bum the bodies of distinguished chiefs, 
on funeral piles, and then raise a lofty tumulus over the urn con- 
taing their ashes? |I>id the Indians erect any thing like the 
^^ walled towns," on Paint Creek ? Did they ever dig such wells 
as are found at Marietta, Portsmouth, and above all, sych as those 
in Paint Creek ? Did they manufacture vessels from calcareous 
breccia, equal to any- now made in Italy ? Did they ever make 
and worship an idol, representing the three principal gpds of India, 
called the Triune Cup ? — See plate^ letter E. 

To this we respond, they never have : no, not even their tra- 
ditions a£ford a glimpse of the existence of sucih things, as forts, 
tumuli, roads, wells, mounds, walls enclosing, between one and two 
hundred, and even five hundred acres of land ; some of them of 
stone,* and others of earth, twenty feet in thickness, and exceeding 
high, are works requiring too much labor, for Indians ever to have 
performed. 

The skeletons found in our mounds never belonged to a people 
like our Indians. The latter are a tall, and ridier slender, straight 
limbed people ; but those found in the barrows and tumuli, were 
rarely over five feet high, though a few were six. Their foreheads 
were low, cheek bones rather high, thdr faces were very short and 
wide, their eyes large, and their chins very broad. 
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Bat MorB€, the geographer, says, page 620, the Tartars have 
small eyes, and not of the oblit|ue form, like the Monguls and Chi- 
nese, neither of which seem to correspond witli the large eyed race 
who built the mounds and tumuli of the n'est ; oa which account 
we the more freely look to a higher and more ancient origin for 
these people. The Indians of North America, in features, com- 
plexion, and form, and warUke habits, suit far better the Tartaric 
character, than the skeletons found in the mounds of the west- The 
limbs of our fossils are short and thick, resembling the Germans 
more than any other Europeans with whom we are acquainted. 

There is a tradition among the Germans, that, in ancient times, 
some adventurers of their uatioos, discovered the region now called 
America, and made settlements in il ; but that, subsequently, tliey 
became amalgamated with the inhabitants whom they found alrea- 
dy here ; whether of Indian, or of the more ancient race of men 
before them, is not known- 

We have conversed with one German on this subject, who re- 
lates that he was acquainted with a family of Germanic origin, who 
once were in the possession of a Bible, printed about 200 years 
since, in Germany. In this Bible was an account of the discovery 
'of America. We have taken considerable trouble to discover this 
Bible in some branch of the family, but have not been able ; but 
have found a part or branch of the family, who knew that such a 
volume was once in the possession of iheii ancestors ; but where it 
is, or whether it is worn out, they knew not. 

Germany is situated east of England, and parts of it lie along the 
coast of the Atlantic, or North Sea, in north latitude 53 degrees. 
From whence voyagers may have passed out between the north end 
of Scotland and the south extremity of old Norway, by the Shet 
land and Faroe islands, directly in the course of Iceland, Greenland 
and the Labrador coast of America. This is as possible for the 
Germans to have performed, as for the Norwegians, Danes and 
Welch, in the year of our Lord 1000, as shown in another part of 
this work- 

An idol found in a tumulus near Nashville, Tennessee, (se« 
Hate, letter B.) and now in the Museum of Mr. Cliftbrd, of Lex- 
iogton, is made of clay, peculiar for its fineness. With this clay 
was mixed a small portion of gypsum or plaster of Paris. Thia 
idol was made to represent a man, in a state of aud\Vj 
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wbose aims had been cut off dnae to the body, and whose nose and 
chin have been mutilated, with a fillet and cake upon ita head. Id 
all these respects, as well as in the peculiar manner of plating the 
hair, it is exactly such an idol as Professor Pallas found in fab tra- 
Tels in the southern part of the Russian empire. 

A custom amcmg the ancient Greeks, may have given rise to the 
formation of such an idol ; which was copied .by the Asiatic ances- 
tors of the people who brought it with them from Asia to the woods 
of America. This custom was — When a victim was destined ta 
be sacrificed, the sacred fillet was bound upon the head of the idol, 
the victim and priest. The salted cake was placed upon the head 
of the victim only ; it was called ^^ Mola," hence itmnoZore, or im- 
molation, in later times was used to signify any kind of sacrifice. 

On this idol, (see the Plate, letter £.,) found near Nashville, the 
sacred fillet and salted cake are represented on its head : it is sup- 
posed the copy of this god was borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Persians from whence it might also have been copied, in later 
times, by the Chinese nations, and from thence have been brought 
to America. 

^' If the ancestors of our North American Indians, were fjom the 
northern parts of Tartary, those who worshipped this idol came- 
from a country lying farther to the south, where the population wa» 
Inore dense, and where the arts had made greater progress ; while 
the Tartar of the north was a hunter and a savage, the Hindoo and 
southern Tartar were well acquainted with most of the useful arts,'' 
who, at a later periocf than that of the first people who settled this 
country, came, bringing along with them the artSy the idoky and the 
religious rites of Hindostan, China, and the Crimea." 

The ancestors of our northern Indians were ntere hunters ; while 
the authors of our tumuli were shepherds and husbandmen. The 
temples, altars and sacred places of the Hindoos were always situ- 
ated on the banks of some stream of water. The same observa- 
tion applies to the temples, altars and sacred places of those wh» 
erected our tumuli. '^ To the consecr&ted streams of Hindostan 
devotees assembled from all parts of the empire, to w(»:ship their 
gods, and purify themsielves by bathing in the sacred waters. In 
this country, their sacred places were uniformly on the banks of 
some river ; and who knows but the Muskingum, the Sciota, the 
Miami, the Ohio, the Cumberiand) and the Mississippi, were dnblr 
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deemediiB sacred, and their bankJ^' thickly settled, and as weH 
cultivated, as are now those of the Ganges, the Indus, and die Ba- 
rempooter." — American Antq. Researches* 

** Some yejars since a clay vessel was discovered, about twenty 
feet below the surface, in alluvial earth, in digging a well near 
Nashville, Tennessee, and was found standing on a rock, from 
whence a spring of water issued. This vessel was taken to Pealed 
Museum, at Philadelphia. It contains s^ut one gallon ; was cir* 
cular in its shape, with a flat bottom, from which it rises in a some- 
what globose form, terminating at the summit with the figtre of a 
female head ; the place where the water was introduced, or poured 
out, was on the one side of it, nearly at the top of the globose part*. 
The features of the face are Asiatic ; the crown of the head is co- 
vered by a cap of pyramidal figure, with a flattened circular sum- 
mit, ending at the apex, with a round button. The ears are large, 
extending as low as the chin. The features resemble many of 
those engraved for Raffle's history ; and the cap resembles Asiatic 
head dresses." — Am^ Ant. Researches. 

Another idol was, a few years since, dug up in Natchez, on &e 
Mississippi, on a piece of ground where, according to tradition, i(mg 
before Europeans visited this country, stood an Indian temple. — 
This idol is of stone, and is nineteen inches in height, nine inehes 
in width, and seven inches thick at the extremities. On its breast, 
as represented on the plate of the idol, were -five marks, which 
were evidently characters of some kind, resembling, as supposed, the 
Persian ; probably expressing, in the language of its authors, the 
name and supposed attributes of the senseless god of stone.-^ee 
the Plate, letter G. . 

It has been supposed the present race of Indians fpund their way 
from Asia, by the way of Bhering's Straits, and had passed fion 
thence along down the chain of northern lakes, till they finally 
came to the Atlantic, south of Hudson's Bay, in latitude about 60 
degrees north ; long before the people who made the great wcwka 
of the west. That this was the fact, is argued by those who can- 
tend for its belief, from their having greater knowledge of the artt 
diffused among them than the Indians. 

It is, say they, among a dense population, diat these impiove- 
ments are effected ; it is here that necessity, the mother of inveiH 
Cion, prompts man to subject such animals to his dominion, as he 
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ditcovere mo«t docile, aad b^ calculated to assist himfe^ his^la* 
bon, and to supply him with food and raiment: AU this we believe } 
and for this very reason we hold the authors of ow western works 
yfere thus enlightened, before they came here, <m the plains of Shir 
luur, amid the density of the population of the region immediately 
iiiind about the tower of Babel. For it is evident, they never, 
would have undertaken to build a work so immense as that tower, 
mless their numbers were considered equal to it ; and much lets, 
nnleas this was the fact, could they have in reality effected it^ 

While the thousands and tens of thousands, who were «mpl(^d 
in that work, were thus engaged, there must also, for their 8iq>» 
port, have been a large country, densely peopled, under contribu* 
tiOD. In order to this, agricnlture must have been resorted to ; in* 
stmments of metal were indispensible, both in clearing the eardi 
9&d in erecting the tower. All this was learned from Noah, who 
had brought, with himself and family, the knowledge of the ante- 
diluvians ; of whom it is said expressly ,^ in die fiook of Oenesis, 
that they both understood the use of iron^and brass, as well as agri- 
culture. Abel was a tiller of the g^round ; Tubal Cain was a work- 
er in iron^ind brass. 

It cannot, therefore, be possible thet Noah's immediate descend- 
ants, to the third or tenth generations, could have forgotten these 
things. And such as wandered least afkr the dispersion, after such 
as may have spoken the same language, had found a place to settle 
in, would most certainly retain this antediluvian information more 
than such as wandered, as the Tartars always have done. 

One of the arts known to the builders of Babel, was that of brick 
making; this art was also known to the people who built the 
works in the west. The knowledge of coj^r was known to the 
people of the plains of Shinar, for Noah must have communicated 
k, as he lived an hundred and fifty years among them after the 
jkod ; for copper was known to the antediluvians. Co|^r was 
alto known to the authors of the western monuments. Inm was 
known to the antediluvians ; it was also known to the ancients of 
Ihe west ; however, it is evident that very litde iron was among 
ihem, as very few instances of its discovery in their works have 
oeeuffed ; and for this very reason we draw a conclusion that they 
to this country very soon after the dispersion, and brought 
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vrilh ihcm such few articles of itaB is have been found in their 
works in an osydized state. 

Copper ore is very abundant, in many places of the west ; aod 
therefore, aa they had a knowledge ef if, when they first came 
here they knew how to work it, and form it into tools and ornaments. 
This is the reason why so many articles of this metal are found in 
their works ; and even if they had a knowledge of iron ore, and 
knew how to work it, all articles made of it mnst have heeome 
osydized, as appears from what few specimens have been found, 
while those of copper are more imperishable. Gold ornaments are 
said to have been found in several tumuli. Silver, very well pla- 
ted on copper, has been found in several mounda, besides those at 
Circleville and Marietta. An ornnmcnt of copper haa been found 
in a stone mound near Chillicothe; it was a bracelet for the anck 
or wrist. 

The ancients of Asia, immediately after the dispersion, were ac- 
quainted with ornaments made of the various metals ; for in the 
family of Terali, ivho was the father of Abraham and Nahor, we 
find these omnments in use for the beautifying of females. See 
the servant of Abraham, at the well of Belhuel, in the country of 
" Ur of the Chaldeans," or Mesopotamia, -which is not very far from 
the place where Babel stood — pulinp; a jewel of gold upon the face 
or forehead of Rebecca, weighing half a shekel, and two bracelets 
for her wristi, or arms. Bracelets for the same use have been 
found in the west ; all of whi<:h circumstances go to establish the 
acquaintance of those who made those ornaments of silver and cop- 
per found in the mounds of the west, equal with those of Ur in 
Chaldea. The families of Peleg, Reu, Semg, and Nahor, who 
were the immediate progenitors of Abraham, lived at an era but 
little after the flood ; and yet we find them in the possession of orna- 
ments of this kind ; from which we conclude a knowledge both of 
the metals, and how to make ornaments, as above described, was 
brought by Noah and his family from beyond the flood. 

A knowledge, therefore, of the.ie things must have gone with 
the different people who spread themselves over the whole earth, 
and were retained by those who wandered least, as we suppose was 
the fact in relation to the first st'ltlcrs of thi.s continent, 
giona of the west. It is believed by some that the 
nations came first to this country to the northwest, and following 
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the northern lakes, found th^ waj to the Atlantic ; while «! m 
later period, they suppose, the more enlightened nations of China 
came the same way, and followed along down the shore of tiie Pa- 
cific, till they found a mild climate, along m latitnde fifty, forty, 
aid thirty degrees. 

But this is not possible : First, because the Indians were found 
by us as nomeroas on the shores of the Pacific, as on the shores of 
the Atlantic, and in all the vast country between ; dwelling where 
a people, still more ancient than they, as we believe^ once liTcd, 
but had forsaken their fields, their houses, their temples, monnds, 
forts, and tumuli, and either were nearly exterminated in wars with 
them, or wandered to the south ; the small residue, the descend- 
ants of whom are found in several of the nations mhabiting South 
America, as we have shown heretofore. 

^Second ; it would seem impossible for the people, or nations, who 
built the vast works of the west, and are evidently of the shepherd 
or agricultural cast, to have crossed the Strait, and fought their way 
through hostile, opposing and warlike nations, till they had esti^ 
hlished themselves in (heir very midst. It is, therefore, much 
more agreeable to reason, and also to the traditions, both of the Az- 
teca nations in Mexico and the Wyandot tribes in the west, to be- 
lieve that our Indians came on to the continent at a much later pe- 
riod than those who are the authors of the works we have describ- 
ed, and that they had many wars with them, till, at length, they 
slowly moved to the south, abandoning for ever their country, to 
wander, they knew not \vhither, as we have also shown. This 
conclusion is not mere fancy, for it is a matter of historic record , 
that the ^' Tchautskis annually crossed Bhering's Straits to make 
war on the inhabitants of the northwest coast of America."~^.Sttm- 
boldif vol ly page 199. 

The reader will recollect our description of the walled towns of 
the west, surrounded with deep ditches ; as found on Paint Creek, 
Little Miami, Circleville, Marietta, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, and in 
Perry county, Ohio. There is a ,town, (see Morse's Geography, 
vol. 2, p. 631,) situated in the regions of Mount Ari^rat, in the 
country called Independent Tartary) by the name of Khiva, which 
'k « stands on a rising ground, like the town in Perry county. It is sur- 

rounded with a high wall of earth, very thick, and much higher 
than the houses within. It has three gateways ^ there are turrets 
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«t Bmall distances, and a broad de^ ditch ; the tovm is laige, and 
occupies a considerable space, and commands a beautiful prospect 
of the distant plains, which the industry of the inhabitants has ren- 
dered very fertile ; but the houses of this^town are very Ibw, and 
q^ostly built of clay, and the roofs fiat, and covered with earth. 
This town, which so exactly corresponds with the ruins of the west, 
is in that part of Asia, east of Ararat, where the primitive inhabi- 
tants, immediately after the deluge, made the first settlements. 
And from this coincidence, we are led to a belief, drawn from tiiia 
and abundant otiber evidence, that the antiquity of the one is equal 
with that of the other ; that its construction is indeed of the primi- 
tive form ; which strengthens our opii^on, that the £rst inhabitant» 
of America, came here with the very ideas relative to the constfuo- 
tioi^ and security of towns and fortifications, that dictated the build- 
ing of Khiva. It is allow€;d, on all haiids, that the people of Asia 
are wholly of the primitive stamp ; their antiquities, therefore, are 
of the same character. 

., " Proofs of primitive times," says Mr. Atwater, " are seen i* 
their manners and customs, in their modes of burial and worship^ 
and in their wells, which resemble those of the patriarchal ages^ 
Here the reader has only to recollect the one at Marietta, those at 
Portsmouth, on Paint Creek, at Cincinuati, and compare them with 
those described in Genesis. Jacob rolled the stone from the well's* 
mouth," that is, from the fountain at the bottom. ^' Rachel de* 
scended with her pitcher, and brought up water for her future hus- 
band, and for the flocks of her father." 

Before men were acquainted with letters, they raised monn 
ments of un wrought fragments of rocks, for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the memory of events. Such we find raised in America. In 
the patriarchal ages, men were in the habit of burying their, dead 
on high mountains and hills, with mounds or tumuli raised over 
them ; such we find in America." Mr. Atwater asks the question, 
" did they not come here as early as the days of Lot and Abraham?'* 
the latter of whom lived, something more than two thousand 
years before Christ, which would be only about three hundred and 
forty years after the flood, and about one hundred and fifty year» 
after the confusion of language at Babel. 

If so, they were acquainted more or less with a knowledge of 
the true God, the crealian of the world, with the circumstance di 
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tlie buiUbg of the ark, the fact of the deluge, th6 i&umber of pef« 
mma saved in the ark, or, as they say, on a raft ; and also, widi eii^ 
eiUBstanbes which transpired after the flood, as mentioned in Scrip* 
tore ; all of which are fdainly alluded to in Mexican tradition. 

But other nations than the progenitXMs of the Mexicans, hatre |)- 
so found thb country, at other eras, one after another, as acddeat or 
design may have determined. 

ForHfieaiion.-^-On the shores of the Mississippi, soine miler be- 
low Lake Pejnn, on k fine plain, exists an artificial elevatiofi of 
about four feet high, extending a full mile, in somewhat of a cir- 
cular form. It is sufficiently capacious to have coveted 5000 men. 
Every angle of the breast work is yet traceable, though inttch de- 
faced by time. Here, it is likely^ conflicting realms as great M 
those of the ancient Greeks and Persians, decided the fate of am- 
bitious Monarchs, of the Chinese, Mongol descent. 

Weapons of brass haVe been found in many parts of America, 
as in the Canadas, Florida, &c., with curiously sculptured stones, 
all of which go to prove that this country was once peopled with 
civilized, industrious nations, — ^now traversed the greats part by 
savage hunters. 



DISCOVBAV OF AMERICA BY THE NORWEGIANS AND WELCH 

BEFORE THE TIME OF COLUMBUS. 

Jhis is contended by Lord Monboddo, a native of Scotland, and 
a philosophical and metaphysical writer of the 17th century. He 
wrote a dissertation on the origin and progress of language, in which 
he is sure he has found among the nations of America, who are of 
the aboriginal class, the ancient Celtic or Gaelic dialect. He goes 
furtker, and supposes that all the nations of America, £eom the La- 
brador Esquimaux, to the natives of Florida, are derived of Celtic 
origin : but to this we cannot subscribe, as that many nations of the 
common Indians are evidently of Tartaric or Scythian origin; the 
descendants of the race of Shem, and not.of Japheth, who was a 
whiteman. 
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Mpnboddo, however, atgues in suj^rt of! his opinion, from a 
number of curious circumstances. He says that when in France, 
he was acquainted with a French Jesuit, a man of, great and cele- 
brate;d erudition^ whp related to him that a coQipanion of his, who 
was engaged in, the missionary service, with himself^ among the 
northern Indians in America, having lost his way in the woods, 
travelled on, he knew not whither, till he found hlmsejf among the 
Esquimaux Indians. 

Here he staid long enough to learn their language ; after which 
he returned to Quebec, in Canada ; and happening one day to be 
walking along the docks of that city, obs|erved among the crew of 
a ship that . was moored there, a sailor who was a native of the 
country at the foot of the Pyr^nian mountain, on the side of France. 
On hearing this man speak, who was a Basque, from his know- 
ledge of the Esquimaux, obtained as above related, he understood 
what he said, so that they conversed together a while. . Now, the 
language which the Basques, speak, Lord Monboddo informs xis, is 
absolutely a dialect of the ancient Celtic, and differs but little from 
the language of the ancient Highlanders of Scotland. 

This opinion is corroborated. by a fact, noticed in a Scotch publi« 
cation, respecting an Esquimaux Indian, who accompanied one of 
the English expeditions towards the north pole, with a view to 
reach it, if possible, or to find a passage from the North Atlantic 
through to the North Pacific, by the way of Bhering's Strait; but 
did not succeed on account of the ice. 

On board of this vessel was a Scotch Highlander, a native of 
the inland of Mull, one of the Hebrides ; who, in a few days time, 
was enabled to converse fluently with the Esquimaux ; which would 
seem to be a proof absolute, of tlie common origin, both of the Es- 
quimaux language, and that of the Basque, which is the ancient 
Scotch or Celtic. 

Also the same author states, that the Celtic language was spoken 
by many of the tribes of Florida j which is situated at the norfli 
end of the Gulf of Mexico ; and that he was well acquainted with 
a gentleman, from the Highlands of Scotland, who was several years 
in Florida, in a public character, and who stated that many of the 
tribes with whom he had become acquainted, had the greatest af- 
finity with the Celtic in their language ; which appeared particu- 
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lariy, both in the form of speech, and manner of reciprocating the 
common Jialutation, of ^^ how do you do.'' 

But what is still more remarkable, in their war song he disco- 
vered, not only the sentiments, but several l&u^, the very same 
words as used in Ossian's celebrated majestic jpoem of the wars of 
his ancestors, who flouri&hed about thirteen hundred years ago. 
The Indian namcis of several of the streams, brooks, mountains and 
rocks of Florida, are also the same which are given to similar ob- 
jects, in the highlands of Scotland. 

This celebrated metaphysician was a firm believer in the ain- 
ciently reported account of America's having been visited by a co-* 
lony from Wales, long previous to the discovery of Columbus ; and 
says the fact is recorded by several Welch historians, which cannot 
be contested. It is reported by travellers in the west, that cm the 
Red River, which has its origin north of Spanish Texas, but emp* 
ties into the Mississippi, running through Louisiana ; that on this 
river, very far to the southwest, a tribe of Indians has been found, 
whose manners, in several respects, resemble the Welch, especially 
in their marriage and funeral ceremonies. They call theinsi&lves 
the McCedus tribe, which having the Mc oi Mack attached to their 
name, points evidently to a Europen origin, of the Celtic description* 
It is further reported by travellers, that northwest from the head 
waters of the Red River, which would be in the region called the 
great American desert, Indians have come down to the white set- 
tlements, some thirty or forty years since, who sppke the Welch 
language quite intelligibly. These Indians, bearing such strong 
evidence of Welch extraction, may possibly be descended from the 
lost^ colony from Wales, an account of which is given in Powel's 
History of Wales, in the 12th century ; which relates that Prince 
Madoc, weary of contending with a brother for their father's crown, 
left his country, and sailed from Wales a due west course, which, 
if they came to land at all must have been Newfoundland, which ' 
lies opposite the mouth of the river St Lawrence, exactly in lati- 
tude 50 degrees north, which is contiguous to' this continent. But 
the account relates that he discovered an unknown country ; that he 
returned to Wales, and gave such a favorable history of his discove 
ries and of the goodness of the land, that many were induced to 
embark with him on his second voyage, which he accomplished.-— 
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He returned, again to WaleS) but after a wljiile sailed a third time 
to the newly discovered countryy but ha3 i^ever since been heard of* 

The same account as above, is here again related, but with pthi^r 
circumstances attending. " In. the year 1^70," which was a? be- 
fore stated, in the 12th century,^' Madoc, son of Owen Groynwedk, 
Prince of Wales, dissatisfied with the situation of affidrs at home, 
left his country, as related by the AYelch historian^ in quest of somie 
new place to settle. And leaving Ireland to the north, proceeded 
west, till he discovered a fertile country ; where leaving a colony, 
he, returned) ^d persuading many of his countrymen to joiahim) 
put to sea with ten ships, and was never more heard of." 

We are not in the belief that all the tribes of the west, who have 
the. name of Indian, are indeed such. There are many tribes which 
have been discovered in the western riegions, as on the Red River, 
in the great American deisert, west of the head waters of that river, 
and in wilds west of the Rocky Mountains; whp are evidently not 
of the Tartar stock, whose complexion, language, and bearded faces^ 
show them to be of other descent. 

The Indians who were living on the river Taunton, in Massa- 
chusetts, when the whites first settled there, had a tradition that 
certain strangers once sailed up Asoonset, or Taunton River, in 
wooden houses, and conquered the red men. This tradition does 
not go to lessen the probabiJity of the expedition of the Welch fleet, 
as above related, but greatly to strengthen it. 

This account of the Welch expedition, has several times drawn 
the attention of the world ; but as no vestige of them has been 
found, it was concluded, perhaps too rashly, to be a fabl^ ; or at 
least, that po remains of the colony exist. Of late years, however, 
western settlers have received frequent accounts of a nation inhabit- 
ing at a great distance up the Missouri, ip manners and appearance 
resembling the other Indians, by speaking Welch, and retaining 
some ceremonies of the Christian worship; and, at length, says 
Inlay, in his work, entitled Imlay's America, thia is universally 
beKeved to be a fact. 

NjBUr the falls of Ohio, six brass ornaments, such as soldiers usu- 
ally wear in front of their belts, was dug up, attached to six skelo'- 
tons. They were cast metal, and on one of them which was 
brought to Ciiieinnati, was represented a mcraiauJ, playing upon a 
haipi n^ich was the ancient coat of arms Cot tibs^ ijfn&sai^aSi^ ^ 
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Wales. The traditioQ from the oldest Indians, is, that ft was if 
the falls of the Ohio, that the first white people were cutoffbjF 
the natives. 

It is well authenticated that upwards of. thirty years ago, indians 
came to Kaskaskia, in the territory, now the state of Illinois,, wbor 
spoke the Welch dialect, and weie perfectly understood by two 
Welchmen then^ there, who converjsed with them. From informa- 
tion to be relied on, tomb stones, and other monoinents of the ejr 
istence of such a people, have been found, with the year engraved, 
corresponding very near to that given above, being in the tWelftk 
century. 

But long before this lost colony left Wales, Lord Monboddo says, 
America was visited by some Norwegians, from Greenland, who, it 
was well known, were the discoverers of Greenland, in A. D. 964, 
and on that very account, it might be safely supposed they would 
push their discoveries still farther west. 

Accordingly, his lordship says, the Norwegians having made a 
settlement in Greenland, in the end of the tenth century, Qome ad- 
venturers from thence about that time, which would be^about eight 
hundred years i^o, discovered, or rather visited, Nordi America ; 
for this writer supposes the continent to have been teaown to the 
people of the old world, as early as the time of the seige at Troy ; 
which was about eleven hundred years before Christ ; about Aft 
time of Solomon, or rather, an hundred years before the time of thai 
king. 

This is a point at which the publication of this book aims, viz : 
to establish that this part of the earth was settled as soon after the 
flood as any other country as far from Ararat, and perhaps sooneP' 

Lord Monboddo says, these Greenland Norwe^an adventurers 
made a settlement about .the mouth of the River St. Lawrence ; 
where having found wild grapes, a Grerman anaong them named the 
country Yinland, as is related in the history of this discovery. Mr. 
Irving, in his late Hfe of Columbus, says, that as the Norwegians 
had never seen the grape vine, did not know what it was, but there 
being a German veith them, who was acquainted writh the grape of 
his own native country, told them its name, from which they nam* 
ed it as above. 

This account is recorded in the Annals of Iceland ; which was 
peopled bom Norway, wHiich is in the north of Europe ; aod bom 
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Relati^ the colony came tb&t settled in Greentand, fron thence to 
the mouth of the River St. Lawrence, about the year 1000 A. D. 
If such was the fact, there is notliing more natural, than that they 
may have pursued up that rifer, even to the lakes, and have set- 
lied around them, and on the islands in the St. Lawrence. There 
is an island in that river, called Chimne)- Island, so named, on aC' 
count of the discovery of ancient cellars and fire places, evidently 
more ancieDt than the first acquaintaDce of the French with that 
couDiry, which we suppose to have been made by these Norwegians. 

This Scottish author, in bis admired work on the origin and pro- 
gress cif language, as well as in other works of his, relates a vast 
number of curious and interesting circumstances, which relate to 
our subject ; one of the most remarkable, is an account of an In- 
dian mummy, discovered in Flcridu, wrapped up in a cloth manu- 
faelured from the bark of trees, and adorned with hieroglyphicsl 
characters, precisely the same, with characters engraved on a 
metal plate, found in an ancient burying ground, iu one of the He- 
bride islands, north of Scotland. 

This country, (Scotland) boasts of the most ancient line of kingi 
that have reigned in Europe, having settled in Scotland, more than 
three hundred years before the Christian era, in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. They are of Cimbrick CherBOnese origin, who 
are derived probably, from some wandering tribe, descended from 
Japbeth, ihe white son of Noah, whose independence, the Greeks 
nor Romans were never able, in their widespread conquests, to wrest 
from t(fem ; this was reserved for the English to accomplish, which 
was done in 1C03. 

These islands, therefore, north and west of Scotland, became 
peopled by their descendants at an early day. Their hardiness of 
constitution, perseverance of character, and adventuring dispositioo, 
favours, in the strongest sense, the accounts as recorded in their na- 
tional documents- And a reason why those documents hare not 
come to light sooner, is, because they were penned some hundred 
years before the invention of printing ; and laid up in the cabinet 
of some Norwegian chief, at a time when but few could read at all, 
■nd the means of information did not exist, to be compared with 
the facilities of the present time i therefore, it has been reserved to 
this late era, to unravel the mysteries of antiquity. 
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In die work entitled ^ IningV life of Colambos," is an aoeoont 
of the diflooverj of this eontioent, by those nortfaeni islanden, given 
in ft moie circuimtfintifti and detailed manner. See his Af^pendix to 
the dd Tol. p. 292, as follows : 

^The moft pUosible," or credible ^^ aeconnt" reqieetiDg thoae 
diacoveries, ^' is given by Snoio Stnrleaon, or Stuikins, in hia Saga, 
or Chronicle of king Olans. According to this writer, one Biom, 
of Iceland, voyaging to Greenland in search of his father, from 
whom he had been separated by a storm, was driven by tempesto- 
ons weather, far to the south-west, until he came in sight of a low 
country, covered with woods, with an island in its vicinity. The 
weather becoming favourable he turned to the north-^ast without 
landing, and arrived safe at Greenland. His account of the coun- 
try he had seen, it is said, excited the enterprise of Lief, son of 
Eric Rauda, (or red head) the first settler of Greenland. A ves- 
sel was fitted out, and Lief and Biron departed together in quest of 
this unknown land. They found a rocky and sterile island, to 
which they gave the name of Helleland ; also a low, sandy coun- 
try, covered with wood, to which they gave the name of Markland ; 
and two days afterwards, they observed a continuance of the cdast^ 
with an island to the north of it This last they described as fer- 
tile, well wooded, producing agreeable' fruits, and particulariy 
grapes ; a fitiit with' which they were not acquainted ; but on be- 
ing informed by one of their companions, a German, of its qualities 
and name, they called the country from it, Vinlaad. 

They ascended a river well stored with fish, particularly salmon, 
and came to a Lake form which the river took its origin, where they 
passed the ^vi liter. 

It is very probable this river was the St. Lawrence, as it abound- 
ed with Salmon, and was the outlet of a Lake, which, it is likely, 
was Ontario ; there is no other Rivet capable of being navigated, 
very far from its mouth, %vith a sea vessel, and which comes from 
a T^ake, and empties into the sea; on that side of the coast, but the 
St. Lawrence. 

The climate appeared to them mild and pleasant, in comparison, 
being accustomed to the more rigorous seasons of the north ; on the 
shortest day in the winter, the sun was but eight hours above the 
horison ; hence it has been concluded, that the country was about 
ibe 49th degree of north latitude^ and was either Newfoundhind, or 
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i part of the Mst of North America, about thu Gulf of St- 
Lawrence. It is said in those Chronicles of Sturloins, that the re- 
latives of Lief made several voyages to Viulsnd ; that they traded 
with the natives for peltry and furs ; and that io 1121, a bishop, 
named Eric, v/u^ from Greenland to Yinland, to convert the in 
habitants to ChWianity. 

A knowledge of Chrj.stiauity among the savage Briton, Caledo- 
nians and the Welch, was inlroduced, as is supposed, by St. Paul, 
or some of his disciples, as early as the year of our Lord 6-3, more 
than seventeen hundred years ago. 

"From this time, about 1121,wekuow nothing of Vinland, sayi 
Forester, ip his book of northern voyages, 3d vol. 2d. chap-, page 
36, as cjuoted by Irving. There is every appearance that the tribe, 
which still exists in the interior of Newfoundland, and who are so 
different from the other savages of North America both in their sp< 
pearance and mode of h"ng, and always in a slate of warfare with 
the Indians of the northern coast, are descendants of the ancient 
Normans, Scandinavians, or Danes-" 

In the chronicles of 'these norlbem nations, there is also and ac- 
count of the voyage of four boat crews, in Uie year 1354, which 
corroborates the foregoing relations. This little squadron of fishing 
boats, " being overtaken by a mighty tempest, were driven about 
the sea for many days, until a boat, eoulaining seven persona, was 
cost upon an island, called Kstotiland, abo\it one thousand miles 
from Fiiesland- They were taken by the inhabitants and carried 
to a fair and populous city, where the king sent for many interpre- 
ters, to converse with them, but none that they could understand, 
until a man was found who likewise had been cast upon that coast 
some time before- They remained several days upon the island, 
which was rich and fruitful. The inhabitants were intelligent and 
acquainted with the mechanical arts of Europe ; they cultivated 
grain, made beer, and lived in houses built of slone. 

There were Latin books in the king's library, though the inhabi- 
tants had no knowledge of that language ■j'" and in manuscript, as 
the art of printing was not yet discovered- They had many towns 
and castles, and carried on a trade with Greenland, for pitch, sul- 
phur and peltry. Though much given to navigation, they were 
ignorant of the use of the compass, end finding the Frieslanders 
acgminted with it, held tbfem m great MHiaem-, mmj "QaR >Km%^KB&. < 
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them, with twelve barks, to visit a coantij to the south,, called 
Drogec" Drogeo is, most likely, a Norman Dame ; as we find 
Drogo was a leader of the Normans against the ancient baronies of 
Italy, about the year of our Lord 7^87. Drogeo is supposed to have 
been the continent of America. This voyage of the fishing squa- 
dron, it appears, was in 1354, more than fifty y^l after the disco- 
very of the magnetic needle, which was in 1300. 

^^ They had nearly perished in this storm,' but were cast away 
upon the coast of Drogeo. They found the people cannibab and 
were on the point of being killed and devoured, (these were our 
Indians,) but were spared on account of their great skill in fishing. 
Drogeo they found to be a country of vast extent, or rather a new 
worlds that the inhabitants were naked and barbarous; but that 
far to the southwest there was a more civilized region and tempe- 
rate climate, where the inhabitants had a knowledge of gold and 
silver, lived in cities, erected splendid temples to idols, and sacri- 
ficed human victims to them." This is a true picture of the Mex- 
icans, as found by Cortez, the Spanish conqueror of Mexico. 

^^ After the fisherman," who relates this account, ^' had resided 
many years on the continent of Drogeo, during which time he had 
passed from the service of one chiefdan to another, and traversed 
various parts of it, certain boats of EstotHciiid, (now supposed to be 
Newfoundland,) arrived on the coast of Drogeo. The fisherman 
got on board of them, and acted as interpreter, and followed the 
trade between the main land of Drogeo and the island Estotiland, 
for some time, until he became very rich ; then he fitted out a bark 
of his own, and with the assistance of some of the people of the 
island, made his way^ back across the^ intervening distance be- 
tween Drogeo and his native country, Friesland, in Germany. 

The account he gave of this country, determined Zichmni, the 
prince of Friesland, to send an expedition thither ; and Antonio 
Zeno, a Venitian, was to command it Just before starting, the 
fisherman, who was to have acted as pilot, died ; but certain mar- 
iners who accompanied him from Estotiland, were taken in his 
place. The expedition sailed under command of Zichmni ; the 
Venitian Zeno merely accompanied it. It was unsuccessful. After 
having discovered an island, called Icaria, where they met with a 
rough reception from the inhabitants, and were obliged to with- 
dnWf the ibijw were driven by storm to Greenland. 
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No record remains of any farther prosecution of the enterprise. 
^he countries mentioned in the account written by this Zeno, were 
laid down on a map originally on wood. The island Estotiland, 
has been supposed by M. Malte-Brun, to be Newfoundland; its 
partially civilized inhabitants, the descendants of the Scandinavian 
colonists of Vinland, and the Latin books in manuscript, found in 
the king's library, belonged to the remains of the library of the 
Greenland bishop, who emigrated thither in 1121. 

DrojB;eo, according to the same conjecture, was Nova Scotia and 
New-England ; the civilized people to the southwest, who sacri- 
ficed human beings in rich templies, he supposed to have been the 
Mexicans, or some ancient nations of Florida or Louisiana. 

A distinguished writer of Copenhagen, it is said, was not long 
since, engaged in the composition of a work on the early voyages 
of discovery of this continent, as undertaken by the iuhabitauts of 
the north of Europe, more than eight hundred and thirty years ago. 
He has in his hands, genuine ancient documents, the examination 
of which leads to curious and surprising results. They furnish va- . 
nous and unquestionable evidence, not only that the coast of North 
America was discovered soon after the discovery pf Greenland by 
northern explorers, a part of whom remained there ; and that it was 
a^ain visited in the elerenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
also that Christianity was introduced among the Indians of Ame- 
rica. The documents of this writer furnish even a map, cut in 
wood, of the northern coast of America, and also an account of the 
sea coast south as far down as to the Carolinas, and that a principal 
station of these adventurers was at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence. 

He says it was in the year 985, that America was/r*/ discover- 
ed by Baiske Her Juefser, but that he did not land ; and that in 
the year 1000, the coast was visited by a man named Lief, a son of 
Eric the Redj who colonised Greenland. — Cabinet of Lit. vol, 3. 

From the discoveries of Baron Humboldt, in South America, it 
would appear that the continent of America has indeed been not on- 
ly idsited by the northern nations of Europe, at a very early day, 
but also to have settled on it, and to have become die head of tribes, 
nations and kingdoms, as follows : In the kingdom of Guatimala, 
South America, the descendants of the original inhabitants pre- 
fsrve traditions which go back to the epoch of a great dilut^^ afiia!: 
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whkh their ancestorsy led by a chief called Votan, had come ftom 
a country lying toward the north. As late as in the sixteenA cen- 
tnry, in a village in Guatimala, there were of the natives who boast- 
ed their descent from the family of Yotan, or Vodan. ^^ They who 
have studied the history of the Scandinavian (old Norway) nations, 
says Humboldt, in the heroic times, must be struck at finding in 
Mexico a name which recalls that of Vodan or Odin^ who reigned 
among the Scythians, and whose race, according to the very re- 
markable assertion of Bede, (an ecclesiastical historian of the 17th 
century,) gave kings to a great number of nations." This wonder- 
fully corroborates the opinion of America's having been settled in 
several parts by Europeans, at a period more ancient than even the 
history of Europe can boast. 

The Shawanese tribe of Indians, who now live in Ohio, once 
lived on the Suaney river, in West Florida, near the shores of the 
southwest end of the gulf of Mexico ; among these Indians, sayis 
Mr. Atwater, there is a tradition that Florida had once been inha- 
bited by white people, who had the use of iron tools. Their oldest 
Indians say, when children, they had often heard it spoken of by 
the old people of die tribe, that anciently stumps of trees, covered 
with earth, were frequently found, which had been cut down by 
edged tools. — Am. Ant. Re. p.U73. And that whoever they were, 
or from whatever country they may have originated, the account, 
as given by Morse, the geographer, of the subterranean wall found 
in North Carolina, goes very far to show, they had a knowledge of 
iron ore ; and consequently knew how to work it, or they could 
not have had iron tools, as the Shawanese Indians relate. 

Morse's account is as follows : '^ In Rowan county, about ten 
Miles southwest from Salsbury, two hundred from the sea, and se- 
venty from the mountains which run across the western end of the 
state, is found a remarkable subterraneous wall. It stands on un- 
even ground, near a small brook. The stones of the wall are all 
of one kind, and contain iron ore. They are of various sizes, but 
generally weighing about four pounds. All are of a long figure, 
commonly seven inches in length, sometimes twelve. The ends of 
the stones form the sides of the wall ; some of these ends are square, 
others nearly of the form of a parallelogram, triangle, rhombus or 
rhomboids ; but most of them are irregular. Some preserve their 
i^metakfDB through the whole length| others terminate like a wedge. 
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The alternate position of great and little ends, aids in keeping the 
work square. The surface of some is plain, of some concave, of 
others convex. The concave stone is furnished with one convex, 
ao as to suit each other. Where the stones nre not firm, or shelly, 
ihey are curiously wedged in with others. The most irregular are 
thrown into the middle of the wall. Every stone is covered with 
cement, which, next to the stone, has the appearance of iron rust. 
Where it is thin, the rust has penetrated through. Sometimes the 
«ement is an inch thick, and where wet, has the fine, soft, oily 
" 'feeling of putty. The thickness of the wall is uniformly twenty- 
two inches, the length discovered is rising of eighteen rods, and the 
height twelve or fourteen feet. Both sides of this are plastered 
with the substance in which the stones are laid. The top of the well 
appears lo run nearly parallel with the top of the ground, heing ge- 
nerally about a foot helow the surface. In one place it is several 
feet. There js a bend or curve of sis feet or more, after which it 
proceeds in its former direction. The whole appears to be formed 
in the most skilful manner. Six or eight miles from this wall ani^ 
other has been since discovered, forty feet long, four and five feet 
high, seven inches thick only. The stones of this wall are all of 
one length." — Universal Ooography, p. 515. 

In the state of Tennessee, which is situated exactly on the west- 
ern end of North Carolina, are also fourid the " vestiges and re- 
mains of ancient dwellings, towns and fortifications, with mounds, 
barrows, utensils, and images, wherever the soil is of prime quality 
and convenient to water." 

The bodiesoftwo of these people were discovered in the autuidn 
i-, of ISIO, in Warren county, in the state of Tennessee j one of a 
m, the other of a child, to appearance about four years old. They 
Were four feet below the surface, in a situation perfectly dry ; there 
a mixture of copperas, alum, sulphur, and nitre, in the soil 
Bat covered them. Their skin was preserved, though its orignal 
mplexion could not he ascertained ; but the hair of their heads 
I of an aubitrn shade. The child was deposited in a basket, 
Wl wrought of sroOotfa splits of reeds, {arundo gigmticu,) and se- 
rai singnlar species of cloth, as well as deer skins, dressed and 
Undressed, were wrapped round and deported wifh them, and twq 
^ jlMther fans, and a curious bell. — Morse. 
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From the discovery of iho&e two bodies, we think we aseertaib 
the inhabitaDts to have been white, like the Europeans, from the 
colour of their hair ; at it is well known the Australasians, Poly- 
nesiaus and Malays, as well as the common ludians, have uDiTer* 
sally blacky long and shining hair. The body which is mentioned 
by Professor Mitchell, late of New-York, discovered in a nitiou» 
cave, in the western country, had red or saudy hair ; such was the 
colour of the hair of the Scandinavians of the north of Eunqpe, and 
are supposed, upon authority indubitable, to have settled at Onon- 
daga, and round about that region. See toward the close of this • 
work. 

The wall discovered in North Carolina, as related above, is 
doubtless a part of a wall built for th« defence of a town or city ; 
the rest may have been thrown down by an enemy, or it may have 
been never finished. The regular manner in which it was built 
and laid in mortar, shows a considerable knowledge of masonry. 
This is by no means very extraordinary, as in Europe a consider- 
able knowledge of the arts was in possession of the people of that 
country, derived from the Romans, who had subdued all the island 
of England, and abandoned the country, some hundred years before 
the time of the Welch expedition to the west of Europe, as we 
shall relate by and by. 

What traits of iron instruments are found scattered over this coun- 
try, except such as have been buried or lost in conflicts and battles 
with the Indians, since the discovery of the country by Columbus^ 
is to be attributed to these Scandinavian and Welch settlers from 
the old country ; the latter about the ninth or tenth century, and 
the former long before. 

If the Welch, as we shall show, a few pages hence, found this 
country about the year 950, there was time enough for them to 
have established themselves in many parts, and to have built them- 
selves towns and cultivated the earth to a great extent ; as from 
about 950, till its discovery by Columbus, in 1492, would be not 
far from 542 years ; a longer time than has elapsed since its last 
discovery ; and also time enough for their deserted works to be- 
come covered vnth forests, of the age of four and five hundred 
years. 

According to Morse, the ancestors of the Welch were the Gim- 
bri, or northern Celts, but he says the Gpths from Asia having 
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seized on Germany, and a great part of Gaul or France, graJually 
repelled the Celts, aud placed colonies on tte bland of Britain, 
three or four centuries before the Christian era ; that the RomaDS 
found many irihes of the Eelgie, or ancient Germans, when they 
first invaded ihot island; consequently, not only the Welch, but 
the English also had in part the Golhij, or ancient Germans, for 
their ancestors, and were the people who, as wall as the Scandina- 
vians, discovered America, and settled here. From this view, we 
see the propriety in the tradition, which, in another place of this 
volume, we have related, as being printed iu a Dutch Bible, more 
than two hundred years ago in Germany, where it is said the Ger- 
mans discovered America, aud became amalgamated with the In- 
dians. It may be, that from such causes as these, are found, far to 
the west several tribes of white Indians, originated from Welch, 
German and Scandinavian ancestors ; who well might be supposed 
to have bad not only a knowledge of masonry, aufficient to build 
walls, but of iron also ; the trails of which are found in many parts, 
sufGcieutly maiked by oKydizotion, to throw the time of Ibeic for- 
mation beyond the last discovery of America. 

On the River Gasconade, which empties into the Missouri, on 
the southern side, are found the traces of ancient works, similar to 
those in North Carolina. In the saltpetre caves of (hat region, and 
Gasconade county itk particular, was dicovered, when they were 
first visited, ases and hammers mnde of iron ; which led to tlie be- 
lief that they bad formerly worked those caves for the sake of the 
nitre- Dr. Beck, from whose Gazetteer of Missouri and Illinois, 
page 234, we have this account, remarks, however, " it is difficult 
to decide whether these tools were left tlier»^y ibe present race of 
Indians, or a more civilized race of people." He says it is ddusu- 
al for the savages of our day, to lake up their residence in caves i 
considering theni, the places to which the devil resorts ; and that 
they are not acquainted with the usee of saltpetre, and would rath- 
er avoid than collect it. This author considers the circumstance of 
finding those tools in the nitre caves, as furnishing a i!egree of evi- 
dence that the country of Gasconade lUver was formerly settled 
by a race of men who were acquainted with the use of iron, aud 
exceeded the Indians in civilization, and a knowledge of the arts- 

" But there are other facW," says he, " connected with ihese, 
iboul which there can be no mistake. Not far from this cave, ii 
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found the niins of an ancient town. It appears to have been regur 
larly laid out, and the dimensions of the squares, streets, and some 
of the houses, can yet be jdiscovered. 

Stone walls are found in different parts of the area, whieh are 
frequently' covered with huge heaps of earth. Missouri joins Ten- 
nessee on the westj the same as the latter does North Carolina ; and 
from, a similarity of the works discovered^ it would appear, Aat a 
population, similar in manners and pursuits, inhabited a vast region 
of country, from the Atlantic side of North Carolina, to the Mis- 
souri Territory. 

These discov^es rank with the architectural works of Europe^ 
in the 9th and 10th centuries ; as that long before that period, the 
use of stone work had been introduced, even in the island of Bri- 
taio, by the all conquering bands of the Romans. 

If, therefore, the Danes, Welch, Normans, Icelanders, Green- 
landers, or Scandinavians, settled in this country, who are all of 
much the same origin, there need be no great mystery respecting 
these discoveries, as they are to be referred to those nations from 
Europe, beyond all doubt. The ancient monuments of a country, 
says Dr. Morse, are intimately connected with the epochs of its his- 
tory ; consequently, as the state of masonry, or the knowledge of 
stone work, discovered, as above described, in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri, is of the same character with those of Eu- 
rope, about the time of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, vre 
conclude them to be wholly of European origin. 

About ten miles from the spot where the relics of this town are 
discovered, on the west side of the Gasconade River, is also fopnd 
another stone work, snll more extraordinary, as it is evident that its 
builders had, indeed, a competent knowledge of constructing build- 
ings of that material. It is about thirty feet square, and although 
in a dilapidated conditioQ appears to have been erected with a great 
degree of regularity. It is situated on a high bold cliff, which com- 
mands a fine and extensive view of the country on all sides. From 
this atone work was found a foot path, running a devious course 
down the eliff, to the entrance of a cave, in which was found a 
quantity of ashes. These antiquities evidently form a distinct class, 
says Dr. Beck, of which, as yet, he had seen no description. 

Of the same class has been discovered on Noyer Creek, in Mis- 
soorf^ the foundation of a large stone building, fifty-six feet in length, 
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and twentj--two in breadth, divided into four opartments. The larg- 
est room occupies about one half of the whole building, Bud is 
nearly square ; a second in size is twelve feet by sixteen, a third, 
four by sixteen, a fourth, three by sixteen feet. The outer wall is 
eighteen inchea thick, consisting of rough, unhewn stone; the par- 
tilioBs between the rooms is of the same material, of equal (hick- 
ness with the outer wall. As an entrance into the largest loom, ate 
two door ways, the second in size, one, and the same of the two 
others — See at the bollom of the Frmlispicce. 

About eighty rods from this structure, is also found the remains 
of the foundation of a stone building, nineteen feet by fifteen, in 
size, of the same character of architecture. One large oval r 
twelve feet hy twelve, on an average, occupies the centre, with & 
door way, and at each end of the room, three feet by twelve, with- 
out any door way. It is probable ihelargest of these buildings was 
the palace of the chief, or king, of the tribe, clan, or nation ; where 
was held ttie legislative councils, and the aflairs of Government 
were transacted. 

The second building, placed at the respectful distance of eighty 
rods, was probabably the prisou house, and place of execution, which 
the small narrow cells, without any outside door way, would seem 
to suggest- The prison in which St. Paul was confined at Rome, 
is exactly of this form and size ; which we consider a remarkable 
coincidence, unless it is allowed, this American prison house, as 
we have supposed it was, had been fashioned after the same man- 

We have an account of this prison, which was built several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, as given by a gentleman now 
making the tour of Europe. It is as follows : 

" All parts of Italy are interesting to the scholar, and many parts 
to the Christian. Thus, near Naples, at Pufeoli, I saw where Paul 
lauded, and I travelled between Naples and Rome on the very same 
road over which he was led prisoner to Rome ; and if he was in- 
carcerated in lliis city, (which ! see no reason to douht) he doubt- 
less lived the greater part of the time he was here, in bisown hired 
house. I have been in the same dungeon, and aeen the very pil- 
lar to which he must have been chained. 

The prison is the MamcHine, the name and historf of which, ia 
familiar to every one acquainted with Itomau history, as it wai, foe 
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a long time, the only priaoD of the Roma&i. It conguts <if but Urn 
apartments^ drcuUry and about twelve feet diameter, and mx feel 
In height, the one over the other, both under ground. The only 
entnuKie to them originally, was through a small hole in the fop of 
each, through which the prisoner must have been let down with 
ropes, passing through the upper to reach the lower prison. These 
dungeons were laige enough for the Romans, as the trial soon fol- 
lowed the imprisonment of an ofiender, who, if found innocent, 
was at once liberated, but if guilty, immediately executed." — Jowr^ 
nal and Telegraphy Vol /F., Nd. 191 — 1832. 

From the Romans the German or Belgic tribes may have derived 
their first ideas of stone work, as from the Germans the Danes de- 
rived the Same. The style and manner of this building, as it now 
ajqpears, in its ruined state, agrees well with the buildings of the 
ancient Danes of the north of Europe, in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies ; which also consisted of unhewn stone, laid up in their natu- 
ral state, the squarest, and best formed, selected, of course. In 
these buildings, says Morse, were displayed the first elements of 
the Grothic style, in which the ancient Beigs or Germans used to 
erect their castles, in the old world, eight or nine hundred years 
ago. The&e works of this distinct kind of antiquities, are nume- 
nusin the western countries ; the regularity, form and structure of 
which, says I)r. Beck, favors tbe conclusion that they were the 
work of a more civilized race than those wLo erected the former, 
or more ancient works of America ; and that they were acquaint- 
ed with the rules of architecture, &c., of Danish and Belgic origin, 
and perhaps with a perfect system of warfare. 

At present, the walls of this trait of ancient times, are from two 
to five feet high, the rboms of which are entirely filled with forest 
trees ; one of which is an oak, and was, ten years ago, nine feet 
in circumference. — BtckU Gazetteer ^ page 30G. 
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RUINS OF THE CITY OF OTOLUM, DISCOVERED IK AMERICA. 
OF PERUVIAN ORIGIN- 



" In a Idler of C. S. Rafinesque, whom we have before quoted, 
to a correspoDiJent in Europe, we find the following: " Some years 
ago, the Society of Geography in Paris, offered a large premium 
for a voyage to Gualimala, in South America, and for a new survey 
of the antiquities of Yucatan and Chiapa, chiefly thoae fifteen miles 
froni Polanque, which are wrongly called by (hat naree." 

" I have," sajB ihia author, " restored lo lliem the true name of 
Otoll'M, which is i/el the name of the stream running through 
the ruins. They were surveyed by Captain Del Rio, in 1787, an 
■'account of which was published in English, in 1822. 

" This account describes partly the ruins of a slone city, of no 
less dimensions than seventy-five miles in circuit ;" length thirty- 
two, and breadth twelve milci^, full of palaces, monuments, statues 
and inscriptions ; one of the earliest seats of American civilizatioD, 
about equal to Thebes of ancient Egypt. 

" At Boliva, in the same country, is another mass of ancient ruins 
and mine of historical knowledge, which no late traveller has visit- 
ed or described ;" but have been partly described only by the^f 
historians of those countries of South America, the Spaniards ; but 
it is hoped ere long will be by some lover of this great subject. 

When the Spaniards overran that country, about three hundred 
years ago, among the Peruvians, whose lerrilory lies on the west- 
em side of South America, were found statues, obelisks, mausolea, 
edifices, fortresses, all of stone, equal, fully so, with the architec- 
ture of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, six hundred years before the 
Christian era. Roads were cut through the Cordillera mountains ; 
gold, silver, copper, and led mines, were opened and worked to & 
great extent ; all of which is evidence of theii^ knowledge of archi- 
tecture, mineralogy and agriculture. In many places of that coun- 
try, are found the ruins of noble aqueducts, some of which, saya 
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Dr. Morse, die geographer, would have been thought works of dll^ 
ficulty in civilized nations. Several pillars of stone are now stand- 
ing, which were erected to point out the equinoxes and solstiees^ 
In their sepulchres were deposited and found their paintings, ves« 
tela of gold and silver, implements of warfare, husbandry, and fish- 
ing nets. 

To illustrate the architectural knowledge of the Peruvians as 
well as of some other provinces of South America, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Baron Hupoiboldt's Researches, 1st Vol. £ng. trans* 
Amer. edt, p. 265. *' This plate," referring to one which is found 
in one of the volumes of his Researches, in the French language ; 
^^ represents the plan and inside of the small building which occu* 
pies the centre of the esplanade, in the citadel of Cannar, suppos- 
ed to be a guard house. I sketched this drawing with the greater 
exactness, because the remains of iPeruvian architecture, scattered 
along the ridge of the Cordilleras, from Cuzco to Cajambe, or from 
the 13th degree of north latitude to the equator, a distance of near- 
ly a thousand miles. What an empire, and what works are these^ 
which all bear the same character, in the cut of the stones, the 
shape of the doors to their stone buildings, the symmetrical dis- 
posal of the niches, and the total absence of exterior ornaments* 
This uniformity of construction is so great, that all the stations along 
the high road, called in that country palaces of the Incas, or kings 
of the Peruvians, appear to have been copied from each other ; sim- 
plicity, symmetry, and solidity, were the three characters, by which 
the Peruvian edifices were distinguished. The citadel of Cannar^, 
tnd the square buildings surrounding it, are not constructed with 
the same quartz sandstone, which covers the primitive slate, and 
the porphyries of Assuay ; and which appears at the surface, in 
the garden of the Inca, as we descend toward the valley of Gulan, 
but of trappean porphyry, of great hardness, enclosing ^itrouf 
feldspar, and hornblende. This porphyry was peihaps dug in the 
great quarries which are found at 4000 metres in height, (which 
it 1,200 feet and a fraction, making two and a third miles in per- 
pendicular height,) near the lake of Cuiebriila, nearly ten miles 
from Cannar. To cut the stones for the buildings of Cannar, at so 
great & height, and to biing them down, and transport them ten 
miles, is equal with any of the works of the ancients, who buill 
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flie cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabia, long before the 
Christian era, in Naples of Italy. 

" We do not find, however," says Humboldt, " in the r 
Cannar, those stones of enormous size, whith ive see itt the Peru- 
vian edifices of Cuzco and the neighboring countries. Acosto, he 
says, measured some at Traquansco, which were twelve metres 
(3S feet) long, and five metres eight tenths, (18 feet) broad, and 
one metre niue tenths (6 feel) thick-" The stones made use of in 
building the temple of Solomon, were hut a trifle larger than these, 
some of which were twenty-fite cubits, (43 feet 9 inches) long, 
twelve cubits [29 feet) wide, and eight cubits, (14 feet thick, reo- 
koning twenty-one inches to the cuhit- 

And who is prepared to disallow that the anceitors of the Peru- 
Tians in South America, did aot derive their knowledge of stone 
cutting and building, from the Jews, in the dajs of Solomon, ■ 
thousand years before the Chistian era, which is so wonderfully 
imitated in the palaces of the Incas. 

" One of the temples of ancient Egypt is now, im its state of 
ruin, a mile and a half in circumference. It has twelve principal 
entrances. The boJy of the temple consists of a prodigious hall or 
portico i the roof is supported by 134 columns. Four beautiful 
obelisks mark the entrance to the shrine, a place of sacrifice, which 
contains three apartments, built ealirely of granite. The temple 
of LuxoT, probably surpasses in beauty and splendor all the other 
ruins of Egypt. In front are two of the finest obelisks in the world ; 
they ore of rose coloured marble, one hundred feet high. 

But the objects which most attract att-mtion, are the acalpturtt 
nhich cover the whole of (he northern front. They contain, on ft 
great scale, a representation of a victory gained by one of the an- 
cient kings of Egypt over an enemy. The number of human 
figures, cut in the soHd stone, amounts to 1,500 ; of these, 500 are 
on fool, and 1,000 in chariots. Such are the lemains of a city, 
which perished long before the records of authentic history hftd a 
being.' ' — Ma lie- Brun. 

^Ve are compelled to ascribe the vast operations of the ancient 
nations of this country, to those ages which correspond with the 
times and manners of the people of Egypt, which are beyond the 
«ach of histfwy, on account of their similarity. 
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It should be recollected that the fleets of kiDg Hiram navigated 
the seas in a surprising manner, seeing they had not, as is suppos- 
ed, (but not proven,) a knowledge of the magnetic needle ; and in 
some voyage out of the Mediterranean, into the Atlantic, they may 
have been driven to South America ; where having found a coun- 
try, rich in all the resources of nature, more so than even their na- 
tive country, founded a kingdom, built cities, cultivated fields, mar- 
shalled armies, made roads, built aqueducts, became rich, magnifi- 
oent and powerful, as the vasfness and extent of the ruins of Peru, 
and other provinces of South America, plainly show. 

Humboldt says that he saw, at Pullal, three houses made of 
stone, which were built by the Incas, each of which was more than 
fifty metres, or an hundred and fifty feet long, laid in a cement, or 
true mortar. This fact, he says, deserves some attention, because 
travellers who had preceded him, had unanimously overlooked this 
circumstance, asserting, that the Peruvians were unacquainted with 
the use of mortar, but is erroneous. The Peruvians not only em- 
ployed a mortar, in the great edifices of Pacaritambo, but made use 
of a cement of asphaltum ; a mode of construction, which on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, may be traced back to 
the remotest antiquity. The tools made use of to cut their stone 
was copper hardened with tin, the same the ancients of the old 
world made use of among the Greeks and Romans, and other na- 
tions, of which we have spoken, in another place of this work. 

To show the genius and enterprise of the natives of Mexico, be- 
fore America was discovered, we give the following* as but a single 
instance': Montazuma, the last king but one of Mexico, in the 
year 1446, forty-six years before the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, erected a dyke to prevent the overflowing of the waters of 
certain small lakes in the vicinity of their city, which had several 
times deluged it. This dyke consisted of a bank of stones and 
clay, supported on each side by a range of palisadoes ; extending 
in its whole length, about seventy miles, and sixty-five feet broad, 
its whole length sufficiently high to intercept, the overflowings of 
the lakes, in times of high water, occasioned by the spring floods. 
In Hoilaud, the Dutch have resorted to the same means to pre- 
vent incursions of the sea ; and the longest of many is but forty 
miles in extent, nearly one half short of the Mexican dyke. <' A- 
midat the extensive plains of Upper Canada, in Florida, near the 
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Gulf of Mexioo,'^aHd in the deserts bordered by the Orinoco, in 
Colombia^ South America, dykes of a considerable length, weapons 
of brass, and sculptured stones, are found, which are the indii!;a- 
tions that those countries were formerly inhabited by industrious 
nations, which are now traversed only by tribes of savage hunters.'^ 
— Humboldt, 
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CHEAT STONE CALENDAR OF THE MEXICANS. BEING A FXC 
SIMILE FJIOM THE SAME IN HUMBOLOrs VOLDME OF RIT- 
8EARCHES. 




This stone was found near the site of (he present city of Mexico, 
buried some feet beneath the soil, of the same character on which 
was engraven an almost infinite number of hieroglyphics, signify- 
ing the divisions of time, the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
twelve BigQ^of the Zodiac, with references to the feasts and sacri- 
fices of the Mexicans, and is called by Humboldt, the Mexican 
Calendar, in relief, on hasah. 

This deservedly celebrated historiographer and a utiquanan, bas 
devoted an hundred pages and more of his octavo work, entitled 
" Researches in America," in describing the similarity which exists 
bet^veen its representations of astrology, astronomy, and the divi- 
sioDS of time, and those of a great multitude of the UBlions ot Jfrnt; 
Chinese, Japanese, Calmucks, Mo^^hols, Mantchaus,. Mi ^ber 
TtTtv natioDS ; the Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, Ffi|hicj«ii|^ 
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Greeks, Romnna Hebrews, and ancient Celtic nations of Europe. 
See the American edition, by Helen Maria Williams, 1st Voli 

The size of this stone was very great, beiog a fraction ovej 
feet square, three feet in thickness, weighing twenly-four to 
is of tbe kind of stone deaoraiuated trappean propbjry, of the 
blackish grey colour. 

The place where it was found was more than thirty miles from 
any quarry of the kind ; from which we discover the ability of the 
ancient inhabitants, not only to transport stones of great size, as 
well as the ancient Egyptians, in buildiiig their cities and temples 
of Marble, but also to cut and engrave on stone, equal with the pre- 
sent age. 

It was discovered in the vale of Mexico, forty-two years ago, in 
the spot where Cortez ordered it to be buried, when, with his fero- 
clous Spa,niards, that country was devastated. That Spaniard uni- 
versally broke to pieces all idols of stone, which came in his way, 
escept such as were too large and strong to be quickly and easily 
thus effected. Such he buried, among which this sculptured stone 
was one. This was done to hida (hem from the sight of the na- 
tives, whose strong attacliment, whenever they saw them, counter- 
acted their conversion to the Roman Catholic religion. 

The sculptured work on this stone, is in circles ; the outer one 
of ail, is a trille over 27 feet in circumference ; from which the 
reader can have a tolerable notion of its size and appearance. The 
whole stone is intensely crowded with an infinity of representations 
and hieroglyphics ; arranged however, in order and harmony, every 
way equal with any astronomical calendar of the prei^eiit day. It 
is further described by Baron Humboldt, who saw and examined it 
on the spot. 

" The concentric circles, the numerous divisions and subdivisions, 
engraven in this slone, are 'traced with malhemfttical precision ; the 
more minutely the detail of tliis sculpture is examined, the greater 
the taste we find in the repetition of the same forms. In the cen- 
tre of tbe slone is sculptured the celebrated sign nahui-otin-Tona- 
tiuh, the SlfN ; which is surrounded by eight triangular radii. The 
god Tofiatiuft or the Suk, is figured on this stftne, opening his large 
mouffl, armed with teeth, with tlie tongue protruded to a great 
length. This yawning mouth, and protruded tongue, is tike tha 
iiQ«g;e of Sola, or in another word. Time, a divinity of Hindditan: 
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Its dreadAil motithy armed widi teeth^ is meant to show, that th« 
god) Tonatiuhyor Time, swallows the world, opening a fiery mouthy 
deyouring the years, months, and days, as fast as they come into 
I being. The same image we find under the name of Moloch^ a- 
mong the Phoenicians," the ancient inhabitants of a part of Africa, 
on the southern side of the Mediterranean ; from which very cowUrgy 
there can be but little doubt, America received a portion of its ear- 
liest inhabitants ; hence, a knowledge of the arts to great perfec- 
tion, as found among the Mexicans, was thus derived. Humboldt 
says, the Mexicans, have evidently followed t]^ Persians, in the 
division of time, as represented on this stone. The Persians flourish- 
ed 1500 years before Christ. 

^' The structure of the Mexican aqueducts, leads the imagination 
at once, to the shores of the Mediterranean." — Thamaa^ Travelsy 
page 293. The size, grandeur, and riches, of the tumuli on the 
European and Asiatic sides of the Cimmerian Strait," (which unites 
the Black Sea with the Archipelago, a part of the Mediterranean, 
die region of ancient Greece, where the capital of Turkey in Eu- 
rope now stands, called Constantinople,) ^^ excite astonishing ideas 
of the wealth and power of the people by whom they were con- 
structed ; and in view of labor so prodigious, as well as expendi- 
ture BO enormous, for the mere purpose of inhuming a single body, 
customs and superstitions which illustrate the origin of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the cavern of Elephanta, and the first temples of 
the ancient world." — Thomas^ TVaveh. 

But whatever power, wealth, genius, magnitude of tumuli- 
qaounds, and pyramids, are found about the Mediterranean ; where 
the Egyptian, the Phoenician, Persian, and the Greek, have di»- 
played the monuments of this most ancient sort of antiquities : all, 
all is realised io North and South America ; and doubtless under 
the influence of the same superstition, and eras of time ; having 
crossed over, as before argued ; and among the various aboriginal 
nations of South and North America, but especially the former, are 
undoubtedly found the descendants of the fierce Medes and Per- 
sians, and other warlike nations the old world. 

The discoveries of travellers in that country, show, even at the 
present time, that the ancient customs, in relation td securing their 
habitations with a wall, still prevails. Towns in the interim of 
Africa, on the River Niger, of great extent, are found to be sur- 
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rooiided by nails of earth, in the same manner as those of the west, 
in North America. 

See the account as given by Richard Lardner: " On the 4tlt of 
May we entered a town of prodigious extent, fortified with three 
walls, of little less than twenty mites in circuit, with ditches, or 
moats between- This town, is called Boo-hoo, and isin latitude of 
about 8 degrees 43 minutes north, and longitude 5 degrees 10 min- 
utes, east. On the 17th we came to Rwasa, which is a cluster of 
huls walled with earth." 

This traveller stales that there is a kingdom there called Vaorie, 
which is large, powerful, and flourishing ; a city which is of pro- 
digious extent ; the wall s^irroundiug it is of clay or earth, and 
very high, its circuit, between twenty and thirty miles. He men- 
tions several other places, enclosed by earth walls in the same 
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It is easy to perceive the resemblance between these walled towns 
in central Africa, and the remains of similar works in this country, 

America. 



GREAT STONE CASTLE OF ICELAND. 

In Iceland, which is not far from Greenland, and Greenland is 
not far from the coast of America, has been found the remains of 
ancient architecture, of no less dimensions than two hundred rods 
in circumference, built of stone, the wall of ivhicL, in some places, 
as related by Van Troil, was an hundred and twenty feet high this 
was a Norwegian castle, of wonderful strength and magnitude, and 
of the same character with ruins found in this country. 

Iceland is but an '^hundred and twenty miles east of Greenland) 
and Greenland is supposed to be connected with America, far to the 
north. This island is considerable larger than the slate of New- 
York, being four hundred miles in length, and two hundred and 
seventy in breadth. Il was discovered by a Norwegian pirate, na- 
med Nardoddr, in the year ^61, as he was dnveu out to sea by an 
eastern storm, on his way from Norway, which is the northern part 
of Europe, to the Feroe islands. 
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Soon after this, in the year 870, it wm colonized from Norwajv 
under the direction of a man named Ingalf, and in sixty years after^ 
which would bring it to 930, the whole island was inhabited. But 
diey were without any regular government, being distracted with 
the wars of several chiefs, for a long series of years, during which, 
Iceland was a scene of rapine and butchery. It is natural to sup- 
pose, during such conflicts, many families, from time to time, would 
leave the island, in quest of some other dwelling. This was in 
their power to do, as they had a knowledge of navigation, in a good 
degree, derived from the Romans, at the time they ruled the most 
of Europe, nine hundred years before. 

That Greenland, or countries lying west of Iceland, existed, 
eould hut be known to Icelanders, from the flights of birds of pas- 
•age, and from driftwood, which, to this day, is driven, in large 
quantities, from America, by the Gulf Stream, and deposited on the 
western coast of that island." — M)rse. 

In this way, it is highly probable, the first Europeans found their 
way to America, and became the authors of those vast ruins built 
of stone, found in various parts of America. The language of the 
Icelanders, is, even now, after so long a lapse of ages, much the 
same with that spoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway ; so that 
they understand the most ancient traditional history of their ances- 
tors. The characters they made use of were Runic, and were but 
sixteen in number ; but about the year 1000, the Latin, or Roman 
letters superceded the use of the ancient Runic. 

Dr. Morse says, the arts and sciences were extensively cultiva- 
ted in Norway, at the time when Iceland was first settled by them ; 
and while the traces of literature were diminished, and at length 
destroyed, in Norway, by the troubles which shook the whole north 
of Europe for several ages ; they were, on the contrary, carefully 
preserved in Iceland. 

From this we may safely infer, that America, having received its 
fast European colonies from Iceland ; who had not only a knowl- 
edge of architecture, in a degree, but of navigation also, with that 
of science ; that in the very regions where villas, cities, cultivated 
fields, roads, canals, rail-ways, with all the glory of the present age, 
i^st along the Atlantic coast, — also flourished the works of a former 

nnlation — the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, civilized nations 
tUikii beiore Cdumbus was boni, but who havd piassed away> 
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liy the means of wars, with the more ancient nations of America^ 
•or with the common enemy of both — the Tartar hordes from Asi»v 
now called the American ludians — leaving for ever the labor of ages, 
which, here and there, are discovered, the relics of their architectn- 
ni knowledge. 

An hundred and twenty-one years after the discovery of Iceland, 
Greenland was discovered also, by the Norwegian^, who planted a 
-colony there ; and in a little time after, the country was provided 
with two Christian <:hurches and bishops ; between which and 
Norway the mother country, a considerable amount of commerce 
was carried on, till 1406 ; a lapse 'Of years amounting to about four 
hundred and eighty-three, before the <fiscovery of America by Ck>- 
iumbus ; when all intercourse between the two countries ceased^ 
occasioned probably by the convulsions and wars of Europe at that 
period. 

The whole of that population, it is supposed, was lost, as no tra*' 
cesof them are found; the climate of that region, as is evident, hal 
since undergone a great change, from an accumulation of ice and 
snow from the northern sea, so as to render the coast, where those 
settlements tcerey wholly inaccessible. — Morse, y 

Is it not possible, that as they found the severity of the weather 
increasing rapidly upon them, they may have removed to the coast 
of Labrador, and from thence.down the coast, till they came to the 
region of, the Canadas, where are discovered the traces of ancient- 
nations, in vast lines of fortifications, as attested to by the most ap- 
fNToved authority, Humboldt and others. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. 

There are the remains of one of those efforts of Scandinavian 
defence, situated «on a hill of singular form, on the gre^t sand plain 
between the Susquehannah and Chediting rivers, near their junc- 
tion. The hill is entirely isolated, about three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference, and more than an hundred feet high. It has been 
supposed to be artificial, and to belong to the aadent nations to 
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which all works of this sort generally belong. However, the in- 
habitants living round it, do not believe it to be artificial, <m account 
Df large stones situated on its sides, too heavy to have been placed 
there by man. 

In the surrounding plain are many deep holes, of twenty or thir- 
ty rods circumference, and twenty feet deep ; favouring a belief 
that from them the earth was scooped out to form the hill with. It 
if four acres large on its top, and perfectly level, beautifully situat- 
ed to overlook the country, to a great distance, up and down both 
rivers. But whether the hill be artificial or not, there are on its 
top the remains of a wall, formed of earth, stone and wood, which 
runs round the whole, exactly on the brow. The wood is decayed 
and turned to mould, yet it is traceable and easily distinguished 
from the natural earth. Within is a deep ditch or entrenchment, 
running round the whole summit. From this it is evident, that a 
war was once waged here ; and were we to conjecture between 
whom, we should say, between the Indians and Scandinavians ; 
and that this fortification, so advantageously chosen, is of the same 
class of defensive works with those about Onondaga, Auburn, and 
the lakes Ontario; Cayuga, Seneca, Oneida, and Erie. As it is 
known, or not pretended, that the Scandinavians did not make set- 
tlements on the continent earlier than 985 ; there cannot be a doubt 
but they had to fight their way among the Indians, more or less, 
the same as we did when first we colonized the coast of the At- 
lantic, along the seaboard of the New-£ngland states. The In- 
dians who were living on Taunton river, witness to this, as we have 
already noticed in another place. 

But as these Scandinavians, Norwegians, Scotch, and Welch, 
were fewer in number than the Indians, and without the means of 
recruting from the mother country, as was our <5ase ; they at length 
fell a prey to this enemy, or became amalgamated with them, and 
so were lost ; the traces of whom appear, now and then, among the 
tribes, as we have shown. 

We are strongly inclined to bdieve die kXUnmg article found 
in the town of Pompey, Onondaga epnnijf N- T.^ill^of Scandinar 
vian origin. In Pompey^ <#Itt Mo. M^iaJliKV^ili loC an ancient 
burying ground^ upon whkb, when, (te ( ^ .fPii fl^jnstdidl^ 
was found tunl« growin|[ ffpareatti .ji 

ing firom the fi 
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an hundrad years old, ascertained by counting the concentric gnins. 
In one of ihcM gravei was found a glass bottle about the size of a 
common junk bottle, having a stopple in its nuzzle, and in the . 
halite was a liquid of some sort, but was tasteless. This fact was 
related to us by a Mr. Higgins, some time sheriff of Onondaga ci 
ty, who both saw the bottle and tasted the liquid at the time it was 
discovered. 

But is it possible that the Scandinavians could have had glass in 
their possession, at so early a period as the year 950 and thereabout, 
so as to have brought it with them from Europe when their first 
settlements were made in this country. We see no good reason 
why not, as glass had been in use nearly three hundred years in 
Europe, before the northern Europeans are reputed to have found 
this country ; the art of making glass having been discovered in the 
year of our Lord 644. In the same grave with the bottle, was 
found an iron hatchet, edged with sleel. The eye, or place for the 
helve was round, and extended or projected out, like the ancient 
Swiss or German axe. On lot No. 9, in the same town, was an- 
another ahoriginal burying ground, covered witli forest trees, as the 
other. In and about the neighborhood of this burying place were 
often ploughed up, from a depth of about five and six inches, 
hatcheU of the same description. In the same town, on lot num- 
ber 17, were found the remains of a blacksmith's forge. At this 
spot have been ploughed up crucibles, such as mineralogists use in 
refining metals. 

These axes are simitar, and correspond in character with those 
found in the nitrous caves on the Gasconade river, which empties 
into the Missouri, as mentioned in Professor Beck's Gazetteer of 
that country. In the same town are the remains of two ancient 
forts or fortifications with redoubts, of a very extensive and formi- 
dable character. Within tlie range of these works, have been 
found pieces of cast iron, broken from some vessel of considerable 
thickness- These articles cannot welt be ascribed to tlie era of the 
French war, as lime enough since then, tilt tbe region mund about 
Onondaga was commenced to be cultivated, had not elapsed to give 
the growth of timber found on the spot, of the age atxive noticed j 
and added to ibis, it is said, that the Indians, occupying that tract 
of couutry, had no tradition of their authors. 

The reader will recollect ihal, a few pages back, we have notic- 
ed the discovery of a place called Eatotiland, supposed to be N<i- 
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▼•rScotia, in 1854, the iubabitants of which were Europeans, who 
eultivated grain, lived in stone houses, and manufactured &eer, as 
in Europe at that day. ^ow, from the year 1354, till the time of 
the fiist settlements made in Onoudaga county, by the present in- 
habitants, is all of four hundred years ; is it not possible, therefore, 
that this glass bottle, with some kind of liquor in it, may have 
been derived from this Estotiland, having been originally brought 
fmm Europe ; as glass had been in use, more or less, there from 
the year 644, till the Scandinavians colonized Iceland, Greenland, 
and Estotiland, or Newfoundland. The hatchets or iron axes, 
found here, were likely of the same origin with the pieces of cast 
iron. Here too, it appears, were stone houses, like the foundations 
found on the Gasconade, and on Noyer Creek, in Missouri, all made, 
in all probability, by these Europeans. 

In ploughing the earth, digging wells, canals, or excavating for 
salt waters, about the lakes, new discoveries are frequently made, 
which as clearly show the operations of ancient civilization here, 
as the works of the present race would do, were they left to the 
operations of . time for five or six hundred years ; especially were 
this country to be totally overrun by the whole consolidated savage 
^bes of the west, exterminating both the worker and hit; works, 
as appears to have been done in ages past. 

In -Scipio, on Salmon creek, a Mr. Halsted has, from time to 
time, during ten years past, ploughed up, on a certain extent of 
land on his farm, seven or eight hundred pounds of brass ^ which ap- 
peared to have once been formed into various implements, both of 
husbandry and war ; helmets and working utensils mingle to- 
li;ether. 

The finder of this brass, we are informed, from time to time, as 
he discovered it by ploughing, carried it to Auburn, and sold it by 
the pound, where it was worked up with as little curiosity attend- 
ing it, as though it had been but an ordinary article of the coun- 
try's produce : when if it had been announced in some public 
manner, ^the finder would have, doubtless, been highly rewarded 
by some scientific individual or society, and preserved it in the ca- 
binets of the antiquarian, as a relic of by-gone ages, of the highest 
interest. 

On this field, where it was found, the forest timber was grow- 
ing as abundantly, and had attained to as great age and size as 
ebewbere in the heavy timbered country ot the Jakes. 
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In the same field was also found much wrought iron, which fur- 
nished Mr. Halsted with a sufficiency to shoe his horses for seve- 
ral years. Hatchets of iron were also found there, formed in the 
manner the ancient Swiss or German hatchet or small axe is 
. formed. * s 

From the ahove account, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
on this farm in Scipio, was situated an European village, of Danes 
or Welch, who were cut off and exterminated by the fortunes of 
war, some hundred years before the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus ; when it is likely their town was destroyed by the fire of 
the enemy, their articles of brass broken in pieces, and in the 
course of ages became buried by the earth, by the increase of vege* 
table mould, and the growth of the wilderness. 

If, then, we have discovered the traits of a clan or village of 
Europeans, who had a knowledge of the use of brass and iron, aa 
the Danes certainly had, long before they colonized Iceland, Green« 
land and Labrador, why not be allowed to conjecture, nay more, 
to believe, that many others in different parts overspread, the lake 
country to a great extent. 

On the Black River, running from the northern part of the state 
of New- York into Lake Ontario, a man was digging a well, when 
at the depth of several feet, he came to a quantity of China and 
Delph ware. This is equally surprising with the field of brass. 

A Mr. Thomas Lee discovered, not long since, on his farm, in 
Tompkins county, in the state of New.York, the entire iron worki 
of a waggon, reduced to rust. From this discovery much might 
be conjectured respecting the state of cultivation, as a waggon de- 
notes not only a knowledge of the mechanic arts equal, perhaps, in 
that respect with the present times ; but als6 that roads existed, or 
a wagon could not traverse the country. 

If one waggon existed, there were doubtless many ; which plain- 
• ly shows a civilized state of things, with all the conveniences of 
an agricultural life ; which would also require towns and places of 
resort — as market places for produce— or a waggon could not have 
been of any use to the owner. Anvils of iron have been found in 
Pompey, in the same quarter of the country with the other disco- 
veries, as above related ; which we should naturally expect to 
find, or it might be iuqured, how could axes, and the iron works of 
waggons be manufactured ? 
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On the flat! of the Genesee River, mi tbe land of Hr- Liberty 
Judd, wu found by ihii gentleman, a bit of silver, about die length 
of a man's finger, bunmeied to a point at one end, while the ether 
waa aqnare and smooth, on which were cut, or engraved, in Aratue 
figures, the year of our Lord 600. 

The discovery of the remains of a waggon, as above stated, goes 
•1*0 to prove that some kind of animal must have been domes^ 
cated to draw it with— either the horse, the ox, or the bnffiJo.— 
The horse, it is said, was not known in Ameriea till the Span- 
lards introduced it from Europe al^er the time of its discoveij by 
Columbus, which hsa multiplied prodigiously on the inniimereble 
wilds and pndries oi both South and North America ; yet die track 
of a horse is found on a mountain of Tennessee, in tbe rock q( the 
enchanted mountain ts before related, end ^ws that hones were 
known in America in the earliest ages after the flood. 

It is likely, however, that the Danes, who are believed tmce to 
have occupied the whole lake country, had domesticated the hutSk- 
lo, as other nations have done,^by which they were aided in agi^ 
cultural pursuits, as we are now by the ox. 

Fma what we have related respecting these European appear- 
ances in America, the traits of a Scandinavian, Welch, and Scotch 
population, it is clear that tbe remark of Professor Beck, was not 
made without safiScient reason ; which is : " They certainly form a 
c/oM of antiquities entirely distinct from tbe walled towns, fortifi- 
cations, barrows, or mounds." Page 316. 



A rURTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTEEEN ANTIQUTIES. 

But as lo tbe state of tbe arts, among tbe more ancient nations 
of America, gome idea may be gathered from what has been already 
said. That Ihey manufactured brick of » gi>od qualily. is known 
from tbe discoveries nw.ili- un tificiiing tliriV luimili. A vitxt many 
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foond, several inches in diameter, very much injured bj time, 
iron has been found in very few instances ; having, if it may have 
been never so abundant, oxydized in the course of ages. However, 
in several tumuli, the remains of knives and even pf swords, in the 
totm of rust, have been discovered. 

Glass has not been discovered in any of their works except one ; 
from which we learn at once that these works were made at least 
more than eleven hundred and sixty years ago ; as the manufacture 
'Of glass was not discovered till the year of our Lord G64. But 
there is no doubt of their having inhabited this country from the 
remotest antiquity, drawn from dat^ heretofore noticed in this work* 
^^ Mirrors made of isinglass, have been found in as many as fifty 
places, within my own knowledge, says Mr^ Atwater, besides the 
large and very elegant one at Circleville. From the great thick- 
ness of those micae membraneca Mirrors, they answered the pur- 
pose for which they were made very well. 

Their houses, in some instances, might have been built of stone 
and brick, as in the walled towns on Paint Creek, and some few 
other places, yet their habitations were of wood, or they dwelt in 
tents ; otherwise their ruins would be met with in every part of 
this great country. 

Along the Ohio, where the river is, in many places, wearing and 
washing away its banks, hearths and fire places are brought to light, 
two, four, and even six feet below the surface, these are also found 
on the banks of the Muskingum, at its mouth, and at Point Har- 
man, opposite Marietta. Two stone covers of stone vessels, were 
found in a stone mound, in Ross county, in Ohio, ingeniously 
wrought, and highly polished. These covers resembled almost ex- 
actly, and were quite equal to vessels of that material manufactured 
in Italy at the present time. 

An urn was found in a mound, a few miles from Chillicothe, 
which, a few years since, was in the hands of a Mr. J. W. Collet, 
who lived in that place, about a ibot high, and well proportioned ; 
it very much resembles one found in a similar work in Scotland, 
mentioned in Pennant's Tour, vol. l,page 154, 4th London edition, 
1790. -It contained arrow heads, ashes, and calcined or burnt hu- 
man bones. In digging a trench on Ihe Sandusky river, in alluvial 
earthy tt a^4^pth of six feet, was found ^pipe^ which displays great 
1Mb in iti oM^libQ. This rim of thie towl is in high itelibf, vA 
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the frcmt represents a beautiful female face. The stone of which 
it is made is the real talc graphique, exactly resembling the stone 
of which the Chinese make their idols. No talc of this species im 
known to exist on the west side of the Alleghanies ; it must^ there- 
fore, have been brought, at some remote period, from, same part of 
the old world. 

Fragments of fishing nets and mocasins, or shoes made of a spe- 
cies of weed, have been found in the nitrous cav^s of Kentucky. 
The mummies which have been found in these places, were wrap- 
ped in a coarse species of lirdn chthj of about the consistency and 
texture of cotton bagging. It was evidently woven by the same 
kind of process which is still practised in the interior of Africa. 
The warp being extended by some slight kind of machinery, the 
woof was passed acrdiss it, and then twisted, every two threads of 
warp together, before the second passage of the filling. This i»eems 
to have been the first rude method of weaving in Asia, Africa and 
America." 

If so, then it is ckar, that the inhabitants of America, who had 
the knowledge of this kind of fabrication, did indeed belong to an 
era as ancient as the first people of Asia itself, and even before the 
settlement of Europe ; this is not a small witness in favor of our o- 
pinion of the extreme antiquity of those ancient works of the west. 
Other nations, however^ have, from time to time, mingled among 
them by various means, as we have, in some measure recoupted, 
heretof<N:e. 

A second envelope of thejie mummies, is a kind of net work^ of 
coarse threads, formed of very small loose meshes, in which were 
fixed the feathers of various kinds of birds, so as to make a per- 
fectly smooth surface, lying all in one direction. The art of this 
tedious but beautiful manufacture, was well' understood in Mexico, 
and still exists on the northwest coast of America, and in the islands 
of the Pacific. In these islands it is the state or court dress. The 
third and outer envelope of these mummies, is either like the one 
first described, or consists of leathery sewed together. — American 
AsUq* Society, 

The manufacture of leather from the hides of animals, is a veiy 
ancient invention, known to almost all the nations of the earth ; but 
to find it in Amerida, wrapped around mummies, as in several in- 
fltanoes found in nitroUs caves, and in the Kentucky caverns, shows 
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A knowledge of a branch of the arts, in the possession of the peo- 
ple of America, at an era, coeval with the Egyptians — as the art of 
embalming; is found in connexion with that of tanning the skins of 
animals- Respecting the fact of leather being the outer wrapper of 
some of the mummies discovered, Mr. Atwater says, his authority 
is the statement of Mr. Clifford, of Lexington, Kentucky who was 
also a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 

There was a small vessel found on the Ohio tlats, al a depth c^ 
twelve feel, made of the same materials with the mortarx now in 
nse among physicians and apothecaries, manufactured in Europe. 
It holds about three quarti, comes to a point at its bottom, has a 
groove around it near the middle, with two eata, though a chain was 
probably inserted, so as to suspend it over fire, as it has on it the 
marks of that element, and was probably a crucible, for melting 
metals, and the chain handle thows the ingenuity of its constnic- 
tioD, hy its being placed near the middle of ti^e crucible, in order to 
produce an equipoise, when the refiner wished to pour out his lead, 
his iron, or his silver : However, it may have been only a culinary 

Among the vast variety of discoveries made in the mounds, tu- 
muli and fortifications of these people, have been found not only 
hatchets made of slone ; but ases as large, and much of the same 
shape with those made of iron at the present day ; also pickaxes 
and pesties, see plate Nor H and 12 ; with various other instru- 
ments, made of stone. But besides, there have been found very 
well manufactured swords and knives of iron, and po^ibly lUel, 
says Mr* Atwater. 

If 90, this also is an argument of the great and primeval antiqui- 
ty of those settlements ; for we are to suppose men knew more of 
iron and steel, at the time of the building of Babel, than in after 
ages, when they became dispersed, and, from pecuhnr circumstan- 
ces, lost that peculiar art, and therefore, in the time of the Greeks, 
in the year 1406 before Christ, it was discovered anew. From 
which we are to conclude, t'aat the primitive people of America, 
either discovered the use of iron themselves, as the Greeks did, or, 
that they learned its use from this circumstance ; or that Ihey car- 
ried a knowledge of (his ore, with them at the time of tbeirdisper- 
sion ; as received from Noah's family, who bronglit it from beyond 
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the floodi discovered in or before j[he days of Tubal CaiO| wfaidb 
was only about 600 years after the creatioii. 
1^ Dr. Clarke says, that frokn the manufacture of certain articles, in 

the wildemss, by the Israelites, iron, and even steel, must have 
been known, which was an age preceding its knowledge among the 
Greeks, nearly an hundred years. If this was so, it follows, they 
must have learned it, or rather, they must have borrowed the very 
instruments of iron and steel, when they left Egypt ; as they had 
up means of making such instruments from the ore, in the wil- 
derness. 

If, then, the art was learned of the Egyptians, by the Israelites, 
the knowledge of iron and steel existed among that people more 
than three hundred years before it was known among the Greeks, 
and perhaps much earlier, as that the Egyptians were ahead of all 
other nations in arts and inventicms. 



A DESaPTION OF INSTRUMENTS FOUND IN THE TUMUU.. 

In removing the^earth, which composed an ancient mound, si* 
tuated where now one of the streets of Marietta runs, several cu- 
rious articles were discovered in 18 Id. They appear to have been 
buried with the body of the person to whose memory this* mound 
was erected. 

Lying immediately on the forehead of this skeleton, were found 
three large circular ornaments, which had adorned a sword belt, or 
buckler, and were composed of copper, overlaid with a plate of 
silver. The frontSy or show sides, were slightly convex, with a 
deep depression, like a cup, in the centre, and. measured two inches 
and a quarter across the face of each. On the back side, opposite 
the depressed portion, is a copper rivet, around which are two sep- 
arate plates, by which they were fastened to the leather belt.^ 
The two pieces of leather resembled the sldn of a mummy, and 
seemed to have been {Hfeaerved by tbejalti 4)f the«oopper ; the 
plates were nearly reduced to an oacyde or rust. . The riher lookJed 
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fjuite black, but was not much corroded, as on rubbing it became 
bright and clear. 

Around one of the rivets wbs a small quantity, of what appeared 
to be, fliis or hemp, in a tolerable Ktate of preservation. Near the 
side of the body was found u phle o/aiker, ivbieh appeared to have 
been the upper part of a iirord scabbard ; it was six inches long, 
smd two broad, wilb two lorgitudiiial ridges, which probably cor- 
responded with the edges or ridges of the sword once sheathed by 
it, and appeared to have been fastened (o the scebbard by several 
rivets, the boles of which remain in the plate. 

Two or three pieces of a copper tube, weie also found with this 
body, filled with iron rust. The pieces, from their appearances, 
composed the lower end of the scabbard, near the point of the 
sword, but no sign of the sword itself, except a streak of rust its 
whole length. 

We learu from this that the person who was buried there, was a 
warrior, as the sword declares j and also that the people, of whom 
be was an individual, were acquainted with the arts of civilized 
life, wbich appears from tlie sbeath, the Qas, the copper, and the 
silver, but more especially as the silver was platud on the copper. 
Near the feet was found a piece of copper, weighing three ounces, 
which, from its shape, appeared to have been used as a plumb, H 
near one of the ends is a crease or groove, for lying a thread ; it 
is round, and two inches and a half in length, one inch in diame- 
ter at the centre, and an half inch at the small or upper end. 

It was composed of small pieces of native copper, pounded to- 
gether, and iu the cracks between the pieces were stuck several 
bits of silver, one nearly the size of a sixpence. This copper plumb 
was covered with a coal of green rust, and was considerably cor- 
roded. 

A piece of red ochre, or paint, and a piece of iron ore, which had 
the appearance of having been partially vitrified, or melted, was 
also found in this tumulus ; the bit of ore was nearly pure iron. 

The body of the person here buried, was l"id on the surface of 
the earth, with his face upwards, and his feet pointing (o the north- 
east, and his head to the southwest. 

From the appearance of several pieces of charcoal, and bits of 
partially burnt tfacoul, and the black colour of the earth, it would 
appear that the funeral obsequies had been celebrated by fire ; and 
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fhit while the ashes were yet hot and smoking, a circle of flat 
f. stones had been laid around and oyer the body^ from which the 

.^muliiB had been carried up. 

For a view of each article, the reader can refer to the Frcmti^^ 
piece engraving, by obEerring the numbering of each specimen. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are articles found in the mound at Ma- 
rietta, in 1819. 

No. 1. Back view of the silver ornament for a sword scabbard. 

No. 2. Front view of the same. 

No. 3. Front view of an ornament for a belt, with a silver face. 

No. 4. Back view of the same ornament, of copper. 

No. i . A plumb, or pendant, formed of pieces of copper pound* 
ed together, leaving fissures or openings, which were filled with 
bits of silver ; an implement, as to its shape, resembling the instru- 
ments used by carpenters and masons, now-a-days, to ascertain per- 
pendiculars with, and was doubtless used by these ancients for the 
same purpose. 

No. 6. A stone ymih seven holes, like s\ screw plate, fourteen 
inches longy finely polished, and very hard ; this, however, was 
not found in the mound, but in a field near' this tumulus. 

Letter A. represents a small keg in its construction, and a tea- 
kettle in the use to whidh it seems to have been put, which is in- 
dicated by its spout ; and appears to have been made of a coqipo- 
sition of clay and shells. 

Letter B. Represents the idol, before spoken of, on pages 217 
and 218, in three views, a front, side, and back view. 

Letter C. Represents the idol, or image of stone, on page 219. 

Letter D. Is the stone, or Shalgrumu, described on pages 180, 
181, and 182. 

Letter E. Represents the Triune Cup, found on the Cany fork 
of Cumberland River, in an ancient work, about four feet below the 
surface. The drawing is an exact likeness, taken originally by 
Miss Sarah Clifibrd, of Lexington, Kentucky ; it is by some called 
the Triune Idol. 

** The object itself may be thiis described. It consists of three 
heads joined together ait the back part, near the top, by a stem or 
handle, which rises above the head about three inches. This stem 
is hollow, six inches in circumference at the top, increasing in siz^ 
as it descends. The heads are all <^ the sataetlimensions, belbg 
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ahnut four inches from the top to die chin. The face, at Uie eyes, 
is three inches broad, decreasiug in breadth, all the way to the chiu. 
All the strong marks of the Tartar countenance are dlBtinclly pre- 
served, and expressed with so much skill, that even a modern artist 
might be proud of the performance. The countenances are all dif- 
ferent from each othHr, and denote one old person, and two yooger 
ones. The face of the eldest is painted around the eyes with yel- 
low, shaded with a streak of the same colour, beginning from the 
top of the ear, running in a semicirciilar form, to the ear on the 
other side of the head. Another painted line begins at the lower 
part of the eye, and runs down before each car, about one inch. — 
See ike right haiid fii)UTe on the cup, or image. 

The face engraved alone, is the back view, and represents a per- 
son of a grave countenance, but much younger than the preceding 
one, painted very differently, and of a different colour. A streak ' 
of reddish brown surrounds each eye. Another line of the same 
colour, beginning at the top of one ear, passes under the chin, and 
ends at the top of the other ear. The ears also, are slightly tinged 
with the same colour. 

The third figure, in its chaiacteristical features, resembles tlie 
others, representing one of the Tartar family. The whole of the face 
is slightly tinged with vermilion, or some paint resembling it. Each 
cheek has a spot on it, of the size of a (|uarter of a dollar, brightly 
tinged with the same paint- On the chin is a similar spot. One 
circumstance worthy of remark, is, that though these colours must 
have been exposed to the damp earth for many centuries, they have, 
notwithstanding, preserved every shade in all its brilliancy. 

This Triune vessel stands upou three necks, which are about an 
inch and a half in length. The whole is composed of a fine clay, 
of a light umber colour, which has been rendered hard by the ac- 
tion of fire. The heads are hollow, and the vessel is of capacity 
to hold about one ijuart. 

Docs not this cup represent the three gods of India — Brahma, 
VisUnoo, and Siva ? Let tlie reader look at the plate representing 
this vessel, and consult the " Asiatic Researches," by Sir William 
Jones ; let him also read Buchanan's " Star iu the East," and ac- 
counts there found, of the idolatry of the Hindoos, and he cannot 
fail to see in [his idol, one proof at least, that the people who raised 
our ancient works ^ere idolaters j and, that some of them worship 
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ped gods resembling the three principal deities of Indie. Whtt 
tends to strengthen this ipference, is, that nine mwrex sheila j the 
same as described by Sir William Jones, in his Asiatic Researches, 
and by Symmes, in his Embassy to Ava, have been found iivithin 
twenty miles of Lexington, Kentucky, in an ancient work. 

The murex ahellj is a sea bhell fish, out of which the ancients pro- 
cured the famous Tyrian purple dye^ which was the colour of the 
royal robes of .kings, sO celebrated in anient times. Their compo- 
nent parts remained unchanged^ and they were every way in an ' 
excellent state of preservation. These shells, so rare in India, are 
highly esteemed, and consecrated to their god, Mahadeva, whose 
character is the same with the Neptune, of Greece and Rome. 
This shell, amoag the Hindoos, is the musical instrument of thei' 
Tritons* (sea gods, or trumpeters of Neptune.) Those, of the 
kind discovered as above, are deposited in the Mnseum, at Lex- 
ington. The foot of the Siamese god, Gudma, or Boodh^ is re- 
presented by a sculptured statute, in Ava, of six feet in length, 
and the toesoi this god, are carved, each to- represent a shell of the 
Murex. 

These shells have been found in many mounds which have been 
opened in every part of this country ; and this is a proof that a con- 
siderable value was set upon them by their owners. From these 
discoveries it is evident, that the people who built the ancient works 
of the west, were idolaters ; it is also inferred from the age of the 
world in which they lived ; history, sacred and profane, affords the 
fact, that all nations, except the Jews, were idolaters at the same 
time and age. 

Medals, representing the sun with its rays of light, have been 
found in the mounds, made of a very fine clay, and colored in the 
composition, before it was hardened by heat, from which it is infer- 
red they worshipped the sun. It is also supposed, that they wor- 
shipped the moon, both from their semicircular works, which repre- 
sent the new moon ; and also from the discovery of copper medals, 
round like the moon in its full, being smooth, without any rays of 
light, like those which represent the sun. The worship of the sun 
moon, and stars, was the worship of many nations, in the earliest 
ages, not only soon after the flood, but all along, contemporary w^th 
Che existence of the Jews as a nation, and al^ succeeding the 
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Chrisdan era, and till the piesent time, as among the pagKD Mex- 

Nob. 8, 0, 10, 11, and 12, represent the shapes of the stone 
axes, pestie, and other articles spoken of a few pages back. — &e 
llie Plate. 

As it respects tlie scientific acquirements of the builders of the 
works in the west, now in ruins, Mr. Atwater says, " when tho- 
roughly examined, have furnished matter of admiration lo all intel- 
ligent persons, who have attended to the subject. Nearly all the 
lines of ancient works found in the whole country, where tlie form 
of the ground admits of it, are right ones, pointing to the four car- 
dinal points. Where there are mounds enclosed, the gateways aie 
most frequently ou the east side of the works, towarils the risin); 
Sun. Where the situation admits of it, in their military works, the 
openings are generally towards one or more of the cardinal poinis . 
From which it is supposed they must have had some knowledge of 
astroDomy, or their structures would not, it is imagined, have been 
thus arranged. From this eireumslances also, we draw the conclu- 
sion, that the first inhabitants of America, emigrated from Asia, at 
a period coeval with that of Babylon, for here it was that astrono- 
mical calculations were first made, 2234 years before Christ- 

" Tbese things could never have so happened, with such invari- 
able exactness, in almost all cases, without design. On the whole," 
says Atwater, " I am convinced from an attention to many hundred! 
of these works, in every port of the we#I which I have visited, that 
their authors had a knowledge of astronomy." He strengthens his 
opinions as follows : " The pastoral life, which men followed in 
the early ages, was certainly very favorable to the attainment of 
such a knowledge. Dwelling to tents, or in the open air, with the 
heavenly bodies in full view, and much* moie liable to suffer from 
changes in the weather, than persons dwelling in comfortable ha- 
bitations, they would, of course, direct their attcDtion to the prog- 
nostics of approaching heat or cold, stormy or pleasant weather. 
Our own sailors arc an example in point- Let a person, even 
wholly unaccustomed to llie seas, be wafted for a few weeks by the 
winds and waves, he will become nil ear to every breeze, all eye 
to every part of the heavens. Thus, in ihc eiii-lieat ages of man- 
kind, astronomy was attended to, partly from necessity ; hence, a 
knowlcdgeof this science was early dtlfused among men, the i^raafii 
34 
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of which BK wcD in theii worki, not only here, but in erery part 
of the globe. It wu reserved, honerer, for the geniuses of modera 
times, to make the roost utonishing discoveries in this sdencCf 
aided by a knowledge of figures, and an acquaintance with the 
telescope." 

Oar andent works nmtinued into Mexico, increasing in rize and 
grandeur, preserving the same f<Hma, and appear to have been pat 
to the same uses. The form of onr works is round, square, trian- 
gular, semicircular, and octangular, agreeing, in all these respects, 
with those in Mexico. The first works built by the Mexicans, 
were mostly of esrtb, and not much superior to the common ones oa 
the Mississippi-" The same may be said of (he works of this sort, 
orer the whole earth, which is the evidence that all alike belong 
to the first e£>rts of men, in the very first ages after the flood. 

" But aftewards temples were erected on tbe elevated squares, 
circles, &C., but were still like ours, surrounded by walls of earth. 
These sacred places, in Mexico, were called " leoco/fi," which in 
the vernacular tongue of the mo»l ancietU tribe of Mexieans, ugnifiet 
" manaunu oj ike godi." They included within their sacred wall* 
gardens, fountains, habitations of priests, temples, altars, and maga- 
zines of arms. This circumstance may account for many tbii^ 
which have excited some surprise among those who have haBtily 
visited tbe works on Paint Creek, at Fortsmoulb, Marietta, Circle- 
Tille, Newark, &c 

It is doubted by many to what use these works were put ; whe- 
ther tbey were used as forts, camps, cemeteries, altars, and tem- 
ples ; wbereni they contained all these either within their walls, os 
were immediately connected with them. Many peraons cannot im*. 
tgine why the works, at the places above mentioned, were so ex- 
tenuvely complicated, di&ring so much in form, «», and elevation^ 
among themselves." But the aojution is, undoubtedly, ** they o 
tained within them, allara, temples, cemeteries, habitations of prie 
gardens, wcUa, fouDtaius, places devoted to aacred purposes, of 
rious kinds, and the whole of their wsriike munitions, laid up ii 
arsenals. These works were calculatfd for defence, and v 
sorted to in cases uf the lust necessity, where they fought with d 
peiation. We art ivafm-ili.-J iu lliia ccuclii.i.iri, hv knowing tl 
these works 
a Mexico, comif 
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GREAT SIZE OF SOSIE OF THE MEXICAN MOUNDS. 



The word TeocnUi, Humboldt says, is derived froai the name of 
one of the gods to which they were dedicated, Tescatlipoca, the 
Brahma of the Mexicans- The pyramid of Choluk, was seated 
OD a tumulus with four stages, atid was dedicated to QuetzalcotI, 
oae of the mysterious characters that appeared among the ancient 
Mexicans, said to have been a tchite and bearded man, before spoken 
of in this work. 

The Ttoealli, or pyramid of Choluta, is sixty rods^in circumfe- 
rence, and lea rods high. In the vale of Mesico, twenty-four milei 
northeast from the capital, in a pinin that hears the name of Mi> 
eoati, or the path of the dead, is a group of pyramids, of several 
hundred in number, generally about thirty feet high. 

Id the midst of these are two large pyramids, one dedicated to 
the Sun, the other to the Moon. The sun pyramid is ten rods thir- 
teen feet high, and its length nearly thirly-five rods, and of a pro- 
portionable thickness, as it is not a circle ; that of the moon is eight 
rods and eleven feet in perpendicular height, but its base is not 
specified hy Humboldt ; from whose Researches in South America, 
we have derived this information. 

The small pyramids, which surrounded the two dedicated to the 
sun and moon, are divided by spacious streets, running exactly 
north and south, east and west, intersecting each other at right an- 
gles, forming one grand palace of worship, [and of the dead. It 
i> the tradition of the Mexicans, that in the small tumuli, or pyr- 
amids, were buried the chiefs of their tribes. We also here ascer- 
tain that the builders of these two vast houses of the sun and moon, 
bad indeed a knowledge of the cardinal points of (he compass ; for 
this arrangeinent could never have lakeu place from mere chnace, 
it must have been the result of calculation, with the north tiar, or 
pole, in view. On the top of those theocallis, were two colossal 
statues of the sun and moon, made of stone, and covered with 
plales of gold, of which they were stripped by the soldiers of Cor- 
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tez. Sach were mme of tbe pyramids of Egypt, with colossal 
statues. 

Tbis tremendous work is much similar to otie found in Egypt, 
called the ^^ Cheops and the Mycerinus ;" round about which were 
eight small pyramids ; only the Egyptian work is much less than 
the Mexican one, yet their fashion is the same. 



PREDILECTION OF THE ANCIENTS TO PYRAMIDS. 

In those early ages of mankind, it is evident there existed jin un*- 
acoountable ambition among the nations, seemingly to outdo each 
other in tbe height of their pyramids ; for Humboldt mentions the 
pyramids of Forsenna, as related by Yarro, styled the most learned 
of the Romans, who flourished about the time of Christ ; and says 
there were, at this place, four pyi'amids, eighty meters in height, 
which is a fraction more than fifteen rods perpendicular altitude ; 
the meter is a French measure, consisting of 3 feet 3 inches. 

Not many years since was discovered, by some Spanish hunters, 
on descending the Cordilleras, towards the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
diick forest, the pyramid of Papantla. The form of this teocalli, or 
pyramid, which had seven stories, is more tapering than any other 
monument of this kind, yet discovered, but its height is not remark- 
able ; being but fifty-seven feet, its base but twenty-five feet on 
each side^ However, it is remarkable on one account ; it is built 
entirely of hewn stones, of an extrabrdinary size, and very beauti- 
fully shaped. Three stair-cases lead to its top ; the steps of which 
were decorated with hien%lyphical sculpture and small niches, 
arranged with great symmetry. The number of these niches 
seems to allude to the three hundred and eighteen simple and com- 
pound signs of the days of their civil calendar. If so, this monu- 
ment was erected for astronomical purposes ; besides, here is evi- 
dence of the use of metalic tools in the preparation and building of 
this temple. 

In those mounds were sometimes hidden the treasures of kings- 
and chiefs, placed there in times of war and danger.. Such was 
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Tound to be ihe fact on opening the tomh of & Peruvian prince, 
when wfts discovered a mass of pure gold, amounting to four mil- 
lions, BIX hundred and eighty-seven thousand five himdred dollars. 
— Humboldt's ReseaTcha,vot, \,p. 92, 

The pyramids of the Ohio are, in several instances, built in the 
same manner, with several stages, on the tops of which were, un- 
questionably, temples of wood, in the day of their glory, when their 
builders swarmed in populous ten thousands, over all the unbound- 
ed west ; but time has destroyed all fabrics of this sort, while the 
mounds on which they stood, in giddy grandenr, remain, but strip- 
ped of the habiliments of architecture, and the embellishments of 
art. 

There is, in South America, to the southeast of the city of Cuer- 
nuvaca, on the west declivity of the Cordillera of Anahuac, an iso- 
lated hill, which, together with the pyramid, raised on its lop by 
the ancients of that country, amounts to thirty-five rods ten feet, 
in perpendicular height, The ancient towerof Babel, around which 
the city of Babylon was afterwards built, was six hundred feet high, 
which is but thirty feet higher than the bi!l we are (^escribing; but 
the base of Babel is a mere nothing, compared with the gigantic 
work of Anahuac, being but six hundred feet square, which is one 
hundred and fifty cods, or nearly so ; while the hill in South Ame- 
rica, partly natural and partly artificial, is at its base 12,066 feet; 
this thrown into rods, gives seven hundred and fifty-four, and into 
miles, is ttva-and a quarter, and a half quarter, wanting eight rods, 
which is five times greater than that of Babel- 

The hill of Xochicalco is a mass of rocks, to which the hand of 
man has ;^veD a re^lar conic form, and which is divided into five 
stories or terraces, each of which is covered with masonry. These 
terraces are nearly sixty feet in perpendicular height, one above 
(be other, besides the artificial mound added at the top, making its 
height nearly that of Babel ; besides, the whole is surrounded with 
a deep broad ditch, more than five times the circumference of that 
Babylon iau tower. 

Humboldt says we ought not to be surprised at the magnitude 
and dimensions of this work, as on the ridge of the Cordilleras of 
Peru, and on other heights, almost ecjual to that of Teneriffe, he 
had seen monuments still more considerable, Also in Canada, he 
bad seen lines of defence, and entrenchments of extraordinary 
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leogih, the workdf fome.ftople beloDging to theearly ages c( time^ 
Those in Canada, however, we imagine to be ef Dani^ origin, and 
to have been erected in the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries oC die 
Christian era, for reasons hereafter shown. 

If then, as Humboldt states, there were found on the plains of 
Canada, lines of defence of extraordinary length, it a£S)rds an argu* 
ment that the Norwegians and other northern nations, may not only 
. have made settlements ihere, but became a kingdom, a body poli- 
tic and military and waged long and dreadful wars with opposing 
powers, who were unquestionably the Indians, who had already 
driven away the more ancient inhabitants of America^ the authors 
of the western works, mounds and tumuli. But respecting the tre- 
mendous monument of art, found by the hunters, which we have 
described above, it is said that travellers, who have attentively ex- 
amined it, were struck with the polish and cut of the stones, the 
care with which they have been arranged, without cement between 
the joints, and the execution of the sculpture, with which the stonea 
are decorated ; each figure occupying several stones, and from the 
outlines of the animals which they represent, not being broken by 
the joints of the stones, it is conjectured the engravings were made 
after the edifice was finished. But the animals and men sculptured 
on the stone of this pyramid, a£R)rd a strong evidence of the coun- 
try from which the ancestors of those who built it came. There 
are crocodiles spouting water, and men sitting even cross legged > 
according to the custom of several Asiatic nations ; finally, the whole 
of (he American works, of the most ancient class, from Canada to 
the extreme parts of South America, resemble those which are daHy 
discovered in the eastern parts of Asia. 

From the deep diich, with which the greater monument we have 
been describing, is surrounded, the covering of the terraces, the 
^great number of subterranean apartments, cut into the solid rock) 
on its northern side, the wall that defends the approach to its base^ 
— it is believed to have been a military work of great strength. 

The natives, even to this day, designate^ tiie niin# (tf thiii pyramid 
by the name that signifies a fntadel or ewtle. !]3ie pyjrAmid of 
Mexitli, found in another partof Menco^ talhiil j|||iegieat templa 
of Tenochtitlan) ccmtained aa araenali apiMMWj#i.;mr ^C. die: 
Spaniards with the develed McnririM M^M^ 

afort<^defa|Di^,f 
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Nothing, of the warlike character, could e»ceeil the grandeur of 
tt fight maintaiaed from the base to the Eummil of one of these tre> 
meodoeB TeocaJis, or pyramids. We may suppose the foe already 
gathered from their more scattered work of roiu, and circling, with 
yelh of fury, the immediate precincts of the tnound, while iba 
rushing multitude fly from their burning habitations, toward this 
dernier resort- The goal h gained ; the first who reacli it, ascend 
to its top ; rank after rank succeed, till, in frightful circles of fero* 
cioua warriors, the whole pyramid is hut one living mass of fury. 
Now the enemy come pouring round as a deluge, and begirt |hi> 
last resort of the wailing populace ; while warrior facing warrior, 
each moment fells its thousands by the noiseless death stab of the 
dirk of copper; while from the ranks above the silent, but yenge- 
ful arrow does its work of death. Here, from the strong arm tuid 
well practised sling, stones, with furious whizzing, through the air, 
cover in showers the distant squadron with dismay. Circle after 
circle, at the base, both of invader and invaded, fall together in glo- 
rious ruin. Now the top where waved such signals of deHeoee BS 
rude nations could iuvent, becomes thinned of its defenders; who^ 
pressing downward, as the lower ranges are cut in pieces, renew 
the fight. Now the farthest circle of the enemy nears the fatal 
centre ; now the destinies of cood-icting nations draw nigh ; those 
of the pyramid have thrown their last ^tone ; the quiver is emptied 
of its arrows ; the last spear of flint and hattle-axe, have fled, with 
well-directed aim, amid the throng. 

Surrender, captivity, slavery, and death, wind up the account ; 
a tribe becomes extinct, whose bones, when heaped together, make 
B new pyramid. Such, doubtless, is the origin of many of the 
frightful heaps of human bones found scattered over all the west. 

We learn from Scripture, that in the eoihest times, the temples 
of Asia — such as that of Baal-Bcrltb, at Shechim, in Canaan — were 
not only buildings consecrated to worship, but also iutrenchraents, 
in which the inhabitants of a city defended themselves in tiroes of 
war. The same may be said of the Grecian temples; for the wall 
which formed the parabolia,, alone afibrded an sssylum to the be- 
sie f^ed . — Humboldt. 

The religious rites of those who made the western mounds, it is 
believed, were the same with those of Mexico and Peru. Thia 
ii presumed from the abundance of mirrors, mads of isioglas^ dH- 
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voTered on ofieniDg die n^pnd, the tqnare, and the cirenmnliitaty 
IDOnumenti of North America. The one at CircleviUe wu quit* 
entire, rery large and thick ; {necei of otben hare been ducorered, 
in nearly all otliei tumuli, wherever they have been <^>ened. That 
tbey were uaed ai niirron, appears highly [wobable &om their shape 
«Dd sise. One of the three principal goda of the South Americani 
wai called by a name which signifies, " the God of the iliining 
Mirror." He was supposed to be a god who reflected his own 
tapreme perfections, and was represented by a mirror, which was 
made in that country, of polished obsidian, (a stone of a beantifal 
kind, susceptible of a high polish,) or of Mica, (isinglass,) like ours. 
The scarcity of obudian, which is a volcanic production, may weU 
account for tbe absence of minon of obsidian in the west. 

This deity was repieaented as enjoying perpetual youth and 
beauty. Other gods bad images, placed on pedestals, in the Mexi- 
can temples ; but the god of the sbiniog mirror, had a sarror placed 
on his. This divinity was held in awful veneration ; supposed to 
be the great unknown God of the universe. Who does not here 
discover a strong trace of a knowledge of tlie true God, derived by 
tradition from the firal patriarchs ! 

Clavigero, who wss well scquainted with tbe history of the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians, professes to point out tbe {daces from whence 
they emigrated, the several places they stopped at, and the times 
which they continued to Mjoum there. This, we understand, m 
the same as related before in this work, written by Hombddt, and 
describes the emigration-of the AatKa trUrn^ from Altaian, or ttie 
western states, to Mexico, whid commasiand » tike plane not long 
aft«r the conqut;9t of Judea, by Titus. Clarigero supposes these 
nations of AzUlan came from Asia, across the Pacific, from the re- 
gion along the coasts of tbe Chinese sea and islands, reaching Ame- - 
rica not far from fiheriug's Straits, and from thence followed along i 
the coast of the Pacific, till they came, in process of li 
er climate. To this Mr. Atwalcr adds, and suppovc tti>:m In h 
from thence worked acrotw the coattiwal, na well m in otbcT dirr 
tlous, as far as the regimis of '.F>r wdMcra tMm and lerrilor 
wliere they may have livtd il'.iu.'auib uf y^at^ u (heir « 
denote. 

Others may Itoi t- I ■ 
ing tha PaoiiciD-i V 
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landers have been driven upon the cosst oi Iceland, which is a dis- 
tuce of at least a thousand miles. Thus traniporled by wiods, 
ivBvei and sCreis of weather, mao has found all the islands of all the 
seas. Iq the same way may have airived persons from Africa, 
Europe,— Australariani, Chinese, Hindoos, Jappanese, Birmans, 
Kamscatadales, and Tartars, ou the coasts of America. 



VOYAGES AND SHIPPING UF THE MONGUL TARTARS. AND 
SETTLEMENTS ON THE WESTERN COAST OF AMERICA. 

The whole western coast of the American continent, from oppf>- 
site the Japan islands, in latitude from 40 to 50 degrees north, down 
ID Patagonia, in latitude 40 south — a distance of more than six thou- 
sand miles — it would appear, was once populous with such nations 
as peopled the Japan islands, and the eastern shores of Asia, Chi- 
nese Tartary, China, and Farther India ; who also peopled the 
islands between, with their various naliotis. 

A cross made of fine marhle, beautifully polished, about three 
feet high, and three fingers in width and thickness, was found in 
an Indian temple. This, it appears, was kept as sacred, in a pa- 
lace of one of the lucas, and held in great veneration by the na 
tives of South America. When the Spaniards conquered that 
country they enriched this cross with gold jewels, and placed it in 
the cathedral of Cuzco. 

fiut how came this emblem of Christianity in America ? There 
were in the service of the Mongols, in the 13th centuiy, many 
Kestorians, a sect of Christians- The conqueror of the king of 
Eastern Bengal was a Christian, which was in 1272, A- D, 

Under this king a part of an expi^dition was sent to conquer the 
islands of Japan, in large Chinese vesr^els, and supposed to have 
be«n commanded by these Christian Nestoriaus, as olBcers ; being 
more tr\isl-worthy and more expert in warlike manonvres than the 
Mongol natives. This expeditiou by sone means found their way 
from the Japan Islands, (which are west from North America, in 
nonh latitude 35 deg.) to the coast of America in the same Uti- 
35 
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lode, tnd landed il t plaee called in llie Mexican langnage Cri- 
caan, opfnaite New-California, in north ktitode about 95 degiees^ 

In the jear 1273 A. D., KnUaiy a Mongi^ em peror, it appean, 
hecame master of all CMnn. M tibat time Ihej were in tiie poa- 
iCirion of ibe knowledge of ihip bsilding, ao diat yesMb of enor- 
moo8 fize were conatracted by them ; ao great as tiK cany movn 
dian a thonaand men; being foor masted, though not rigged aa 
▼esaels now are, yet well adapted to take advantage of the winds. 

They were so solidly and conveniently|made, as to carry elephants 
on their decks. The Peniyians had » tradition diat many ages he- 
foe their conqnest by the Spaniards, tibat there landed on their 
coast at St Helen's Point, vessek manned widi giants, having no 
Beard, and were taller liom Aeir knees downwaid than a man'a 
head; that they had Icmg hair, which hong looae'npcm their 
shoulders, and that their eyes- were wide apart, and yeiy big in 
other parts <^ their bodies. 

This description is supposed descriptiTe of the elephants only^ 
with their rideia blended both in one animal ; as- they did in after 
years, when the Spaniards lode on homes, diey took them at first 
to be all (me animaL 

There remains not a doubt but that the Mongol Tartars found 
&eir way firom China to the west of America in shipping*. The 
voyage is not so great as to render it impossible, as that a French 
vessel in the year 1721 sailed from China, and arrived at a place 
called Valle de Nandras, on the coast, in fifty days. 

The Phcenician letters were known among the Mongol nations- 
If, therefore, they found their way to South America, we at once ac- 
count for the Phcenician characters found in caverns^ and cut in the 
rocks of that country. 

A description of what is^ supposed a Chinese Mongol town, to 
the west, in latitude 39^ in kngitude 87, called by themselves, 
when first visited by the Spaniards TaJomeeo^ is exceedingly curi* 
ous, and is situated on the bank of a river running into the Pacific 
from the territory now called Oregon, only four degrees south of 
Lake Erie, and in longitude 87, or exactly west of Ohio, in lati- 
tude 39. 

It is well built, and contains five huncbred houses ; some of which 
are large and show weU at A distance. It is situated on the bank» 
of a river. Hernando Soto dined with a cacique named Guachaia^ 
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«oJ WW e&teriEUiied with at mucb civility as exists siuong polished 
ntstimis. The suit of servaDts stood id a row wilb their backs 
^iiiiiBt the wall- This is an eastern fashion. While the cacique 
was al diuner, he happened lo sneeze, on which the attendants re- 
spectfuJly bowed. This too was an ancient eastern usage. After 
the repast was finished, the servants all dined in anolher haJI. The 
meat was well cooked, the fish pn^rly roasted or broiled. 

They had thekuowledge of dressing fnrs with neatness, and deei 
skins were prepared with tofiness and delicacy, with which they 
clothed iberaselveg. 

The principal pride and grandeur of this pet^le, however, con- 
sisted in their temple, which stood in the town of Talomeco, which 
was also the sepulchre of their caciques or cluefs- 

The temple was a hundred paces long, which is eighteen n>dfl, 
and forty wide, which is seven tods and eight feet- Its doors 
were wide in prqwrtion lo its length. The roof was thatched 
neatly with split twigs, and built sloping to throw off the rain. It 
was thickly decorated with different sized shells, connected to- 
gether in festoons, which shioe beautifully in the Eun- 

On entering the temple, there are twelve wooden statutes of gi- 
gantic sire, with menacing and aavage faces, the tallest of which 
was eight feel high. They held in their hands, in a striking pos- 
ture, clubs, adorned with copper. Some have copper hatchets, 
edged with flint ; others had bows and anows, and some held long 
pikes, pointed with copper. 

The Spaniards thought these statutes worthy of the ancient Ro- 
mans. On each of the four sides ofthe temple, there ate two rows 
of statutes, the size of life ; the upper raw is of men with anna in 
their hands ; the lower row is of women. The cornice in the tem- 
ple was ornamented wilb large shells mingled with pearls, and fes- 
toon s- 

The corpses of these caciques were so well embalmed that there 
was DO bad smell ; they were deposited in large wooden coffers, 
well constructed, and placed upon benches two feel from the 
ground. 

In smaller coffers and in baskets, the Spaniards found the 
clothes of the deceased men and women ; and so many pearls, that 
tbej distributed them among the offii^rs and soldiers by handfuUs. 
The prodigion« quantity of pearls; the heaps of colored chamois 
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er fOit ikiiis; dodiei of marfeii md oAer w«ll drened fan; die 
ttaAj wen Bade targets of twigs, ernamented with peuli ; and 
oAcr tlnngi foimd in this temple and its mi^^asiiiesy whidi fwniiif 
ed of eight halls of equal magnitude, made even the Spaniards who 
had heen in Peni, adnme diis as the wonder of the new world. 

The remains of cities and towns of an andent popalatioii, eziats 
ererj where on die C9a8t of the Pacific, which agree in fiialiion 
widi the works and mins found along die Chinese coasts, ezaed j 
west fimn die western limits of North America, showing heyond M 
'diqnite, that in ancient times the coantries were known to each 
other, and Toyage s were reciprocally made. 

The style of dieir shipjring was snch as to be equal to Toyages of 
diat distance, and also sufficient to withstand stress of weadier, even 
beyond Tes^els of the present times, on account of dieir great depdi 
of keel and size. 

^The Chinese ships have a single dedc, below the space of 
which is divided into a great number of cabins, some times oot less 
dian nzty, aflfording accommodations for as many Merchants, with 
their senrants. 

Hey have a good helm, some of the larger ships hare betides 
die cabin, thirteen bulk-heads, or divi'iions, in the hold, formed of 
diick planks mortised together. The object of this is to guard 
against springing a leak, if they strike on a rock, or should be 
struck by a whale, which not unfrequentiy. occurs. 

By this p^an, if an accident did happen, only one of the divis- 
ion could be affected ; the whole vessel viras double planked, laid 
over die first planking ; and so large vrere some of these vessels as 
to require a crew of three hundred sailors to manage them when at 
sea. — See Marco Polo^a^ Book Sd.^ chap. 1, and note W^S-^Rarddm. 

In the year A. D. 1275, the Tartars, under their general, caUed 
Moko^ undertook the invasion of the Jappan empire, whicli lies 
along adjacent to China, betweien the western coast of North Ame- 
rica and China, with a fleet of 4000 sail, having on board two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men. 

But the expedition proved unsuccessful, as it was destroyed by a 
storm, driven and scattered about the Pacific ocean. — KempferU y 
history of Japan, — Rankin, 

From this we discover the perfect ability of the western nations, 
that is, west of America, to explore the ocean, as suited their in- 
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clinttioDa, in the eorliest ages; for we are not lo suppose the Tar- 
tars had just then, ia 1275, come to a knowledge of navigalion, 
but latber, the greatness of this tleet is evidence, that the art had 
arrived lo its highest state of perfection. 

But had they a knowledge of the compass? This is an impor- 
tant enquiry. On this subject we have the followiog from the pen 
of the most learned Antiquarian of the age, C. S. Rafinesque, whose 
writings we have several times alluded to id the course of this 
work. 

This author says, that in the year of the world 1200, or 2800 
years before Christ, or 450 years before the flood, the magnetic 
needle was known an^ in use, and that under the Emperor Hoangti, 
which was about 130 years nearer the time of the flood, reckoning 
from the creation, ships began to be invented. He even gives the 
names of two ship builders, Kong-ku and Ho-ahu, who, by order of 
the above named Emperor, built boats, at first with hollow trees, 
and furnished them with oars, and were sent to explore places 
where no man had ever been. 

In the year 2037 before Christ, or 307 year= after the flood, un- 
der the /^a dynasty, embassies were sent to China from foreign 
countries, beyond sea, who came in ships lo pay homage to the 
Hiaa, or Emperor. 

If a knowled^ of the mngnet, and its adaptation to navigation, 
was known before the flood, as appeals from this writer's remarks, 
who derives this discovery from a perusal of the Chinese histories; 
it was, of necessity, divulged by Noah to his immediate posterity, 
who it is said, went soon after the confusion of the language at 
Babel, and planted a colony in China, or in that eastern country ; 
as all others of mankind had perished in the flood, consequently 
there were none else to promulge it to but this family. 

Dr. Clarke has given bis opinion in his Comment on the Book 
of Job, that the needle was known to the ancients of the east. 
He derives this from certain expressions of Job, 2Sth chap. ISth 
verse, respecting precious stones, which are: — " No menliim shall be 
made of coral or of pearls : for the price of wisdom is above rubies-" 
That is, it is understood, that the wisdom which aided man to make 
this discoveiy, and to apply it to the purposes of navigation, on the 
account of its polarity, is that wisdom which is above the price of 
Tubiet. 
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^^ The attractive properties of loadstone mutt have been obser- 
ved from its first discovery \ and there is every reason to l^elileve, 
that the magnet and its virtues, were known in the east long before 
they were discovered in Europe." — Clarke- 

But it may be inquired, if the knowledge of the magnet and its 
application to the great purpose of navigation, and surveying were 
understood in any degree, how came one branch of the descendants 
of the family of Noah, those who went east from Ararat, to have 
it ; and the others, who went in other directions, to be igmnrant of 
it ; and had to discover it over again in the course of ages. 

We can answer this, only by noticing, that many arts of the 
ancients of Europe and <^ Africa are lost 4 but how, we cannot 
tell ; in the same way this art was lost. Wars, convulsions, revo- 
lutions sweeping diseases, often change the entire face and state of 
aociety ; so that if it wero even known to all the first generatioUi 
immediately succeeding the flood, a second generation may have 
lost it, not dweUing in the vicinity of great waters ; having no use 
for such an art, would nf necessity loose it, which remained lost till 
about the year A. D. 1300. 

In the year 1197) before Christ, about the time of Job ; a large 

oolony from China, under the Vu dynasty was sent to Jappan, and 

other western islands, who drove out the Oidj or black inhabitants, 

the first settlers of those islands, a branch, it appears, of the family 

of Homy who had found their way across the whole continent 

of Asia, from Ararat, or else had, by sea, coasted along from the 

<^untries of the equator, their natural home, to those beautiful 

islands. 

From this tract of early settlement, we see the African, as he is 

DOW designated, as enterprising in the colonizing of new countries, 

as they were in the study of Astronemy, and of building, and the 

invention of letters, at the time the Egyptians first merge to notice 

on the page of Kstory. And if the Japan islands, a part of the 

earth as far from Ararat, the great starting pcnnt of man after the 

^ood, as is America and much farther, was found settled by the 

black race of Ham, why not therefore America. 

Vie pure negro has been found on some of the islands between 

China and America ; which would seem to indicate that tiiis race 

of people have preceeded even the whites, or at least equalled them, 

in first peopleing the globe after the deluge. 
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Rafinesque, the great, Aatiquarian, says, the exact time when the 
Chinese fini discovered or reached America, is not given in their 
books, but it was known, he says, to them, and to the Japanese, 
at a very early period, and, called by them Fa Shamj and frequent- 
ed for trade. 

But who were here for them to trade with? Our answer is; 
those first inhabitants, the white, the red, and the black, the sons 
of the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth, who got on to tlw 
continent before it was severed from Asia and Africa, in the days 
of Peleg, one or two hundred years after the flood of Noah. 
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Six miles from Lebanon, on the Little Miami, above the mouth 
of Todd's Fork, are curious remains of aboriginal works. The form 
of one of the forts is trapezodial ; the walls are of earth, and gene* 
rally eight or ten feet high ; but in one place, where it crosses the 
brow of the hill where it stands, it is eighteen feet high. The 
Little Idlami passes by on the west ; on the north are deep ravines, 
and on the south and southeast, the same ravines continue ; making 
it a positio'n of great strength. The area <^ the whole enclosure is 
nearly a hundred acres ; the wall has numerous angles, retrei^g, 
salient, and acute, frt>m which are eighty outlets or gateways. 

From which circumstance we learn its citizens were very great 
in number, or so many {gateways would not have been needed. 
Two mounds are in its neighborhood, from which walls run in dif^ 
ferent directions to the adjoining ravines- It^und about this 
work are the traces of several roads ; two of them are sixteen feet 
wide elevated about three feet in Aeir centre, and like our turn* 
pikes. 

The Sioux country, on the Wabisipinekan, St. Peters, and Yel- 
low River, abound with ancient entrenchments, mounds and fortifi- 
cations. Six miles from St. Louis, is a place, called die ^^ valley of 
bones," where the ground is piomiscuously strewed with human 
and animal bones ; some of the latter are of an enormous size. 
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On the river Huron, thirty milei ttom Detroit, and about ei^ 
miles from Lake St Clair, are a number <^ maU mounds, situated 
on a dry plain, or bluff <^ the river. Sixteen baskets fdl of human 
bones, of a remarkable size, were discovered in the earth, whSikt 
unking a cellar on this plain, for the missionary. Near die moudi 
of this river, Huron, on the east bank, are ancient worics, rqwe- 
jonting a fortress, with walls of earth, thrown up similar to those of 
Indiana and Ohio. 

At BeUe Fontaine, or Spring WeUs, three miles below Detroit, 
are three mounds, or tumuli, standmg in a direct line, about ten 
rods apart One of these having been opened, bones, stone axes, 
and arrow heads, were found in abundance. Within the distance 
of a quarter of a mile of these, are still to be seen the remains of 
ancient fortifications^ a breast work, in some places three and four 
feet high, endonng several acres of firm ground, in the centre of an 
extensive swamp. , 

*^ In the State of Indiana, Franklin County, near Harrisonville, 
on the Whitewater River, eight miles from its mouth, on the north 
side, the traces of an ancient populati<m literally strew the eacth in 
every direction. On the bottoms or flats are a great number of 
mounds, very unequal in size; The small ones are from two to 
fi>ur feet above the surface, and the growth of timber upon them 
small, not being over an hundred years old, while the others are 
from tentodiirtyfeet high, with trees growingon them of the largest 
and most aged description." — Brown's Western OazeUei^ 

Mr. Brown, the author of the Western Gazeteer, from whose 
work we extract the the following, says he obtained the assistanee 
of the inhabitants, for the purpose of making a thorough examina- 
tion of the internal structure of these miunds. He examined finom 
fifteen to twenty of them, and found them all except one, to have 
human bones in^ some filled with hundreds, of all ages, thrown 
{Momiscuously together, into great hei^ He found several seulls, 
leg and thigh bones, which plainly shewed, dieir possessors were 
persons of gigantic stature. 

The tee& of all die subjects he examined, were remarkably even, 
and sound, haadsomely and firmly planted. The fore teedi were 
very deep and not so wide as those of the generality of white peo- 
pk. He discovered in one mound, an article of glass, in form r^ 
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sembliDg the bottom of a tumbler, weighing five ounces ; it wbb 
concftre on both of its sides. 

It is true, ibat although glass is said not to have been found out 
till 644 of the Christiau era, yet it was known to the ancient Ro- 
mans, but was considered an article of too great value to be in com- 
moD use- That the Romans were actually in the possession of this 
knowledge, we learn from the discoveries made in the disinterred 
cities of the ancient Romans, Pompeii and Herculaneum, buried 
by the volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Among the vast dis- 
coveries of temples, dwellingit, streets, gardens, paintings, sculp- 
ture, skeletons, with treasures of gold, has been found one bow 
window lighted with glass of a green tinge or color. The discove- 
rr of this article of glass in the tumuli, is a proof of its being of 
European manufactory, and probably of the Roman, brought by its 
owner as a valuable jewel in those early times. 

In this mound were found several stone axes, such as are shown 
on the plate, with grooves near the heads, to receive a withe, which 
UD question ably served to fasten the helve on, and several pieces of 
earthen ware. Some appeared to be parts of vessels, once holding 
six or eight gallons, others were obviously fragments of jugs, jars, 
and cups. Some were plain, while others were curiously orna- 
mented with figures of birds and beasts, drawn while the clay or 
material of which they were made, was soft, before the process of 
glazing was performed. The glazier's art appears to have been 
well underetood by the potters who manufactured this aborigiua! 
erockery. One of the skulls taken out of a mound at thii place, 
was found pierced with a flint arrow, which was still sticking in 
the bone ; it was about six inches lung. 

At the bottom of all the mounds he examined, was found a stra- 
tum of ashes, from six iuches to two feet thick, which rests on the 
original soil. These ashes contain coals, fragments of brands, and 
pieces of calcined or burnt human bones. It is somewhat siiiguJar 
to find that these people both buried and burnt their dead ; yet it 
may be, thai such as were burnt, were prisoners of war, who being 
bound and laid in heaps, were thus reduced to ashes, by heaping 
over them brush and dry wood. 

Near this place, (Harrieonrille) on the neighbouring hills, north- 
east of the town, are a number of the remains of stone houses. 
They were covered with soil, brush, and full grown trees. Mr- 
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Brown cleared away Ate earCb, roots, and rubbish, from oneof dMfnt 
and found it to have been anciently occupied as a dwelling. It wa^ 
about twelve feet square. The walls had faHen nearly to the iloan- 
dation, having been btiilt witii the rough stone of nature, like 9 
stone waU. At one end of the building was a regular hearth, on 
which was yet the ashes and coals of the last fire its owners had 
enjoyed ; before which were found the decayed skeletons of eight 
persons, of different ages, from a small child to the heads of the fa- 
mily. Their feet were found pointing towards the hearth; and thej 
were probably murdered while asleep. 

From the circumstance of the kind of house these people lived 
in, (which is the evidence of their not belonging to the mound in-^ 
habitants,) we should pronounce them to be a settlement of Welch^ 
Scandinavians, or Scotch, who had thus wandered to the west^ 
from the first seltleBaeots made along the Adantic, and were ex* 
terminated by the common Indians, who had also destroyed or driv- 
en away the authors of the mounds, many hundred years beibrc 
' these Europeans came to this eounti^. 



VARIOUS OPINIONS OF ANTIQUARIANS RESPECTING THE: 
ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 

1 

But we hasten to a conclusion of this work, by furnishing the 
reader with the opinions of several antiqurians, who stand high in 
the estimation of the lovers of research ; and among these as fore- 
most, is the late celebrated Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, Professor of 
Natural History. And as we have not room to give at length, all 
that these gentlemen have published on this subject, we shall only. 
avail ourselves of extracts, such as will show their final judgment 
as to what nations, or races of men they were, who built the works 
of which we have given <an account. 

In the following we have in extract, the remarks and opinions of 
Dr. Mitchell in his communication to the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, of which he was a member, 1815, as follows : — ^^ I offer you 
wme observations on a curious piece of American antiquity, now 
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fin New- York. It is a human body, found in one of the limestone 
caverns of Kentucky. It is a perlect exsiccation ; all the fluids 
are drie^l up. The skin, bones, and other firm parts, ar^in a state 
of entire preservation* 

In exploring a calcareous chamber, in the neighborhood of Glas- 
gow, in the west, for salt petre, several human bodies were found, 
enwrapped carefully in skins and' eloths. The outer envelope of 
the body, is a deer skin, dried in the usual way, and perhaps sof- 
tened before its application, by rubbingi The next covering is a 
deer skin, the hair of which had been cut away by a sharp instru- 
ment resembling a hatter's knife. The remnant of the hair, and 
the gashes in the skin, nearly resemble a sheared pelt of beaver. 
The next wrapper is of cloth, made of twine doubled and twisted; 
but the threads do not appear to have been formed by the wheel, 
nor the web by the loom. The warp and filling, seem to have been 
crossed and knotted, by an operation like that of the fabiies of the 
north-west coast, and of the Sandwich islands. The innermost te- 
gument is a mantle of cloth, like the preceding, but is furnished 
with large brown feathers, arranged, and fastened with great art, so 
as to be capable of guarding the living wearer from wet and cold. 
The plumage is distinct and entire, and the whole bears a near si- 
militude to the feathery cloaks now worn by the nations of the 
north-westeqi coast of America. 

The body is in a squatting posture, with the right arm reclining 
forward, and its hand encircling the light leg. The left arm hangs 
down by its side. The individual was a male, supposed to be not 
more than fourteen at his desith. There is a deep and extensive 
fracture of the skull, near the occiput, which probably killed him. 
The skin has sustained but little injury, and is of a dusky colour, 
but the natural hue cannot be decided with exactness from its pre- 
sent appearance. The scalp, with small exceptions, is covered 
with reddish hair. The teeth are white and sound. The hands 
and feet, in their shriveled state, are slender and delicate. 

It may now, says Dr^ Mitchell, be expected, that I should offer 
some opinion as to the antiquity, and race, of this singular exsicca- 
tion. First, then, I am satisfied, that it does not belong to the class 
of white men, of which we are members. Nor do I believe that 
it ought to be referred to the bands of Spanish adventurers, who, 
between the 15th and 16th centuries, rambled up the Mississippi 
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and aloDg the tributary streami. I am equally obliged to reject 
the opinion that it belonged to any of the tribes of aborigines now 
or lately Inhabiting Kentucky. The mantle of feathered work, 
and the mantle of twisted threads, so nearly resemble the fabrics of 
the natives of Wakash, and the Pacific ialands, that I refer this in- 
dividual to that era of time, and that generation of men, which pre- 
ceded the Indians of Green River, and of the place where thes6 
relics were found." 

In another letter, of a later date, to the society, he requests th^ 
preservation of certain papers, '^ as worthy of being recorded in its 
arcbieves, showing the progress of his mind, in coming to the great 
^ conclusion, that the three races, Malays, Tartars, and Scandinavians, 
contributed to make, up the great American population," who were 
the authors of the various works and ^tiquities, found on the con^ 
tinent. — Am. Antiquarian p. 315. 

The fabrics accompanying the Kentucky bodies, resemble, very 
nearly, those which encircled the mummies of Tennessee. On 
comparing the two sets of samples, they were ascertained to be as 
much alike as two pieces of goods of the same kind, made at dif- 
ferent factories of this country. 

Other antiquities of the same class, have come to light ; speci- 
mens of cloths, and some of the raw materials, all dug out of that 
unparalleled natural excavation, the Kentucky cavern, which is 
found to extend many miles, in different directions', very deep in 
the earth ; has many vast rooms, one in particular, of 1800 feet 
in circumference, and 150 in height. For a very grand descrip- 
tion of this cave, see Blake's Atlas, 1826, published at New- York, 
for subscribers. 

The articles found in this cave were sent to Dr. Mitchell of 
New- York, which were accompanied with the following note : 

^' There will be found in this bundle two mocasins, in the same 
state they were when dug out of the Mammoth cave, about two 
hundred yards within its mouth. Upon examination, it will be 
perceived, that they are fabricated out of different materials ; one 
is suj^posed to be made of a species of flag, or lilly, which grows in 
the southern parts of Kentucky ; the other, of the bark of some 
tree, probably the pappaw. There is a part of what is supposed to 
be a kimdameckej or pouch, two mesbesof afidbing net, and apiece 
of what is supposed to be die raw materiil; and qf whicb die iisb- 
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iDg net, pouch and moccBsins were made. Also, d bowl, or cup, 
coutaiaiug about a pint, cut out of wood, found also in (he cave; 
Bud, lately, there has been dug out of it the skeleton of a human 
body, enveloped in a matting similar to that of the pouch. This 
maltiug is substanliBlly like those of the plain fabric, taken from 
the copperas cave of Tennessee, and the saltpetrous cavern neai 
Glasgow, in Kentucky. 

And what is highly remarkable, and worthy the attention of ao* 
tiquariaus, is, that they all have a perfect resemblance to the fabtici 
of the Sandwich, Caroline, and the Fegee islands, in the Pacific, 
We know the similitude of the manufactured articles from the fol- 
lowing circuiastance : After the termination of the war, in the ial- 
and of Toconroba, wherein certain citizens of the United States 
were engaged as principals or allies, many articles of Fejee manu- 
facture were brought to New- York by the victors. Some of them 
agree almost esoctly with the fabrics discovered in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. They bear a strict comparison, the marks of a similar 
state of the arts, and point strongly to a sameness, of origin in the 
respective people that prepared them. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of their several residences, at the present time, it is impossi- 
ble not to look back to the common ancestry of the Malays, who 
formerly possessed the country hetweeu the Allegany mountains 
and ibe Mississippi river, and those who now inhabit the islands of 
the Pacific ocean. 

All these con side ration a lead to the belief that colonies of Aus- 
trala^iians, or Malays, landed in Korth America, and penetrated 
across the continent, (in process of time,) to the region lying be- 
tween the great lakes and the Gulf of Mexico- There they resid- 
ed, and constructed the forlifications, mounds, and other ancient 
structures, which are the wonder of all who have seen them. 

What hns become of them f They have probably been overcome 
by the more warlike and ferocious hordes, that entered our hemis- 
phere from the northeast of Asia. These Tartars, of the higher 
latitudes, have issued from the great hive of nations, and desolated 
in the course of their migrations, the southern tribes of America, as 
they have done to those of Asia and Europe. The greater part of 
the present American natives are of the Tartar stock, the descend- 
ants of the hardy warriors who destroyed the weaker Malays that 
preceded them : an individual of tlieii cxtertninated race now and 
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then rises from the tomb, by which their identity of origin is ascer- 
tained. 

If the position is correct, that the Australasians, Polynesians and 
the Malays, who are all the same as to origin, peopled a part of 
North America, but were driven away toward the south, by the 
northern Tartars, we learn from whence the Azteca Indians, who 
subdued the native Mexicans, derived their ferocity and treachery 
of character; for such are the people who now inhabit those 
islands. 

The following is the character Morse the geographer has given 
them : '' They are restless, fond of navigation^ war, plunder, emi- 
grations, colonizing, desperate enterprizes,. adventures and gallantry. 
They talk incessantly of their honor and their bravery, whilst they 
are universally considered, by those with whom they have inter- 
course, as the most treacherous, ferocious people on the globe ; 
and yet they speak the softest language of Asia." — Universal Geog. 
p. 546. 

In a communication of Samuel L. MitcheU, M. D., to De Witt 
Clinton, 1836, he remarks that " the parallel between the people 
of America and Asia, aflR>rds this important conclusion ; that on 
both continents the hordes dwelling in higher latitudes, have over- 
powered the more civilized though feebler inhabitants of the coun- 
tries situated towards the equator." 

As the Tartars have Overrun China, so the Aztecas subdued 
Mexico ; as the Huns and Alans desolated Italy, so the Chippewas 
and Iroquois prostrated the populous settlements on both banks of 
the Ohio. The surviving race, in these terrible conflicts between 
the different nations of the ancient native residents of North Ame- 
rica, is evidently that of the Tartars. This opinion is founded upon 
four considerations. 

1st. The smilaHty of phgsiognomy and features^ His excel- 
lency M. Genet, sometime minister plenipotentiary from France to. 
the United States, is well acquainted with the {aceSj hues and fi- 
gures of our Indians, and of the Asiatic TartaiB} and is perfectly 8a« 
tisfied of their national resemblance. 

Mona. Cazeauz, coosnl of Fnnoe to Kcif-Todc^ baa. drawn the - 
same condmiop, fimn a caxefid eiamilia^"~^ Hatii cf North 

America anii Nqcflem ArU- ^" 
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M. Smibert, who had been employed in executing paintings of 
Tartar visages for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was so struck with 
the similarity of their features to those of the Narraganset Indians, 
that he pronounced them members of the same great family of man- 
kind. This opinion of the Grand Duke's portrait painter, is pre- 
served with all its circumstances, in the fourteenth volume of the 
Medical Repository. 

i have examined with the utmost care seven or eight Chinese 
sailors, who had assisted in navigating a ship from Macao to New- 
York. The thinness of their beards, the bay complexion, the 
black lank hair, the aspect of the eyes, the contour of the face, and 
in short the general external character, induced every person who 
observed them to remark how nearly they resemble the Mohegans 
and Oneidas of New-York. 

Sidi Mellimelli, the Tunisian envoy to the United States, in 
1804, entertained the same opinion on beholding the Cherokees, 
Osages and Miamies, assembled at the city of Washington, during 
his residence there. Their Tartar physiognomy struck him in a 
moment' 

2d. The affinity of their languages. The late learned and enter- 
prising Professor Barton took the lead in .this inquiry. He collected 
as many words as he could,' from the languages spoken in Asia and 
America, and concluded, from the numerous coincidences of sound 
and signification, that there must have been a common origin. 

3d. The existence of corresponding customs. I mean to state, at 
present, that of shaving away the hair of the scalp from the fore 
part and sides of the head, so that nothing is left but a tuft on the 
crovm- 

The custom of smoking the pipe on solemn occasions, to the four 
cardinal points of t^e compass, to the heavens and to the earth, is 
reported, upon the most credible authority, to distinguish equally 
the hordes of the Asiatic Tartars, and the bands of the American 
Sioux, the most dreadful warriors of the west. 

4ih. The kindred nature of the Indian dogs of America^ and the 
iSSkriKp dogs of Asia. The animal that lives with the natives of 
the two continents as a dog^ is very different from the tame creature, 
of the same name in Europe and America. He is either a different 
qpiedes, or a wide variety of the same species. But the identity of 
die Amiexiean and Asiatic cws is evinced by several considerations. 
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Both are mostly white; they hate shaggy coats, shaip noses, and 
elect ears. They are yoradousi thievish, and, to a oonsiderable 
degree, untameable. They steal wherever they can, and some* 
times torn against their masters. They are prone to snail and griny 
and they have a howl instead of barking. 

They are employed in both hemispheres for labor ; snch as car* 
rying bnrdens, drawing sledges over the snow, and the like ; being 
yoked and harnessed for the purpose like horses. This coinci- 
dence of our Indian with the Ckaiis SUfericuij is a very important 
fact. The dog, the companion, the friend, or dave of man, in all 
his fortunes and migrations, reflects great light on this subject, and 
the history of nations, and of their genealogy. 

^^In addition to c(»isiderations already stated, in favor of tfaif 
opinion, may I e urged the more recent disooveries concerning the 
quadrupeds which in!iabit the respective countries. There is oiAi« 
elusive evidence, for example, that the wild sheep of Louisiana and 
California is the Tar^arian animal of the same name. Yes, the 
toy«-toye, of Northwestern America, is an animal of the same tpt^ 
cies with the argaK of Northern Asia. Our mountain ram, or big 
horn, is their ovis amman.^^ — American AiUq. Soc. p. 133. 

But we remark, this opiAion of the learned antiquarian. Professor 
Mitchell, by no means lessens the probability, as is contended by 
many learned men, and also is the popular belief, that notwith- 
standing this Tartar physiognomy of our Indians, that they are, in 
part, but in a mixed relation, descended of the Jews ; or in dther 
Words, a part of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel ; and do, in reality, 
in many things, imitate the worship of the ancient Israelites. 
Having taught the same to the Tartars, after they left Syria, in 
mass, as is related by Esdras, in his* second Book, see chapter 13, 
from verse 7 to 47, inclusive. See also page 55 of this work, and 
<mward. 

But we resume the remarks of Professor Mitchell, to Governor 
Clinton, in reference to the authors of the wDrks in the west. 
*^The exterminated race, in the savage intercourse between the 
hations of North America, in ancient days, appears clearly to have 
been that of the Malays. The bodies and shrouds, and clothing of 
those individuals, have within a few years, been discovered in the 
caverns of saltpetre and copperas, within the States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Their entire dned or eiBecated eon d i t icp, hM 
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led ioteltigent geatlemeu, vtho have seen ifaem, to call them mum- 




They are some of the most memorable of the antiquities t)}>t 
North America contains. The race, or nation, to which they be- 
longed ia extinct ; but in preceding ages, occupied the region Mtu- 
Rled between Lakes Outnrio and Erie, ou the north, and of Mexico 
on the south, and bounded eastwardly by the Alleghany mountain!, 
and weslwardly by the Miseissippi River. 

That they were similar in their origin and character, to the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the Pacific islands, and of Australasia, is argued 
from various circumstances. 1st : The sameness of texture in the 
plain cloth or matting that enwraps the mummies, and that which 
our navigators bring from Wakasb, the Sandwich islands, and the 
Fegees. 2d : The dose resemblance there is between the feathery 
mantles brought, now-a-days, from the islands of the South Sea, 
and those wrappers which surround the mummies lately disinter- 
red in the western states. The plumes of birds are twisted or tied 
to threads, with peculiar skill, and turn water like the baclc of a 
duck. 3d : Meshes of nets regularly knotted and tied, and formed 
of a strong and even twine. 4lh : Moccasins, or coverings of tha, 
feet, manufactured with remorkable ability, from the bark or rind 
of plants, worked into a sort of stout matting. 5tb : Piecea of 
antique sculpture, especially of human heads, and of some other 
forms, found where the exterminated tribes had dwelt, resembling 
the carving at Olaheite, New-Zealand, and other places. 6lh ; 
Works of defence or fortifications, overspreading the fertile tract of 
country, formerly possessed by these people, who may be supposed 
capable of building works of much greater magnitude than the 
moraii, ot burial places, and the kippaa, or fighting stages, of the 
Society Islands. 7th : As far as observation has gone, a belief, 
that the shape of the skull, and the angle of the face, in the mum- 
mies, (found in the west,) correspond with those of the living 
Malays. 

e taught by the European natural- 
erica differs, in any material point 
Had the Itohcrtsous, the Bufibna, 
md the other spcculBtora upon tht! 
American character, sod the villifiers of the American name, prcH 
cured the requisite information concerning the hemisphere lituated 
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weft of VLBy they would have discoyeied that the inhahitants of mt 
regions of Asia, to the numher of many millions, were of the $ame ' 
Ahod and lineage with the millions of America, whom they affect 
4o undervalue and despise. 

But notwithstanding the celehrity, founded on the great erudi- 
tion and critical research of Professor Mitchell, we cannot subscribe 
to this opinion respecting the red headed mummy now in the New- 
York Museum, found in a saltpetre cave in Kentucky. It is a well 
]QK>wn fact, that invariably all the nations of the cBrtb, who are of 
the swarthy or black complexion, have black eyes, together with 
black hair, either straight or curled. 

. But those nations beloDging to the white class, have a great va- 
liety of colour in their eyes ; as blue, light blue, dark Uue, gray^ 
black, and reddish, with many shades of variations, more than we 
have terms to expre/ss. Where this is so, the same variety exirts 
respecting the colour of the hair ; blacky white, auburn, and red. 
We are sure this is a characteristic of the two classes of mankind^ 
the dark and the white. If so, then the Kentucky body, found in 
the cave, is not of Malay origin, but of Scandinavian ; of whom,, 
as a nation, it is said that the predominant colour of the hair of the- 
head was red. 

And further, we object, that the traits of ancient population found 
In Canada, between Lakes Ontario and Erie, to be of Malay origin, 
but rather of Scandinavian also. Our reason is as follows : It is 
unreasonable to suppose the Malays, Australasian, and Polyneaaik 
nations of the islands of the Pacific, who were originally from the 
eastern coasts of China, situated in mild climates, should penetrate 
so far north as the countries in Canada, to fix their habitati<m8« 
But it is perfectly natural that the Scandinavian, the Welch, at 
the Scottish clans, all of whom inhabit cold, very cold countries^ 
should be delighted with such a climate, as any part of either Up- 
per or Lower Canada. 

And farther, as a reason that the Malay nations never inhabited 
any part of the Canadas, we notice, that in those regions there are 
found no traces of their peculiar skill and labour ascribed to them 
by Professor Mitchell, which are the great mounds of the west. In 
Canida we know not that any have been discovered. But other 
works, of warlike character, abound there in the form of long lines 
of defensive preparations, corresponding with similar works in the 
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msih of Europe, and in mimy places in the State of New-York, 
«nd in other Atlantic states, as before noticed. On which account, 
we do not hesitate to ascribe the ancient traits of a former civilized 
population, found between Lakes Ontario and Erie, to be of Euro*, 
jieaa, rather than of Malay origin. 



FURTHER REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OP HUMAN COMPLEX-* 

IONS. 

< • » 

As to the curiou9 subject of the different complexions of man) 
*^ I consider, 9ays Dr. Mitchell, the human family under three di- 
visions* 1st : The tawny man ; comprehending the Tartars, Ma- 
lays, Chinese, the American Indians, of every tribe, Lascars, and' 
other people of the same cast and breed. ? 

^^ 2d : The white man, inhabiting the countries in Asia and Eu-^ 
wj^j situated north of the Mediterranean Sea ; Mid, in the course 
of his adventures, settling all over the world. Among whom I re^. 
kon the Greenlanders, and the Esquimaux nations. 

^' 3d : The black man, whose proper residence is in the regions 
south of the Mediterranean, particularly toward the interior of Afri- 
ca. The people of Papua and Van Dieman's Land, seem to be of 
this class*" 

'^ It is generally supposed, and by many able and ingenious men, 
that external physical causes, and combination of circumstances, 
which they call cRmatey have wrought all these changes in the hu- 
man form " and complexion. '' I do not, however, think them ca- 
pable of explaining the differences which exist among the nations," 
on this principle. " There is an internal physical cause of the-, 
greatest moment, which has scarcely been mentioned. This is the 
generative influence. If by the act of modelling the constitution 
in the embryo and foBtus, a predisposition to gout, madness, scrofula, 
and consumption may be engenderedf we may radanally conclude, 
vidth the sagacious d'Azara, that the procreative power may itlio 
shape the natures, tinge the skin, and give other peculiarities to the 
form of man,^" — Ame. Antq-jp* 335 — 332. 
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But Mr. Volney, (see his View of America, page 407,) the 
FienchmaD, who, it is said, travelled far to the west to see the ex- 
tTMyrdinary sight of the man of nature, in his pnreness, unsophisti- 
cated by any Bible, or priestly influence, says, that the sole cause 
of the difference of human complexion, is the rays of the sun and 
dimates ; and that, " soon or late, it will be proved that the black- 
ness of the African has no other cause." 

To prove this, he tells us the story of his acquaintance with a fa- 
mous Indian chief, the Little Tortoise ; whose skin, he says, was as 
white as his own, where it had not been exposed to tlfe sun. Also 
that when he was among the Turks, he was of the same complex* 
km with the Turks, except along the upper part of his forehead, 
where the turban had screened the skin from the wind. 

He Isrther adds the story of the coloured man in yirginia, by 
name Henry Morse, who, a descendant, in -the third generation, of 
Congo parentage, became, in the course of six or seven years, eiH 
tirely white, with long sleek brown hair, like a European. If thii 
was so, all we can admit respecting it, is, that it was doubtless a 
diaorder of some sort, seated in the skin of his body, of a most for- 
tonate kind, rather than any predetermining principle in the air to 
ehange him white. 

This author informs us also, that a negro child is bom white, but 
gnnrs black within four and twenty hours. But we cannot avoid 
thidking his conclusions very singular, when we recollect that in 
the case of himself and Little Tortoise, the chief, that the air or 
climate caused them, otherwise white and fair, to become so brown 
and tawny ; while, in the case of the negro, Henry Morse, the 
aame climate caused him, in a short time, to become exceedingly 
wUte and fair. 

^ The child also bom whitCj of African parents, becoming black, 
in twenty-four hours ; surely this is a powerful climate^ if it is the 
$ok cause of the colour of the Ethiopean. We cannot subscribe to 
this gentleman's theory, nor to the theory of any of the same way 
of drinking ; for it is well known that the Indian blood, when mix- 
ed Krith the whitei); is equally inveterate, if not mojre so, to become 
erikdidiited by a course of time ; the sly Indian looking out, here 
an^there, for many generations. 

This idea of the three original complexions, black, tawny, and 
white, we have supposed was realized in the persons of Noah's 
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three sona, Shem, Ham and Japheth ; and altliougU Mr. Mitchell 
has Dot fimd on a starting place, he has, nevertheless, admitted the 
principle, and has refarrcd the cause of complexion and shape to 
the proerealive and generative act, excluding, totally, any influence 
which ctimalc or food may be sup^iosed to bave, as has been con- 
tended by many ; which, so far as we are able to understatid his 
toeaning, is referring the complexions of the humau race immedi- 
ately to the arbitrary act of God. To this doctrine 
dially subscribe ; hecaiiw it is so simple and natural, the very way 
in which the great Creator always works. First fising the Princi- 
pe of nature, as gravitation and motion, which keep ihe worlds in 
their courses. Were it not for these, all would stand still, and na- 
ture would die. Fire, in its endless variations, breathes through all 
matter, espauds the leaves of all forests, and odoms them with all 
flowers, gives motion to the air, which, in that motion, is called the 
winds of heaven. • 

Fire gives liquescency to the waters of the globe; were il not 
for this all fluids that now move over the earth in rivers, brooks, 
springs, or oceans, or passes by subterranean channels through the 
earth, or circulates in the pores of trees and herbage, with the wa- 
tery fluids of all animated life, would stand still, would congeal, 
would freeze to one universal mass of death. 

Also, in the secret embryo of earth's productions, as in all vege- 
tation, all animals, and all human bcin[;9, is hxed the principle of 
riarUty. Were it not for this, what vast confusion would ensue. 
If all human beings looked alike, and all human voices sounded 
alike, there would be an end lo society, to social order, to the dis- 
tinctions between friend and foe, relatives and strangers ; conver- 
sation would be misapplied, identity at an end, subjects of investi- 
gation and research, arts and science, could have no objects to lix 
upn ; such a state of things would be a fearful retrogade toward a 
state of insensibilily aud non-existence. 

And is it not also as evident that Ood has fixed, as well the se- 
cret principle which produces complevion, as it appears in an un- 
mixed state in the human subject, as that he has the other princi- 
ples just rehearsed, and equally as arbitrarily. Vegetation mixes, 
and in this way gives varieties in form, colour and flavor, not 
strictly ori^nal- Also the original complexions in their pure slate, 
of black, tatmy and while, have also by mixtures produced their 
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varieties ; bat at the outset, in the embryoy there must be a first 
predisposing principle to each of these complexions, fixed on a moige 
permanent basis than that of food and climate ; or else food and 
climate, after these had made a white race of men, or a tawny 
race, black, might be expected in due time, if removed to a climate 
favoring, to change them all back again, as at first ; but this is con- 
trary to all experience on the subject^ in all ages and climates of 
the earth. Therefore we fix on the idea of a first principle, placed 
in the generative powers of the sons of Noah, from whom their se* 
vend progenies derived the black, the red or tawny, and the white, 
in all the simplicity and beauty of natural operations. 



FURTHER REMARKS RESPECTING HUMAN COMPLEXION WITH 

OTHER INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 

In another communication, which in part was on the same sub- 
ject, tliough addressed to the secretary of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, Dr. Mitchell, says, '^ In that memoir (alluding to the 
one addressed to De Witt Clinton,) I maintained the doctrine, that 
there were but three original varieties of the human race, the tawny 
man, the white man, and the black ; a division which I am pleased 
to observe, the incomparable author of the Animal Kiugdom has 
adopted in France. The former of these seems to have occupiedy 
in the earliest days, the plain watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, while the white Arab, as he has sometimes been called, 
was found in the regions north of the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
sable Arab, or negro, inhabited to the south of that expanse of 
water. 

Of the brown, or tawny variety, are the eastern Asiatics, and 
western Americans, divisible into two great stocks, or genealogies; 
first, those in high latitudes, whom I eall Tartars; and, secondi 
those who inhabit low or southern latitudesy whom I consider as 
Malays. I am conYinced that terms, Tutar aiid Malay, for the 
present purposes of reasoning, are efuaI^,jqK|lieabIe to the two 
great ccmtmento^ and tfaat,vith th^ez«^j|^oCj^ jif^f^ ?if^Vf^ 
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in Papua, and a few other places, the Ishaiiera in the Pacific are 

My obsPrvBtioiiN led nie, several years ago, lo [he conclusion, that 
the two great coiilineots, Asia and AmericQ, were peopled by simi- 
lar races of men ; and that America, as well as Asia, hud Us Tar- 
tars in the north, and its Malays in the south. America has had 
her Scythians, her Alaus, and her Huns ; but there has been no his- 
torian to record their fortniduble migrations, and llieir burbaroui 
achievements: how httle of past events du we know. 

Since the first publication of my sentiments on this subject, at 
home, they have been published in several plHces abroad. Mr. E. 
Salverte, editor of the Bibliotheque Universelle, has printed them 
at Geneva, in Switzerland, with a learned and elaborate comment. 
The Monthly Magazine of London, contains an epitome of the 
tame. 

The comparison of the language spoken by these Asiatic and 
American nations, colonies and tribes, respectively, was begun by 
our learned fellow citizen, the late Dr. B S. Barton. The work 
has been continued by the Adelangs and Valer, distinguished phi- 
lologista of Germany. Their profound inquiry into the structure of 
language and the elemenla of speech, embraces a more correct and 
condensed body of information, concerning the original tongues of 
the two Americas, than was ever compiled and arranged before. 
Their Mithridales surpasses all similar performanceh that have ever 
been achieved by man. 

One of my intelligent correspondents, who has surveyed with his 
own eyes, the region watered by the Ohio, wrote me very lately 
a letter containing the following paragraph : 

" I have adopted your theory respecting the Malays, Polynesians 
and Alteghanians. This last nation, so called by the Lenm-latapi, 
orpriraitive slock of our hunting Indians, was that which inhabited 
the United Stales, before the Tartar tribes came and destroyed 
them, and who erected the mounds, works, fortifications and tem- 
ples of the western country. This historical fact is now proved 
beyond a doubt, by the traditions of the Leniti-lenapi Indian, pub- 
lished by Heckewelder, in the work issued by Ihe Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia. I may add, that Mr. Clifford, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has proved another identity between the Allegha- 
Dians and Mexicans, by ascertaining that many supposed fortifier- 
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tions were tcmiJes ; pardculaH;^ that of Circleville, in Ohio, where 
human ucrificeB were one of their ritea. He has discovered their 
umilarity mth the aocient Mexican temples described by Hum- 
boldt, and has esamioed the bones of victims in heaps, the shells 
used in sacied rites, as in India, and the idol of baked clay, cou- 
Hsting of three heads." 

Thifi opinion of human sacrifices was fully confirmed by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Manuel Liea, during the summer uf ISIB. He» on 
his return from the trading posts on the Upper Missouri, informed 
his fellow citizenB at Si. Louis, that the Wolf tribe of the Pawnee 
Indians yet followed the custom of immolatiDg human victims. 
He purchased a Spanish prisoner, a boy about ten years old, whom 
they intended to offer asa sacrifice to the Great Star; and they did 
put to death, fay traDsfixiog on a sharp pole, as an offering to the 
object of their adoration, the child of a Faddo woman, who, being 
s captire herself, and devoted to that sanguiuary and horrible death, 
had made her escape on horsefaack, leaving her new bom oSspring 
behind. 

Tlie triad, or trinity of heads, instantly brings to mind a rimilai 
article figured by the Indiana <f Asia, and described by Mr. Mca- 
rice in his Oriental Researches. 

I received, a short time unce, directly from Mexico, serenl 
|neces of cloth, painted in the manner that historians have often re- 
presented. I find the material in not a nugle instance to be cotton, 
as has been usually affirmed. There is not a thread iudicatmg the 
use of the spinning wheel, nor an intertezture showing that the 
loom or shuttle was employed. In strictneSB, therefore, there is 
neither cotton nor cloth in the manufacture. The fabrics, on the 
contrary, are uniformly composed of pounded bark, probably of the 
mulberry tree, and resembles the bark cloths prepared to this day, 
in the Friendly and Society islands in the Pacific Ocean, as neariy 
as one piece of linen or one blanket of wool resembles another. 

I derive this conclunon fiom a oomparison of tbe aeveral aorta of 
Rooda. They hare fceen examined together by sevend ezoeilent 
Jodgea* For, at a meeting of the New-Yoik Lileraiy and I^iilo- 
sopbicat Society,iu February, 1619, 1 laid these specimens of bark 
eloth, with their rei^ctive cotorings and paintings, from Mexico, 
Olaheite, and Totlg&taboo, upon tbe tuble, for the examinatioiitilf 
the members. All were satisfied Uiat there was a most strikin 
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nultitude among tbe several articles. Not only the fabric but the 
colours, and tbe materials of wbich they apparently consisted, as 
well as tbe probable manner of putting them on, seemed to me 
■Strong proofs of the sameness of origin, in the different tribes of a 
people working in the same way, and retaining a sameness in their 
arts of making a thing, which answers the purpose of paper, of cloth 
tad a material for writing and painting upon. 

Soon after the arrival of these rolls from New-Spain, filled with 
hieroglyphics, and imitative characters, I received a visit from three 
naHves of South America, born at St. Bias, just beyond the isthmus 
of Darien, near the equator. They were of the Malay race, by their 
phyaognomy, form, and general appearance. Their dark brown 
skins, their thin beards, the long, black, straight hair of their heads, 
their small hands and feet, and their delicate frame of body, all 
concur to mark their near resemblance to the Australasians ; while 
the want of high cheek bones, and little eyes, placed wide apart, 
distinguished them sufficiently from the Tartars. Other similtudes 
exist. The history of M. de la Salle's last expedition, and dis- 
coveries in North America, as contained in the second volume of 
his Travels. ^^ After travelling over plains, and sometimes across 
torrents, we arrived in the midst of a very extraordinary nation, 
called the Biscatonges, to whom we gave the name of weepers, in 
regard that upon the first approach of strangers, all these people, 
men as well as women, usually fell a weeping most bitterly. 

That which is yet more remarkable, and perhaps very reasonable 
in that custom, is that they weep much more at the birth of their 
children, than at their death ; because the latter is esteemed only 
by Aem as it were a journey or voyage, from whence they may 
return after the expiration of a certain time ; but they look upon 
their nativity as an inlet into an ocean of dangers and misfortunes. 
Compare this with a passage in the Terpsichore of Herodotus, who 
flourished about 450 years before Christ, chap. 4th, where, in de- 
scribing the Thracians, he observ^es, '^ that the Trausi have a gen- 
eral uniformity with the rest of the Thracians, (a branch of the 
most ancient Greeks,) except what relates to the birth of their 
children, and burial of their dead. On the birth' of a child, it is 
j^aoed in the midst of a circle of its relations, who lament aloud 
the evib wbidiy u a human being, he must necessarily undergo ; 
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•U of which supposed evils, they particularly enumerate to the duU^ 
though it understand it not." — Beloe^s tranBlaiioh. 

To find a custom among one of the Indian nations, in Americm^ 
which so strikingly agrees with that of the Thracian, a branch of 
the most ancient Greek people, who existed many hundred yean 
before Christ, is very extraordinary, and would seem to justify a 
belief that we have the descendants of the Greeks in our western 
forests ; which also argues that the ancestors of the tribe having 
this curious custom, came early to America, or they could not have 
so perfectly retained this practice, in their wanderings over Asia, 
who would have inevitably lost their ancient manners, by amalga- 
mations. • We have before shown, in this work, that Greeks visited 
South America, in the time of Alexander the Great, who for aught 
that can be objected, may have left a colony, and the BUcaUmg^ut 
may be their descendants. 

<' There is an opinion among the Seneca nation of the Iroquois 
confederacy, to this day, that eclipses of the sun and moon are da«- 
sed by a Manitau, or bad Spirit, who mischievously intercepts the 
light intended to be shed upon the earth and its inhabitants. Upon 
such occasions, the greatest solicitude exists. All the individuals 
of the tribe feel a strong desire to drive away the demon, and to 
remove thereby the impediment to the transmission of luminous 
rays. ¥<x this purpose, they go forth, and by crying, shouting, 
drummiog, and the firing of guns, endeavour to frighten him, and 
they never fail in their object, for by courage and perseverance, 
they infallibly drive him off. His retreat is succeeded by a return 
of the obstructed light. Something of the same sort is practised 
mong the Chippeways, when an eclipse happens, llie belief 
among them is, that there is a battle between the sun and moon, 
which intercepts the light. Their great object, therefore, is to stop 
the fighting, and to separte the cambatants. They think these 
ends can be accomplished by withdrawing the attention of the ccm- 
tending parties from each other, and diverting it to the Chippeways 
themselves. They accordingly fill the air with noise and outcry. 
Such sounds are sure to attract the attention of the warring powers. 
Their philosophers have the satisfaction of knowing that the strife 
never lasted long after their clamour and noisy operations began. 
Being thus induced to be peaceful, the sun and moon separate, and 
light is restored to the Chippeways. 
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r Now it if reported, on the authority of one of the Jesuit fathers 
of the French mission in, India, that a certain tribe or people, whom 
he visited there, ascribed eclipses to the presence of a great dragon. 
This creature, by the interposition of his huge body, obstructed 
the passage of the light to our world ; they were persuaded they 
could drive him away by terrifying sounds, in which they were al- 
ways successful, as the dragon soon retired in great alarm, when 
the eclipses immdiately terminated. 

The manner of depositing the bodies of distinguished persons af- 
ter death, is remarkable. Among the tribes inhabiting the banks 
of .the Columbia river, which empties into the Pacific Ocean, in la- 
titude 47 degrees north, and in some of those which live near the 
waters of the Missouri, the dead body of a great man is neither 
consumed by fire, nor buried in the earth, but it is placed in his 
canoe, with his articles of dress, ornament, war, and hunting, and 
suspended in the canoe, between two trees^ to putrify in the open 
air. The custom of exposing bodies to decomposition above ground, 
in the moraisj or places of deposit for the dead, among the Polyne- 
sians, will immediately occur to every reader of the voyages made 
within ihe last half century, through the Pacific Ocean for the pur- 
poses of discovery. 



CANNIBALISM IN AMERICA. 

• 
The practice of cannibalism exists in full force, in the Fegee 

islands. A particular and faithful account of it is contained in the 
14th volume of the Medical Repository, chaps. 1^09, and dl5. The 
History of the five Indian nations dependant upon the government 
of New-York, by Dr. Golden, page 185 — 6, shows that the fero- 
cious and vindictive spirit of the conqueror led him occasionally to 
feast upon his captive. The Ottawas having taken an Iroquois 
prisoner, made a soup of his flesh. The like has been repeatedly 
done since, on select occasions, by other tribes. Govemour Cass, ^^ 

of Michigan, informed me, that among the MlAnis, there was a ^P^ 
standing committee,- consisting seven warriors, whose buriness it > 
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« 

WM to perfonn the man eating reqoired by public authoritj. Tbe 
last of their cannibal feasts was on the body of a white man, of 
Kentucky, about forty years ago. The appoiAtment of the oom- 
mittee to eat human flesh, has since that time, gradually become 
obsolete ; but the oldest and last member of this cannibal 80cietji» 
well remembered, and died only a few years ago. 

A very circumstantial description of a cannibal feast, where a 
soup was made of the body of an Englishman, at Michilimackinack^ 
about the year 1760, is given by Alexander Henry, Esq., in his 
book of travels through Canada and the indian territories. In that 
work it is stated that man eating was then, and always had been, 
practised among the Indian nations, on returning from war, or on 
overcoming their enemies, for the purpose of giving them courage 
to attack, and resolution to die." — Medical Repository^ vol. 14^ pp. 
261, 262. 

As extraordinary as this may appear, we are informed by Banm 
Humboldt, in his personal narrative, that 'Mn Egypt, in the 13th 
century, five or six hundred years ago, the habit of eating human 
flesh pervaded all classes of society. Extraordinary snares wefe 
spread, for physicians in particular. They were called to attend 
persons who pretended to be sick, but who were only hungry, and 
it was not in order to be consulted, but devoured." 

Situated west, north-west, and south-west, of North America, 
in the Pacific Ocean, are a vast number of islands, scattered over 
all that immense body of water, extending in groups quite across to 
China, along the whole Asiatic coast. The general character of 
these islanders is similar, though somewhat diversified in language, 
in complexion are much the same, which is copper, with the ex* 
ception only of now and then people of the African descent, and 
those of the Japan islands, who are white. 

By examining Morse, we find them in the practice of sacrificing 
human beings, and also of devourieg them, as we find the savages 
of America were accustomed to do from time immemorial ; baring 
but recently suspended the appalling custom. 

From this similarity, an account of which, however, might be ex- 
tended in detail, to a vast amount, existing between these islanders, - 
and the disinterred remains of the exterminated nee, who, as it 
is supposed, builtjnost of the works of the west, it is infiened 
they axe Oe ssme. Their epmpler- mamien apee, at die 
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prescDl time, witb the people of these islands ; we mean those of 
the Malay race, yet remftining in Sonth America, in their native 
stale of sociely- 

Also the nalives of the Caribbean islands ia the Caribbean Sea, 
which is the same with llie Galf of Mexico, only (his sea is at the 
southern estremity of ihe Gulf, are of the same race, who, in their 
migrations from the Pacific Ocean, have peopled many parts of the 
South and North American continent, ihe remains of whom are 
found on those islands, as well as among the unsubdued nations in 
the woods of Soutli America- 
It is doubtless a fact, that the earliest tribes who separated from 
the immediate regions about Ararat, pissed onward to the east, 
across the countries now called Persia, Butharia, and the Chinese 
empire; till I hey reached the sea, or Pacific Ocean, opposite the 
American continent • 

Prom thence, in process of time, on account of an increase of po- 
pulation, ihey left the main continent, in search of the islands, and 
passing from one group to another, till all those islands became 
peopled, and until they reached even the western coast of not only 
South but North America. 

At the same lime, tribes from the same region of Arrarat, travelled 
westward, passing over all Europe and southward, filling the re- 
gions of Africa, and the iiilands in the Atlantic Ocean opposite the 
coasts of South and North America, till they also reached the main 
land, meeiing iheir fellows, after having each of them circumam- 
bulated half of the earth. 

And having started from the regions of Arrarat and the tower of 
Babel, with languages differing oqe from another, and having also 
in process of lime, acquired liabila, arising from differences of cir- 
cumstances, mostly dissimilar one from the other, wars for the mas- 
tery the most dreadful must have ensued, each viewing the others 
ts intruders, from whence they knew not. This is evident from 
the traditions of the itihabilants of the two Americat; some Iribea 
pointing to the tasl, others to the icesf , and others again to the north, 
u the way from whence their ancestors came. 

According to Clavigero, the naturalist, the ancestors of the na- 
tions which peopled Anohuac, now called New Spain, might have 
passed from the northern countries of Europe, (lo fiorway,) to the 
northern parts of America, on the coast of Labrador, which i» called 
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Bridih America aod Cusda; al§o from the moit eutem-putoof 

A^s to the most western parts of Ameiica. Thii coiielildan Is 
founded od the coDstaDt and general Iradilion of those nations, 
which unaDimously say, that their ancestors came into Anahuac, 
or Xew-Spain, from the countries of the north and northneet. This 
tradition is confirmed by the remains of many ancient edifices, 
built by those people in their migrations. Id a journey made by 
the Spaniards in 160G, more than two hundred years since, from 
New-Meiico to the nver which they call Tizan, six hundred miles 
from Anahuac, towards the northwest, they found there some large 
edifices, and met with some Indiana who »poke the Hexican lan- 
guage, and who told them that a few days journey from that river, 
towards the north, was the kingdom of Tolan, and many other in- 
faibiled places, from whence the Mexicans migrated. In fact, the 
whole population of Abahunc have usually affirmed that towards 
the north were the kingdoms and provincei of Tolan. Aztalan. Cs- 
pallan, end several others, which are all Mexican names, now so de- 
signated ; but were we to trace these names to their origin, they 
wonld be found to be of Mongol or Mogul origin from Asia. Bo- 
tnrjni, or Boulerone, a learned antiquarian of Paris, of the 17th 
century, says, that in the ancient paiotiiigs of the Tallecaa, a nation 
of Mexico, or more anciently called Anahuac, was represented the 
migrations of their ancestors through Asia, and the northern coun- 
triea of America, until they csteblished themselves in the country 
. of Tolan— AfoTje,;). 618. 

This river Tizan is, unquestionably, the river Columbia, which 
belongs to the territory owned by the United Slates, bordering on 
the coast of the Padfic, in latitude 47 degrees north ; which ffoif 
Anahuac, in Mexico, it juit ahont that distance (600 miles) ; and 
this river being the only one of much rize emptying into the ses on 
that side of the Rocky monntains, between Ibe latititnde vt Mexico 
and the latitude nt the month of die CdnmUs, is the reaam why 
that river ina| 
TizB 

kingdoms and provinces ofTi'T i' 
were probably in the latitude 
Stat«a' lands west of the S»cl- 
giant 
thi 
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Missouri, Illinois, Northwestern Territory, Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
lissippi, and so on to the Gulf of Mexico, 

Allliough those kingdoms and provinces spoken of by the natives 
or Tizan, to these Spanish adventurers, had many hundred years 
before been vacated of their population and gcAodeur ; yet it was 
natural for them to retain the tradition of their numbers and extent; 
and to speak of them as then existing, which, as to latitude and lo- 
cation, vi-as true, although in a state of ruin, like the edifices at the 
Tizan, or Columbia- 

In an address delipered at New- York before the College of Phy- 
sicians, hy Dr. Mitchell, which relates to the migrations of Malaya, 
Tartars and Scandinavians, we have the folloiving. 

" A late German writer, Prof- Vater, has published, at Leipzig, 
a book on the population of America. He lays great stress on the 
tongues spoken by the aborigines, and dwells considerably! upon 
the unity pervading the whole of them, from Chili to the remotest 
district of North America, whether of Greenland, Chippewa, Dela- 
ware, Natick, Totauaka, Corn or Mexico. Though ever so singu- 
lar and diversified, nevertheless the same pecuharity obtains among 
them all, which cannot be accidental, viz : the whole sagacity of 
that people, from whom the construction of the American languages, 
and the gradual invention of their grammatical forms is derived, 
has, as it were, selected one object, and over thin dilHised such an 
abundance of forms, that one is astonished ; while. only the moat 
able philologist, or grammariaii of languages, by assiduous study, can 
obtain a general view thereof- 

" In substance, the author (Prof- Vater,) says, that through va- 
rious times and circumstances, this peculiar character b preserved. 
Such unity, such direction, or tendency, compels us to place the 
origin in a remote period, when one original tribe or people existed, 
whose ingenuity and judgment enabled them to excogitate oi invent 
such intricate formations of language as could not be effaced by 
thousands of years, nor by the influence of zones and climates- 

" Mr. Vater has published a large work, entitled Mithridatei, in 
which he has given an extensive comparison of all the Asiatic, Af- 
rican and American languages, to a much greater extent than wag 
done by our distinguished fellow citizen, Dr. Barton of Philadel- ^^^ 

phia, FrofessoT of Natural History. Mr. Vater concludes by ex- ^^^| 
pnsaing his desire to unravel the myateriet which relate to the new ^^H 
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and old contineDts ; at least to contribute the contents of his Toluone 
towards the commencement of a structure, which, out of the niiDS 
of dilacerated human tribes, seeks materials for an union of the 
whole human race in one origin ; which some have disputed, not- 
withstanding the plain statement of the Bible on that subject, 
which is a book entitled to the term antiquity^ paramount to all 
other records now in existence on the earth. 

^' What this orif^inal and radical language was, has very lately 
been the subject of inquiry by the learned Mr. Mathieu, of Nancy, 
in France. The Chevalier Valentine, of the order of St. Michael, 
renewed by Louis XVllI. informs me that this gentleman has exa- 
mined Mr. Winthrop's description of the curious characters inscrib- 
ed upon the rock at Digbton, Massachusetts, as published in the 
transactions of the Boston Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
thinks them hieroglyphics, which he can interpret and explain ; 
and ascribes them to the inhabitants of the ancient Atlantic island 
of Plato, called by him Atalantis. Mr. Mathieu not only professes 
to give the sense of the inscription, but also to prove that the 
tongues spoken by the Mexicans, Peruvians, and other occidental 
or western people, as well as the Greek itself, with all its dialects 
and ramifications, were but derivations from the language of the 
fftmUite Atalantians of the island of Plato." — jS^ee pitge 80, ^c 



ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF 

AMERICA. 

Fk9t Letter to Mr, ChampoUion^ on the Graphic Systems of America j 
and the Glyphs of Otolum or Palenque^ in Central Ainerica.^^'Bj 
C. S. Raffimesque. 

You have become celebrated by decyphering, at last, the glyphs 
and characters of the ancient Egyptians, which M your learned 
predecessors had deemed a riddle, and pronounced impossible to 
read. You first announced your discovery in a letter. I am going 
to follow your footsteps on another contintn^ and a theme equally 
obaeon; to mim bat yomidf eta I wUtm widi mam jmsmUgf 
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a purpOK >ad impoitnnce, sad 



Tellers on a subject so mu[;h alike 
ao similar to your osvu labors. 

I shall not enter at present into any very elaborate discussion- 
I shall merely detail, i?> a concise manner, the object and result of 
iny inquiries, so as to assert my claim to a discovery ol some im- 
portance in a philological and hiRlorical point of view ; which i*as 
announced as early as 182S iu some journals, (3 letters to Mr. M'- 
Culloh on (he American nations,) but not properly illustrated. 
Their full development would require a volume, like that of youn 
oD the Egyptian antiquities, and may follow this perhaps at some 
future time* 

It may be needful to prefix the following principles as guides to 
my researches, or results of my inquiries. 

1. America has been the Tand of false systems; all those made 
in Europe on it are more or less vain and erroneous- 

2. The Americans were equal in antiquity, civilization and sci- 
ences to the nations of Africa and Europe ; like them the children 
of the Asiatic nations. 

3. It is false that no American nations had systems of writing, 
glyphs and letters. Several had various modes of perpetuating 
ideas. 

4- There were several such graphic ayslems in America to ex- 
press ideas, all of which find equivalents in the east cpntinent. 

5. They may be ranged in twelve series, proceeding from the 
most simple to the most comples- 

l»t Senei. — Pictured symbols or glyphs of the Toltecas, Artecas, 
Huaztecas, Skeres, Ponos, Sec Similar to the first symbols of the 
Chinese, invented by Tien-hoang, before the flood and earliest 
Egyptian glyphs. 

2d Series. — Outlines of figures or abridged symbols and qlyphs, 
expressing words or ideas, used by almost all the nations of North 
and South America, even the most rude. Similar to the second 
kind of Egyptian symbols, and tbe tortoise letters brought to China 
by the Longma (dragon and horse) nation of barbarous horsemen, 
under Sui-gin. 

3d Series. — Quipos or knots on strings used by the I'emviaas 
and several other South American nations. Similar to tbe third 
kind of Chinese glyphs introduced under Vrnff-ehing, and used 
ilso bv many nation:, of Afnca 

39 
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AA Series. — Wampums or strings of shells and beads, nsed by 
toRDy natioDS of North America. Similar to those used by some 
anueut or rude nations in ail the parts of the world, as tokens of 
ideas. 

blh Series. — Runic glyphs oi marks and notches on twigs or 
lines, used by several nations of North America. Condmilar to the 
runic glyphs of the Celtic and Teutonic nations. 

6jA Series- — Runic marks and dots, or graphic symbols, not on 
sttiDga nor lines, but in rows ; espreseing words or ideas; used by 
the ancient nations of North America and Mexico, the Talegas, Az* 
tecas, Natchez, Fowhatans, Tuscaioras, &c., and also the Muhiz- 
cas of South America. Similar to the ancient symbols of the Etrus- 
cans, Egyptians, Celts, kc. and the Ha-tu of the Chinese, invented 
by Tsang-hie, called also the Ko-tea-cha letters, which were in use 
in China till 827 before our era. 

^lh Series. — Alphabetical symbols, expressing syllables or sounds, 
not words but grouped, and the groups disposed in tows ; such is 
the graphic system of the monuments of Otolum, near Palenque, 
the American Thebes, Cousimilar to the groups of alphabetical 
symbols used by the ancient Lybians, Egyptians, Persians, and also 
the last graphic system of the Chinese, called Ventze, invented by 
See-hoang. 

6lh Series. — Cursive symbols in groups, and the groups in paral- 
lel rows, derived from the last, (which are chiefly monumental,) 
and used in the manuscripts of the Mayans, Guatamalans, &c. 
Consimilar to the actual cursive Chinese, some demotic Egyptian, 
any many modifications of ancient graphic alphabets, grouping the 
letters or syllables. 

9th Series. — Syllabic letters, expresdng eyl)ri>leB, not simfde 
sounds, and disposed in rows. Such is the Itte syllabic alphabet of 
the Cherokis, and many graphic inicripli(au .fbaiul in North aod 
South America. Similar to the syllabic alphabets of Asia, Africa 
and Polynesia. 

10(A Serins. — Alphabets oi graphic Ictten, eKpreesing simple 
sbunds and disposed in rows. Found iti many inscriptions, medals, 
and cmnsln North and South Ainrri4:a,at>d lately introduced every 
where b^titei EafOBBMi Mlalilifc ^JHflM'^'lllft alnt 
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nth Series* — ^AbreviatioDS, or letters standing for whole words, 
or part of a glyph and graphic delineation, standing and expressing 
the whole. Used by almost all the writing nations of North and 
South America, as well as Asia, Europe and Africa. 

. 12th Series* — ^Numeric system of graphic signs, to express num- 
bers. All the various kinds of signs, such as dots, lines, strokes, 
circles, glyphs, letters, &c., used by some nations of North and 
South America, as well as in the eastern continent. 

•In my next letter I shall chiefly illustrate the 7th and 8th series, 
80 as to decypher and explain one of the most curious and least 
known of the American modes of expressing and perpetuating ideas. 
I shall give a figure of a sample of those monumental symbols, with 
comparative figures of two alphabets of Africa, the nearest related 
to them, and where the elements may be traced, which are grouped 
in those glyphs. 

[The characters here presented are the glyphs alluded to by this 
author, formed from the combinations of the African and American 
letters, shown and treated upon at page 118 of this work. 












At die fint itftnee, the most cursory observer is impressed with the 
filet ct thdr Vkantm to die Chinese glyphs, which, in the Ian- 
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piagei in which lliey were or ere in use, is equivnleotlo the com- 
binalion of out letter when grouped so as to spell words, and show 
that America, in its earliest l)istory, wts not without il» literati, and 
means of improvement by Ibe use of letters, but was lost by meBiiB 
of reyolutionsasonce was the fate of the Soman empire. 

We have glanced at the following circumslnuce before, on page 
241 : we hope the reader will eKCuse its repetition, as we wish in 
this place to give the entire remarks of the author on this most in- 
teresting subject, the letters and glyphs of America] 

Some years ago, the Society of Geography, of Paris, offered a 
large premium for a voyage to Gualimala, and a Dew survey of the 
antiquities of Yucatan and Chiapa, chieHy those fifteen miles from 
Palenijue, which are wrongly called by that name. I have re- 
stored to them the true name of Otolum, which is yet the name of 
the stream running through the ruin^. I should have heen inclined 
to undertake this voyage and exploration myself, if the civil dis- 
cords of the country did not forbid it. My attention was drawn 
forcibly to this subject as soon as the account of those ruins, sur- 
veyed by Captain Del Rio as early as 1787, but withheld from the 
public eye by Spain, was published in 1S22, in English- 

This account, which partly describes the ruins of a stone city 75 
miles in circuit, (length 32 English miles, greatest breadth 13 
miles,) full of palaces, monuments, statues and inscriptions; one of 
the earliest seats of American civilization, shout equal to Thebes of 
Egypt, was well ealeutnled to insnin- nip with hopes that they 
would throw a great Ughlover .".i . 'len more pro- 

perly esamined. 
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the mtteritls now extant, wliidi have happily enabled me to do a 
gi«at deal, notwithalasding all their defects, and Ihiow some light 
oa that part of die' history of America. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
PkUofklfhia, January, 1832. 



7(Aular VietD of the American Generic Languages and Ori- 
ginal .Nations, by the same Author. 
One of the most glaring errors of speouUtive philosophers on the 
snbject of America, is found in their assertion that American lan- 
guages and natiixia ere multiplied beyond conception, and cannot 
be reduced to order. This misconception arose from a superficiid 
knowledge of the matter, and a wish to assert extraordinary things. 
If the same wish had been evinced respecting Europe, they could 
have fonnd 60 languages and nations in France, and 100 in Italy, 
by conrideiing the various provincial French and Italian Dialects, 
M so many languages, since many of them cannot be understood 
by the respective provincials of the same country. And each pro- 
Tinctal group would be a nation, since languages disduguish na> 
tions. 

Even Balbi, after reducing the 1500 or 1800 supposed American 
hagnages and tribes to 422, has not attempted to class them except 
geognf^eally. I made the attempt ever since 1824 in the Cia- 
rianati Literary Gazette, and have since corrected my classiflca- 
Ikn, nduciDg the 1800 American Dialects to aboat 25 Generic 
Ingnages, which belong to the original nations of America, many. 

f which have yet as ranch affinity aa the Latin and Greek, or 

inglisb and German. 
f Thcj are the following, 14 from North and 11 from South Ame- 

1. Languages and Nalioiu oj North America. 
, UssiH, divided intQ about 30 Dialects and tribes; such aa 
■qalmaux, McEuts, Chngtch, Aleutian,^ Chuchi, be. spoken all 
I Boreal America, fram Bering strait and Alaska to Labrador 

Uhlertiind tribes; Huron, Onondanga,Sene- 
"uMffenny, JLc. extending from the Padfie 
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3. Lekap, nearly 250 dialects and tribes ; such as Chinnc, Dia- 
Mb, Algk-, Shawao, Miami, Micmec, Mobegao, NaotJco, Pow- 
hatao, &c. extending from the Columbia river on the Pacific oeeui 
to Hudson bay, New England and Florida. 

4. Wacash, about GO dialects and tribes; Atnah, Chopunisb, 
Colacfa, Chingita, &c. spoken from Califorua to latitude 55 in the 
northwest coast of America. 

B. Skekeh, above 135 dialects and tribes ; Panis, Sens, Pakis, 
Lepan, Shoshoni, Opata, Uchis, Poyay, &e. eitending from Slave 
lake to California, Texas, Florida, aud Honduras. 

8. Nachez, nearly 75 dialects and tribes; Cado, Yataaih, Wo- 
COTi, Cuza, Calaba, &c. extending from Sinaloa in the West to 
Carolina in the East. 

7. Cap AHA, about 50 dialects and tribes; Washasha, Yataai, 
Oto, Ocbagra, Dacota, &c. extending fiom the head of MiHUuri 
river to the Wabash and Arkanzas rivers. 

8. Chactau, above 40 dialects and tribes ; Cbicasa, Tazu, Coroa, 
Hnmah, Muskolgih, Seminole, &c. extending from Texas to Flo- 
rida. 

9. Otalv, about 35 dialects and tribes ; Tsuluki or Cherokeea, 
Tall^ha, Talahiiicas, Talahasi, &c. extending from the Alleghany 
iDOiintaiDB to the mountains of Mexico. 

10. Atalan, about ^5 dialects and tribes ; Tala or Tarasca, Ma- 
talao, Tulan, Tecas, Tolbau, Colima, Tarabumara, &c. extending 
from New Mexico to Michuacan, and Nicaragua- 

11- OroMr, about 20 dialects and tribes; Miges, Dotami, Ma- 
zahuy, he. extending from Arkanzas to Mexico. 

12. Aztec, about 30 ilialecis and tribes ; Tolteca, Olmeca, Cora, 
Pipil, &c. extending from Mexico to Nicaragua. 

13. Maya, about 40 dialects and tribes; Huazleca, Poeoncht, 
Guichi, &c. extending from Texas, to Yucatan and Gualimata. 

14. Cmontal, about 50 dialects and tribes ; Tzeadal, Cholea, 
Locae, Lencas, Zoquea, Quelen, Chiapan, fcc. extendiiig fiom 
Cbiapa to Panama. ' <" 

3. Languages and Naiiorn of South J 

16. ARUAC.baviiii; iiL^nrly inn :'■'. ' . 

tian,' Cuban, yiii.-»\aM, ^^Mi, 
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goes, &C.C. extending from the islands of Bahama and Cuba, to Coro, 
Cumaaa, Guyana and Brazil. 

16. Calina, about 122 dialects aDd tribes; Carib, Galibi, Yaoy, 
Tamanac, Guariras, Gotos, Cbayraas, Gutacaa, lie, spread from the 
Carib islande to Darien, Oronoco, Guyana and Brazil. 

17. PuRis, about 90 dialects and tribes ( Maypuria, Acbaguas, 
Coropos, Camacan, Paresis, Farias, &c. estendiDg from Paria and 
the Oroooco to Brazil aud Paraguay. 

18. Yarura, about 25 dialects and tribes ; Betoy, Ayrico, Ele, 
Yaros, Charua, Ozomaca, Gauna, &c. spread from the rivei On>< 
noco to the river Parana and Popayan. 

19- CuNA, about 25 dialects and tribea ; such as Uraba, Darien, 
Cunacuna, Ghoco, Cocinas, &c. spread from Panama to Coro and 



20. Mayna, about 60 dialects ind tribes ; Yameoa Amaonos, 
Maooa, Cauchas, Panos, Managua, Solimos, Aguaoos, &c. spread 
from Popayan and Quito to the Maranon and Parana. 

21. Maca, about 100 dialects and tribes; Muhizca, Yuncas, 
Zamuca, Pancha, Moxos, Otomacas, Toa, Pinoco, ChacO) &C 
spreading throughout South America from Cundinamarca to Peru 
and Brazil. 

22. GuARANi, nearly 300 dialects and tribes; Tupi, Omagua, 
Cocama, Guayana, Payagua, &c. spread throughout Brazil, and from 
the Andes to the Atlantic sea, as far south as Buenos Ayres. 

23. Maran, about 50 dialects and tribes; Quichua, Aymaru, 
Muras, Marahas, Andoa, Moratas, Zapibo, Cuyaba, &c. spread 
from Peru in the west to Brazil in the east on both sides the Equa- 
tor. 

24. LuLE, about 25 dialects and tribes ; Vilela, Mocobi, Abipon, 
Toba, Atalala, &c. spread through Chaco, Tucuman ami Paraguay. 

25. Chili, about 20 dialects and tribes; Puelehe, Cbouos, 
Araucan, Tehuelet, Yacanac, Kemenel, &.c. spread all over Austral 
America from Chili to Magelania and Fuego islands. 

Even these 25 Languages and Oiiji;inal Nations may perhaps be 

reduced to 18 by more accurate investigation ; thus the 4th and 5tb 

may become united; as well as 6 and 8, '7 and 11, 9 and 10, ai 

^^|||F have considerable analogies. The same may happen in South 
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America with 15, 16 and 19, abo with 17, 18 and 20, wU^ mp^' 
proximate by gradual dialects. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 

Juiy4thy 1829. 

Remark. — The above was published in the Evening Post ; it ia 
BDW re-printed because it is the key to American Ethnology, Phi- 
tdogy and History ! The proofs would fill vdumes. It is results 
that analytical Sciences chiefly require. The wide extent of Na- 
tidiis 1, 2, 3, 12, 16, 16, 22, were already acknowledged : the oth- 
en depend on my researches, and are open yet to many improve*' 
Inents, nay, I have efiected some since 1829. 



The J^tlantic Nations of America: 

^e Ocean separating Europe and Africa from Ameciea is yet 
called the Atlantic ocean, our litoral states are called the Atlantie 
states. The Atlantes of North Africa who gave their name to the 
Atla^ mountains, and whose descendants exist there as yet under 
the names of Tuarics, Berbers, Shellub, Showiah, &c. were one of 

9 

the primitive nations of both continents. They came to America soon 
after the flood, if not before, colonised and named the Ocean and 
the islands in it, as well as America, which was called the GrbAt 
Atlantis, or rather ATALA, meaning the fni or motii lamd. 
This name is preserved in Hindu traditions. The Athmtes were 
not the only primitive colonists of America; but they were the 
most conspicuous and civilized. Their true name v^as Atalans. 
They may have been the founders of OtoIjUM and many other an- 
cient cities. Their descendants exat to this day in America, un- 
der the names of Talas or Tarascas, Atalalas, Matalans, Talegawis, 
Otalis or Tsulukis, Talahuicas, Chontalas or Tsendalas, &c. from 
Carolina to Guatimala. 

When Columbus discovered again America, be and the earliest 
explorers were Struck wiA the similarity between many Ameiicaii 
tribes, and the Guanches of the Canary islands, romains of the 
Oceanic Atlantes, in features, manners and speech. Whether the* 
Haytians, Cubans, and Aruacs were genuine Atlantes is rather-: 
d6ubtful, because their language is more akin to the Pelagic than " 
the Atlantic. But three at least out of the twenty-five original na* 
tions of America above enumerated may safelv be deemed ehiK 
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dren of the Atlantes- They are the niuth or Otalia, the tenth or 
Atalans, and the rourteenth or Chonlals- 

Thia could be proved in maoy ways, and by their languages 
pared with those of their African brethren, Tuarica, Guancbes, &c, 
a(ter a separation of several thousand years. But (he proofs wontd 
fiL a volume. 

Our actual Cherokis and alun tribes are the children of the first 
branch, named Otalis. This was their original name. Adair only 
100 years ago says that the genuine or upland Cherokis were cal- 
led Otalis, which name meant mountEiineers as in Africa, Ther 
call themaelves now Tsulukis. Our name of Cherokis is derived 
from the wotd Ohelakis, name of a tribe. They have not the 
sound of R in their speech. Only one tribe substitutes R to L- 
Tho interesting history of this nation shall deserve our attention 
hereafter. The Choulal branch or nation will come under notice 
in investigating the antiquities of Ololum or Palenque. It remains 
here to survey the genuine branch of AtalaKS, eldest perhaps of 
the American Atlantes. 

Among this, the best known (and yet hardly known) are the 
Tarascas of Michuacan, in West Mexico; the hrave nation that 
first asserted the late Mexican independence. Their true name is 
Tala, and Tala, s, ca, meaning Tala sdf, the, or, in our idiom, 
(Ae veryself Tala- They have no r in their speech, and this name 
was changed by the Othomis and Mexicans into Taeascas. See 
grammar of their language by Basaleu que', Mexico, 1714- 

From this interesting little work, some other account from Vater, 
and the Spanish writers, we learn something of their language 
which is yet spoken and maybe thoroughly studied. We also 
learn that they formed a powerful and civilized kingdom, indepen- 
dent of Mexico, al the Spanish invasion, which became the ally of 
the Spaniards, but was by them subdued by treachery and infa- 
mous conduct. But we learn very little of their previous history: 
and the little known is buried in untranslated Spanish books. It 
is by their language that we can hope to trace their origin and most 
remote history. Languages tio not He, says Home Tooke. They 
reveal what time has buried in oblivion. 

We shall therefore give some account of it, that the learned oi 
r?urioui may study its affinities. So far as we have done so alrea- 
dy, we have been struck with its evident analogy with the Atlan- 
40 
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tic, Coptic, Pelagic, Greek, Latin aod Italian laoguages of Afrlcm 
and Europe, both in ^vo^ds and structure, iu spite of s Beparation of 
nme thousand yenrs. 

This language is rich, beautiful, and highly complex. It amal- 
gamatea particles to modify (he words, aa iu Italian, l^e verba 
have fifteen roodificatioDs, as in Italian, or nearly so; they can be 
compounded as in Greek. It admits of all the Greek rhetorical 
figures. The plural is formed by x. It has nearly all the Euro- 
pean vocal sounds except/ aud r ; also no ^i, and no ti; bat it haf 
three sibilant U, Iz and Ith. 

The analogies with the Italian are striking in the followiDg 
pbiues, end some even appear with the Saxon English. 
Italian, 



Engliih. 
1. Thou 
S. Was (wast) 
8. Thou who 

1. I 

2. Was 

3. I who 

4. Loved 



Tola. 
Thu 
Esca 
Tbuqui 

Vandahaca 



Tu 

Sei (fosti) 
Tuehe 

Favelasti 



Esca Sei (fui) 

Hiquinini lo che 

Pamphzahaca Amai 



Node 
Amico (savio) 



1. Is not ?foxas 

2. So wise Mimixcti 

3. As I Isqui hi 
The following vocabulary of 85 words, gives a fair sample of the 

language. The affinities with the Pelagic and its children, Greek, 
Latin, Etruscan and ItaUan, are marked by the letter P ; those with 
the Atlantic dialects of Africa, with thb letter A. They amount to 
60 oat of 85 with the Pelagic, or 60 per cent, of analogy ; and to 
38 out of 65 with the Atlantic, or 51 per cent- These are striking 
facts, deserving attention, in spite of the unbelief of 
or lazy philosophers or historians, who neglect or disbelive then 
evident proofs. The sixteen English affinities are marked, 
asterisk. The orthography is, of course, Spa&i^. 

EngUth. l^la. Hur r„\ Ttaio. 

Water Ama, Mi ' :. i i u, ccfae, 

Fire Pa, »ep. A. P. 
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English. 


Tola. 


English, 


Tola. 


Stone 


Tzacapu^ampsin,A.P Thine 


Thuicheveri 




Cuiri, A. 


You 


Thucha 


Men 


Puecha, P. 


Yours 


Thuchaveri 




Marin, P. 


We 


Hucha 


Dog 


Vichu, A. 


Ours 


Huchaveri 


Mountain* 


Vata, A. 


This 


I, P. 


Star 


Hosqua 


These 


Ix 


Day 


Vina, P. 


That 


Inde, ima 


Night 


Ahchiurl, tzire 


Mine, own 


Huchevi 


Heaven* 


Parini, avandu, A. P 


. Be 


E, A. P. 


House* 


0, chao, P. A. 


To be 


Eni, A. P. 


Father* 


Tata, A. P. 


I am 


Ehaca, A. P. 


Mother 


Nana, P. 


Is* 


Esti, A. P. 


Handy arm 


I Cu, xu, A. 


Was 


Esca, A. P. 


Foot 


Du,A. 


Place* earth Can, haca, A. P. 


Head 


T8i,P. 


King 


Irecha, A. P. 


Mouth* 


Mu, A. P. 


Kingdom 


Arikeve, P. 


Beard 


Hapu, P. 


Name 


Acan, guriqua 


End, tail 


Yara, P. 


Fish 


Mechoa, P. 


One 


Mah 


City* 


Fatziza, P. 


Alone 


Mahco 


Deer 


Taximaroa 


Ten 


Xam, P. 


Festival 


Metotes, P. 


Much 


Cani, A. 


To give 


Inspeni 


Priest* 


Amheri, P. 


To write 


Carani, P. 




quinametin 


To say 


Harani, P. 


God 


Tucapacha, A. 


To hold 


Uhcamani 


Just 


Casipeti 


To wash 


Hopo 


Good 


Amhaqueti 


To think 


Hangue, P. 


Wise, friend Mimi, P. A. 


To take 


Piran, P. 


Litde 


Caxeti 


To come 


Hurani, P. Tirovi 


Tree 


Emba, ches, A. P. 


Food 


Caro, aqua, P. A. 


Bttk 


Chucari, P. 


Drink 


Itsima, A. 


terf 


Zahcuri 


Handsome 


Tzitzis, A. . 


Bcead 


Curinda, A. 


Living 


Tzipeti, P. 


Colopi* 


Chafa, P.. 


To live 


Tzipeni 


Fltfa 


Pe,P. 


Singer 


Pireti, P. 


SppA 


1 Cntsa 


To sing 


Pireni 




*:JE!|^praqua,P. 


Not* 


Noxas, p. A* 
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KngHili. Tola. Engliih. Tata. 

Evil Sisraaraqui, bimboo Like," ta iKqui, P. 

Post Xu, A. Love Pampzi, P 

Seir* S, P. Speech Vanda, P 

I, me* Hi, P. A- Who, whom Qui, P. 

Mywlf His, P. A The Ca 

Thou* Tbu, P. 



On the Zapolecas, and other Tribes of the .State of Oaxaca. 
By C. S. RAFiNEsttrE. 

It is to be regretted that the author of the notice ou the Zapote- 
«4 of OftxacB, and their temple of Mictla, inserted ia the Septem- 
ber No. of the Journal of Geology, has remained anonymous : hav- 
ing stated some Dew historical facts, he ought to have given his 
nume, since he has quoted no authority. For instance to what ati- 
tbor had he access to for the names of ttie two last kinga of the 
Zapotecas, Cosi-foeza and Coai-xopul When did they cease to 
rule, and is there a longer list of these kiugs ? 

Some account of these kings and their deeds, as well as the Za- 
poteca language, which is hardly known, would have been moro 
acceptable to the learned, than the notice on Mictla, called Mitla 
by Humboldt, and already described by him, with a figure. Even 
die true name of the Zapotecas in their own language is unknown, 
that name being merely a nickname given them by their foee, the 
Aztecai or Mexicaqs : it means Apple-people, Tecas [people) and 
Zapo, or Zap'jtl, a generic name for apples. (Tl added to words 
answers in Azteca to our article the.) It ia by tbeae nicknames 
tbeit the American tribes have been disfigured and swelled beyond 
tmth- The first inquiry in their history is to ascertain ther true 
national name, which is often no easy task- 

My autharities for the following nceouDl are, Herrera's History 
of JSpanieh America from 14^3 Id llMf Uarcta'^ Origm dclcw In- 
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^08j Laet, Clavigero, Humboldt, Diaz, Vater, Siguenza, Acosta, 
Torquemada, Touron^ Alcedo, &c. i 

Oaxaca is a fine province, (now state,) south of \^racruz, and 
southeast of Mexico. It was forxned in 1580 by the union of the 
two provinces of Zapotecas and Miztecas, the name beng. given by 
the city of Guaxaca, formerly Huacxyacac and now oftened into 
Oaxaca, capital of the estate of Cortez, who was mad^ Marquis of 
Guaxaca in reward of Jiis conquest or rather invasion o* Mexico. 

The Miztecas dwelt between the Zapotecas and Modco ; they 
were a fierce nation, yet at war with the Spaniards anc Zapotecas 
in 1572, and only subdued between 1572 and 1580 (La<). Their 
name has been spelt also Mixtecas, Mictec, Mixes, Mios, Mecos, 
Miges, &c. All these names, leaving off tecoA which aeans peo- 
ple, imply Lion or rather ^uguar, are animal of the ti;er genus, 
which was the emblem or progenitor of the nation {Ji/Bz tger genus 
in Azteca.) But the Mexicans changed it by contemptprobably 
into jASc, Mx, or Jiec, a single word meaning 4 things i Azteca, 
which are connected in the language, 1. North, 2. Hell,{. Devil, 
4. Apes. This is evidently the root of Micthy tla^ being he artic- 
le or an abbreviation of tlan a place. 

It is by this apparently trivial examen and etymology tht I have 
come to the important conclusion that the Miztecas and ^potecas 
are the modem remains of the ancient nations of Olmcas and 
XicallancaSj mention in Mexican history as anterior to theFoltecas 
in Anahuac ; and that the Otomis and Chichimecas were Iso con- 
similar tribes. Here it will be needful to refer to ancie.t tradi- 
tions, which are not all lost. Although Zumaraga, first bhop of 
Mexico, and extolled iox his zeal by the monks, behaved L Mexi- 
co as Omar had done in Egypt, by burning the libraries € Tez- 
euoo, the Athens of Anahuac, (those of Mexico itself hd been 
lost in the sie«;e) he could not destroy all the books lettered 
through the whole of Anahuac. Many are yet extant, lerrera 
«nd Qtrdas have given some of the traditions of the Zapoteas and 
Ifiztecas, neglected by Clavigero and Humboldt. An bglish 
Lord hu lately published a splendid work on some Mexicn An- 
tiquities and manuscripts. The Library of the Philosophial So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, has the fac simile of an Azteca mantscript 
wUch I hKft deeyphered. 
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The Zapotecas boast of being antidiluvian in America, to have 
built the citji of Coatlan (snake place in Azteca) 327 yean before 
the flood, and to have escaped the flood ivitb their kbg Peiela 
(Dog) on tht mountain of Coatlan (Garcias.) Which of the two 
^oods of theAztecas this was, whether that of Xdhua or of Cox^ 
eox is hard jo say. The Petela or Dog dynasty ruled over them 
•ver since til the Spanish conquest. 

Th^ Coalatecas (jmake^ople) or Cuitlatecas, the Cuycatecas, 
{jsvf^ng'pe^le) or Cuiscatecas, and the Popaloavas, are tribes of 
{Zapotecas, (peaking dialects of the same language, of which Cla- 
vigero sayschere is a grammar, but Vater has not given any words 
of it I hflre been able to collect only twelve words of it out of 
authors. 

God, or Oeator of all things, Ahcabohuil. 

Spirit, 

House orplace, 

Brother, 

l>og, 

Repose, »r death. 

Heaven, 

Earth, 

Hell, orsvil. 

Woman 

Eve, orfirst woman, 

Adam, c first man, 

Wheeby it is seen that out of six words which I hare to com- 
pare inMizteca, four are similar, and two not very diffi^renty 
Therefre the just conclusion is, that ^he Mizteca and Zapoteca 
are alsl dialects of each other, or languages very neady related. 
The s^ie with the Zacatecas. 

Of ie Mizteca Vateir has given many words ; he surmises that 
it is v^ near to the Otbomiz or Otomi : and he considers several 
other Inguages of Anahuac as dialects of it ; they are the Zoque, 
Lacanlone, Mame, Zeltales or Celdales, Chiapaneca, Mazateca, 
Chocbna, besides the Mixe and Cuiscateca already mentioned. 
Thi^ f true would diminish the number of languages of that re- 
gion ad extend the Mizteca nation far to the South and East in 



Vinac. 




Baa. 


Ba in Mizteca. 


Hun. 


Cuhua do 


Petela. 




Lio, leo. 


Leoh do 


Avan 


Andevui do 


Baca. 


Gnuagnuay do 


Che van. 


Kuachi do 


Yxca. 




Xtmana. 




Xchmel. 
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Guatimala, as the Otomi and Chichimecas will extend it far to the 
Norlh. 

I base a good vocabulary before roe of the Olhomiz language 
by De Neve 1717, and allbough only 10 worda can be found in the 
MiztKCa of Vater, 5 of lliem are alike or simiUr, which gives 50 
per cent, of mutual atliuity and leaves little doubt of their primi- 
tive connection- These words are, 

Othomiz. Mitteca. 

Father Hta Dziilun. 

Land Hay Gnungnay. 

Nose Xinu Dztni. 

Son Batzi Dzaya. 

Bread Thume Dzile. 

The Chichimecas (Dog devils or Northern Dogs in Aitecas) are 
not a nation, but this appellation was given to all the northern wild 
tribes and foes of the Aziecas, even to one speaking the Azteca 
language, and lately to mauy of the Apaches, Skere oi Pani tribei 
forming a nation spread from Anahuac to Oregon and Athabasca 
lake, among which tfag Shoshonis of Oregon bear also the name of 
Snake Indians as yet- 
In result I am led to believe that ihe Mizlecas and Zapotecaa 
were once with the Otomis and many others, the snake nation of 
America, which did afterwards divide into (he Dog and Cat tribes 
or Zapotecas and Miztai^as. The same has happened in Asia and 
Norlh America where many uations ascribe their origin to Snake- 
men, Dog-men and Cat-men or people. 

The Otmecas or Olmec or Hulmecs of ancient Anahuac, whose 
name means Old Devils in Azteca, are said to have settled in Ana- 
huac after the Othomiz, but ^vith their allies the Xicallaneas or 
Xicayans, whose name we may recognise in the Cuycatecas of 
modem times, and were probably the old Zapotecas, Ihe Southern 
Afiztecas are yet called Xicayans. 

Their settlement is so ancient that it Is beyond the Azteca and 
even Tolleca chronology. It happened after the sway of Gods, 
Giants and A jJi^ different nations.) They conquered and expelled 
the Giants or Titans of Anahuac called Tuinametin and Tzocutt' 
lixeque, and took the name of Tequenes or People of Tygers. 
They were divided into 3 tribes, Olmecas, Xicalans and Zacatecaa 
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speakiDg the same language! (see Torquemada.) Theycanie' 
from the snowy mountains, and united for this conquest under the 
king Coxanatecuhtlii huilding many cities and ruling a long while 
oyer Anahuac. 

Another tradition traces the origin of the Hulmecas to Hulmecatl, 
brother of Xelhua, the Noah of Anahuac, andindicates several dynas- 
ties ruling successively their empire, 1. Ulmec, 2. CochoUam, 3. 
Quetzalcoatl, the famous Legislator of Cholula, 4. Huemac, and ends 
by Colopecthtii last king killed by the Tlascalans towards 1196 of 
our era, who drove them to the East settling in their country. The 
last we hear of the Ulmecas in the Aztec history is in 1457 and 1467 
when those of Cotasta on the sea shore were conquered by Montezu- 
ma 1 . While this name disappears from history, that of the Miztecas 
and Zapotecas appears in the same place or to the S. E. of Mexico, 
and thus the evidence is complete that they were the same nation 
under different names. 

In 1454 the Miztecas won a great battle over the Aztecas and 
their allies, whose real sway in Anahuac only began towards 1425 
and hardly lasted one century. In 1455 Atonaltzin king of Mue- 
tecas although helped by the Tlascalans was tak^n and his king- 
dom conquered. This king is elsewhere called Yaguitlan. 

The Miztecas rebelled in 1480, and in 1486 the Zapotecas re- 
sisted the whole power of Mexico. But at last became tributary ; 
yet in 1506 and 1507 they both were at war again with Mexico. 

Although overjoyed at the downfall of the Mexicans, effected by 
100,000 Tlascalans and allies among which were some Miztecas, 
and 900 Spaniards under Cortez : they did not readily submit ta 
the Spanish yoke and tribute after |;he fall of Mexico in 1521. 

In 1522 the Zapotecas defeated Sandoval, and were only con- 
quered in 1526 by Olmedo (see Diaz,) but (hey have often rebelled 
against the Spaniards. In 1572 the Miztecaa were at war vrith 
the Spaniards and the Zapotecas ; these had been conciliated by 
the mild rule of their Lord Cortez, who established only a small 
quit rent on land, without any forced labor : this system has mad;e 
Oaxaca a flourishing city and province. 

The Zapotecas and Miztecas are represented a^lie handsomest 
Indians of Mexico, nearly white, and the females are beautiful, as 
white as the Spanish women. This also hagprii in Zacstecas, a 
province of the former Olme^ : theiefiv " *va fbit' 
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is distinct fro n tlie A.zi<ica or Mexicaji uatioti in features an weW as 
Imiguagcv: iiottviiiisttiiidiiiij tbut wiiit: urittrs wrongly ab^trl, that 
llic OUuccas sjwhe tlie iMiiie larJ4U.>g>t as tlic Aaleca^ uiid Tulletas- 
The MiuH liuve HOiiitttiiieij lung lieanls, uiid i e Si: in bit: EurupL-uus: 
they are a iribe ol' Mizlecw- Tims we tiiid by iiivestinHtioii that 
lh>; ndliuiis aud I. lugii .<)!<;» or the MeKiciii mates are a.s easily re- 
duced to a small uuuiher, as tbo^ of Ihti teinaiudcr ol' North JUne- 



The Iheogony, cosraognny and religion of the Miztecas aud Za- 
potecaa wasaliia vury difti;reut from the Mexicans, although tliey 
bad latterly adopted their bloody rittfs ol the god of evil. The 
Mixlecas of Cuilapo according to a book wiiiteu by u Spatii><b monk 
ill (he Miziucas language and figures, (pieserved by Gurcins) as- 
cribe their origin to a god and goddess named Lion Snake aud Tg- 
ger Snuke dwelling in Apoala or heavenly seat of Snakes before the 
flood. They had two sons (or nations) an eagle called m>id of 9 
Caoes, and a Dragon or Winged Snake called Wind of 9 SnoJces. 

They were driven from Apoala for their wickedness and perish- 
ed in a great llood. In Apoala we find the Tlapala or ancient seat 
of the Mexicans: which is pf:rhaps the Apalaehi mountains of 
North America, where was once the holy mountain, temple and 
cave of Olaiini (see Brigslock) which name recalls to mind the 
Olmeeaa ! and all these names answer in import and sound to the 
Olympus of the Greeks- ^ 

The Zapotecaa had similar but more definite ideas. Ahcabohv.il 
was the Creator of all Ihings ; but a divine man and divine woman 
Xckmel AnA Xlmana were the progenitors of mankind and of the 
3 great gods Aeaa god of heaven, Baca god of earth and Cheean 
god of hell. These 3 brothers are surprisingly alike in import and 
names with the Trimuiti or triad of tbe Hindus, the 3 manifestations 
of the Deity Vahnu, Brama, and SMvm ! 

This same triad was worshipped in Cbiapa, Yucatan, Hayti and 
many other parta of America, under names not very unlike, such as 

I»na, Vacab and Estruah in Chiapa. 

Izona, Bacab and Echvah to Yucalaa. 

Bugia, Bradama and Aiba iu Hayti- 

lao, lanez and Suroki by the Apnlachians.. 

Yah, Wachil and Wacki by the Natchea. 

Quoyofa, Kiwaa and Ocki in Virginia and Florida. 
41 
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Zungua, Quexuga and Haraqui by the Chicolas^ 

Gkunonhia, Tahuisca and Oyaron by the Hurona. 

AmaBe, Yaca and Vochi by the Tamanacs. 

Akambue, Ichein and Maboya by the Caribs. 

ApQ, Churi and Yoqui in Peru. 

Pillian, Meulen and Wocuba in Chili. 

Nemque, Zuhe and Bochica by the Muyzcas. 

Guipanavr, Avari and Caveri by the Maipuris. 
.^ Aygnan, Tupan and Mabira in Brazil, &c. 

Are not these coincidences very surprising and interesting for Ae 
history of mankind and of their religions ? They will appear still 
more so if we compare them with the different triads of Asia and 
other parts. Sometimes the Asiatic names are more dissimilar be- 
tween themselves than the American, or else resemble still m«re 
some of them. A few instancies will be sufficient to prove this 
strange fact. 

Anatic Triads ^ 

Brimha, Vistnow and Etcheves. 

Tama, Satua and Raju. 

Pramih, Bichen and Sumbreh. ^ 

Angeor, Okar and Gun* 

Braham, Narayan and Mahesa. 
i Brahima, Bala and Mahadeo. 

Brumany, Ramana and Rudra. 

Primah, Krishna and Iswara. 

The above by the Hindus in different modem languages of Incfia. 
Pecan, and Indostan : which are all dialects of the Sanscrit 

Prahma, Aug and Codon in Siam and Ava. 

Bahman, Homi and Barzoi of Iran. 

Bahman, Manistar and Jamfstar of the Mahabad. 

Hum, Fo and Kya, of Thibet 

Y, Hi and Yi of the Tao religion of China. 

O, Mi and To of the Fo religion of China. 

Eon, Hesu and Par of the Phrygians. . ^ * 

Samen, Phegor and Zebu of the Syrians. • • ^ 




Amon, Mouth and EhoJIfof Ei ' ^ ' ^,1^ . 

Uc^haran, AbictDtt' 
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European Triads. 

Olcus, Pan and Ath of the Cyclopians. 

Prome, Epime, and Mene of the Pelagians. 

Pan, Eros and Methusa, of the Greeks. 

JZeus, Poseidon and Hades of the Greeks. 

Ian, Aesar, and Sancus of the Etruscans. 

Ain, Aesar and Taut of the Celts. ^ ! 

Bram, Amen and Vix of the Oscans. 

Keg, Om and Pax of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Molk, Fan and Taulas of Hibernians. 

Odin, Vile and Ve of Scandinavians. 

Perun, Morski and Nya of the Slavonians 

Polynesian TVaids^ 

fiiruma, Vishnu and Uritram of Ceylan. 

A\vun, Injo and Niwo of Japan. 

Tane, Akea and Mini of Havay. 

Tani, Urn and Taroa of Taiti, &c. &c. 

The order of these divine manifestations is of little consequence 
und depends upon the priority of those mostly worshipjped, whether 
the God of Heaven, Earth or Hell. The Hindus have now two 
Sects worshipping Vishnu aad Shiva, but Brama has few worship- 
pers at present. 

The names would appear still more strikingly alike if they all 
meant the same ; but they often mean the past present and future, 
or power, life and death, or the rising blazing and setting of the 
sun or some other consimilar ideas instead of heaven, earth and 
hell, although they always apply to the triple manifestations of the 
Deity distinguished and personified^ in creation, preservation and '« 
destruction. This subject which might be pursued much further, 
may indicate a primitive conformity of religious ideas in mankind 
all over the world. 

Seventeen languages and dialects of Anahuac or the Mexican 
States are said to have been reduced to grammars and dictionaries 
by the Spanish missionaries ; Vater and the other philologists do 
not appear to have known them all. In order to draw thereon the 
attention of those who dwell in Mexico, I shall attempt to enumer- 
ate all the Mexican dialects under 4 series, 1 well known, 2 little 
known, 3 hardly known and 4 totally unknown to the learned and 
faistorianB. It will be obvious that the 2 latter series require chiefly 
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the Bltentioa of tfaoie who miy have the opportunity to (ravel or 
dwell iu Mexico. 

14 Series- Laugunges or dialects well luown of which we have 
ample vocabulariei aud grBrnmarB known to the learned — 1. Azte- 
cs or true Mexican- 2. Otomi- 3. Mizleo. 4. Maya. 6. Con. 

6. TotouacB. 7. Pima. 8. Poconchi 

2d Series- Little known to the learned at least, but well known 
in Mexico aa there are granmirs &c. of them. I. Taraiea. 2- 
Haasteca 3. Yaqui. 4. -Popoluca. 6. Matlazinca. 0. ICxe. 

7. Kicbe- 8- Ghachiquel. 9. Tarahumera. 10. Tepehdanan, 
&c- or these I have procured already ample vocabulariei of the 
two Grst- 

3d Series- Hardly known, of which we possess as yet bat few 
words- 1- Zapotecas. 2- Zacatecaa. 3- Choi, 4. Chcmtal- 6. 
Pininda. 6. Opata. 7. Endeve. 8. Quelene, Sec. 

4th Series. Quite unknown for lack of materials, allhougb tbej 
are yet spoken languages, and some are hut dialects of those above. 
1. Utiateca. 2. Cohuichi. 3. TIahuichi. 4. Zoqne. 5. Mane. 
6. Chiapaneca. 7. Chocbona. B- Mazateca. 9- Caiscatecai. 
10- Popaloava- 11- Tubar. 12. Yumas. 13- Seres. 14- Mob«, 
&c- Besides many dialects of California, Texas and New Mexico. 

Although they may be mere dialects it is needful end desirabla 
to have materials on each, so as to reduce this to a certainty and to 
trace their mutual analogies or deviations, as well as the probable 
time of the separation of the tribes. 

These 40 Mexican dialects will thus he reduced very probably 
to 6 or 6 primitive langusf;cs, as those of the United States bave 
'■ already been reduced to seven, the Onguy, Lenih, Sbactahi Otaly, 
Capaha, Skere, and Nachez, by myself in the manuscript history 
of the American nations- And in the whole of North and South 
America Imrdly 25 original languages and nations are niet witii, al- 
though actually divided in 1500 tribra and dialects ; as the actual 
European latigiiages, only 6 in ouODber originally, sre now divided 
into 600 dialucts, some of which are even deemed peculiar 
gusges at ]ir?sent. 

Thus these original or mother languages of JEnrope are the Pe- 
lagian, Ci'liic, Cantebrian, Toite^ 
vonian, and Fii 
English, Dutch, i 
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mere dialects, but sre now become languages having many 
of theicowL. 



Primitive Origin of Ihc English Lajiguagi 
By C, S. Rafinesque. 

The best work on tlie philosophy and offinilita of the English 
language is at present, the lulroduction by Noah Websler, to his 
great Dictionary. Yut altbotigli he has taken enlarged views of 
the subject, and by far surpassed every predecessor, he has left 
much to do to those future philologists aud philosophers who may 
be inclined lo pursue the subject slill furlher: not having traced 
the English language to its primitive sources, nor through all its 
Farialioos aud anomalies. 

But no very speedy addition to this knowledge is likely to be 
produced, since Mr. Webster has stated in a letter inserted in the 
Genesee Farmer of March 1832. (written to vindicate some of his 
improvements in Orthography) that no one has been found in 
America nor England able to review his Inlroduclion ! although 
many have been applied to! But I was not one of those; few 
knowing of my imracnse researches in languages, I was not con- 
sulted, else I could have done ample justice to the subject and Mr. 
Webster. 

It is not DOW a review of his labors that I undertake, but merely 
an inquiry into the primitive origin of odr language, extracted from 
my manuscript philosophy of the English, French and Italian lan- 
guages compared with all the other languages or dialects of the 
whole world, not less than 3000 in number. 

The modern Eiiglitb has really only one immediate parent. 
The Old English, such as it was spoken and written in England 
between the years 1000 and laOO, lasting sbouC five hundred years, 
which is the usual duration of flucIUHliog languages- Our actual 
English is a natural deviation or dialect nf it, begun between 1475 
and 1&35, and gradually improved and polished under two diffe- 
rent forms, the written English and the spoken English, which arc 
as different from each other as the English from the French. These 
two forms have received great accession by the increase of know- 
ledge, and borrowing from many akin languages words unknown 
to the old English. They are both subject yet to fluctuations of 
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Orthography and pronunciation, which gradually modify them again^ 
The old English existed prohahiy also under these two forms,, 
and had several contemporaneous dialects, as the modem English^ 
of which the Yorkshire and Scotch dialects are most striking in 
Europe, while the Guyana, Creole and West-India Creole, are the 
most remarkable in America. Another dialect, filled with Bengpali 
and Hindostani words is also forming in the East-Indies. 

A complete comparison of the old and modem'English has not 
yet been given. A few striking examples ynW here be inserted a.s^ 
« specimen of disparity. 



WrUten. 
Old English, 

Londe 

Sterre 


WHtteru 
Modem Englith. 

Lande 

Star 


Spoken. 
Modetn EnglUh. 

Land 
Star 


Erthe 


Earth 


Erth 


Yle 


Island 


Ailend 


See 


Sea 


Si 


Benethen 


Beneath 


Binith 


Hewyn 
Hedde 


Heaven 
Head 


Hev'n 
Hed 



As late as the year 1555, we find the English language very dif- 
ferent from the actual, at least in orthography ; for instance. 



'Eng.ofl^hh. 


JVrU, Mod. Eng. 


Spok, Mod. Eng 


Preste 


Priest 




Prist 


Euyll 


Evil 


Ivl 


Youe 


You 


Yu 


Fyer. 


Fire 


Fayer 


Howse 


House 


Haus 



This old English is supposed to have sprung from the amalga-- 
mation of three languages. 1. British-Celtic. 2. Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman-French, between the years 1000 and 1200. This has 
been well proved by many, and I take it for granted. 

But the successive parents and the genealogies of the Celtic, 
Saxon and Norman, are not so well understood. Yet through their 
successive and gradual dialects springing from each other, are to 
be traced the anomalies and affinities of all the modem languages 
of Western Europe. 
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By tbis investigation it is fouad that tbese three parents of the 
English, instead of being remote and distiDct languages, were them- 
selves brotheta, sprung from a common primitive source, having 
uudergone flurtnatioiiB atid changes every 500 or 1000 years. For 
iDstance, the Latin of the time df Romulus was quite a different 
language from that epoken in the lime of Augustus, although this 
was the child of the former, this of the Ausonian, &c. 

The following table will illustrate this fact, and the subsequent 
remarks prove it- 

I. Old English sprung partly from the British Celtic- 
id Step- British Celtic of Great Britain sprung from the Celtic 
of West Europe. 

3d Step. This Celtic from the Cumric or Kimran of Europe. 
4th Step. The Cumric from the Goraerian of Western Asia. 
5tb Step. The Gomerian from the Yavaua of Central Asia. 
6th Step. The Yavena was a dialect of the Sanscrit. 
II Source. The Old Enj^lisb partly §pTungfrom the Anglo-Saxon 
of Britain. 

2d Step. The Anglo-Sason sprung from Saxon or Sacacenas of 
Germany. 

3d Step. The Saxon from the Teutonic or Gothic of Europe. 
4th Step. The Teutonic from the Gelic of East Europe. 
5lh Step. The Gelic from the Tiras or Tharaca of West Asia. 
(Thracians of the Greeks.j 

6lh Step. The Tiras from the Cutic or Saca of Central Asia, 
called Scythian by the Greeks. 
7th Step. The Saca was a branch of the Sanscrit- 
Ill Source- Old English partly sprung from theNorman French. 
2d Step. The Notman French was sprung from the Romanic of 
France. 

3d Step. The Romanic from the Celtic, Teutonic snd Roman 

4tfa Step. Roman Latin from the Latin of Romulus. 

5th Step- The Latin from the Auwmian of Italy- 

6th Step. The Ausouian from the Pelagio of Greece and West 

Step. The Pelagic from the Palangsha or Pali of Central 



Step. The Pali was a branch of the Sanscrit, 
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Thus we see all these sources of the English language ooncen- 
trating by gradual steps iuto the Santtcrity oue of the oldest lan- 
guages of Ceutral Asia, which has spread its bmuches all oyer the 
globe. Being the original language of that race of men, fathers of 
the Hiudus, Persians, Europeans and Polynesians. 

All the affinities between English and Sanscrit, are direct and 
striking, notwithstanding many deviations, and lapse of ages. 
While those between the English and other primitive languages, 
such as Chinese, Mongol, Arabic, Hebrew, Coptic, Berber, &c.y 
are much less in number and importance ; being probably derived 
from the natural primitive analogy of those languages with the San- 
scrit itself, when all the languages in Asia were intimately ooa- 
nected. 

Many authors have studied and unfolded the English analogies 
Vfiih many languages ; but few if any have ever stated their nu- 
merical amount. Unless tliis is done we can never ascertain the 
relative amount of mutual affinities. It would be a very laborious 
and tedious task to count those enumerated in Webster's DictioiM- 
ry. My numerical rule affi>rds a very easy mode to calculate this 
amount without much trouble. 

Thus to find th^ amount of affinities between English and Latin, 
let us take ten important words at random in each. 



Wrtt.Eng. 


iS^oAp. JEng» 


Xctfjn. 


Woman 


Vumehn 


Femina 


tfWater 


Vualer 


Aqua 


+Earth 


Erth 


Terra 


tGod 


God 


Deus 


ttSoul 


Sol 


Anima 


One 


Uahn 


Unum 


tfHouse 


Haus 


Domus 


fMoon 


Muhn 


Luna 


Star 


Star 


Aster 


ttGood 


Qad 


Bonus 



We thereby find three affinities in ten, or •30 per cent as many 

analogies or semi-affioities^ maikcd fy c^tial to 15 per oent. more, 
and Tour words, or 40 per eent, have no affinitisii This wiU pi«H 

bably be foun^ a fair avonigp^Jtbr piv ;4i«|is oldEni^, 



but the modern hu received fsi w 
perhaps this rata. ,^, , : 



rAonyaiiastoezoaaA 
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Of these analogies it is remarkable that most are oot direct from 
the Latin, or evea through the French ; but are of Ssxod origia, 
which had them with the Latin previously- 

Thus the affiuities between the EiiKhsh and Greek or RasiuaQ, 
are derived through the Pelagic and Thracian, unless lately 
adopted. 

Boxhorn and Lipsius first noticed the great affinities of words and 
grammar between the Persian and German dialects. Twenfy-fiTC 
German writers have written on this. But Weston, in a very rare 
work printed at Calcutta in 1816, on the conformity of the English 
and European languages with the Persian, has much enlarged the 
subject, and has given a* many as 480 consimilar words between 
Persian and Latin, Greek, English, Gothic and Celtic : but he has 
not stated the numerical amount of these affinities. All this is not 
surprising lince the Iranians or Persians were also a branch of Hin- 
dus, and this language a child of the Zend, a dialect of the San- 
scrit. Hammer has found as many as 560 affinities between Ger- 
man and Persian. 

But the late work of Colonel Kennedy, '^ Reaearcltet on the Origm 
and Affimty of the principal Languages of Alia and Europe" Lon- 
don, 1828, 4to-, is the most important, as directly concerning this 
investigation ; notwithstanding tJiat he has ventured on several 
gratuitous assertions, and has many omissions of consequence- 
Kennedy states that the Sanscrit has 2500 verbal roots, but only 
SG6 have distinct meanings ; while each admitting of 25 suffixet, 
they form 60,000 words, and as they are susceptible of 958 incre- 
ments, as many as 1,395,000 words may be said to exist in this 
wonderful language. 

Yet out of these 2500 roots, as many as 900 are found by Kenne- 
dy in the Persian and European languages, although the Greek has 
only 2200 rooU and the Latin 2400. Of these 900 affinities 
339 are found in the Greek 
' 319 in Latin 
265 in Persian 
368 in German 

251 in English *♦ 

627 in Greek or Latin *■. , 

181 in both German and English 
31 in all the five languages. 

43 i 
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This 18 something positive and numerical ; but unfortunately not 
definite, and partly erroineous, as will be proved presently for the 
English. Kennedy denies affinities between the Celtic and San- 
scrit ; but the very words he has offered as examples, (only 100,) 
oifer many evident affinities. His opinion that the Hindus and 
Egyptians came from the Babylonians is very improbable. It was 
fiom the high table land of Central Asia th^t tdl the old nations 



The 251 English affinities may be seen in Kennedy, as well as 
the 339 Latin, which are mostly found now also in English through 
the words derived from the Latin. These two united would be 
590 or more already than the 566 separate meanings of the San- 
sniit roots. But Kennedy has by no means exh&iisted the Sanscrit 
etymdogies of the English. Although I have no English Sanscrit 
dictionary at hand, yet I have many Sanscrit vocabularies^ where 
I find many words omitted by Kennedy. And what is not found 
in the Sanscrit itself, is found in its eastern children the modem 
languages of Hindostan. 

Among my vocabularies, the most important is one made by my- 
self of the principal words of the old Sanscrit, met with and ex- 
plained in the laws of Menu translated by Jones. In these old and 
<rfken and obsolete words are found the most striking affinities of 
which I here give the greater part. 



English 
Written. 

Mother 


Spoken* 
Mother 


Old Sanscrit 
of Menu. 

Mara 


Mind 


Maind 


Men 


Mankind 


Mehnkaind 


Manavah 


Era 


Ira 


Antara 


Hour 


Hauer 


Hora 


Virtuous 


Vaertius 


Verta 


Antique 
Beetle 


Antic 

Bid 


Arti 
Blatta 


Penny 
Gas 


Peni 
Gas 


Pana 

Akasa 


Father 


Father 


Vasus 


Play 

Malice (sin) 
Patriarch 


Pie 

Malls 

Patriark 


Waya 

Mala 

Patri 
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English 
WrUten. 

Middle 

Teacher 

Bos (master) 

Before 


Spoken. 

Midi 
Ticher 
Bos 
Bifor 


Old Sanscrit 
of Menu. 

Medhya 

Acharya 

Bhos 

Purva 


Wind 


Vuind 


Pavana 


Deity 
Mouth 


Deiti 

Mauth 


Daitya 
Mue'ha 


Eyes 

Right 
Phantom 


Aiz 

Rait 

Fantom 


Eshas 

Rita 

Vantasa 


Wood 


Vud 


Venu 


Me, mine 


Mi, maihn 


Man 


Animate 


Animet 


Mahat 


Spirit 


Spirit 


Eshetra 



. Being twenty-eight deriyated words out of eighty-four of this old 
Tocabulary, 33 per cent. 

Another very singular vocabulary I have extracted from the 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, and Erskine's ac- 
count of the Ancient Mahal^ad Religion of Balk from the book De- 
satir. Some words are given there of the language of the Maha- 
bad empire, the primidve Iran, which appears to be a very early 
dialect of the Sanscrit and Zend. Out of thirty words twelve havii 
analogies to the English, equal to 40 per cent. 



Written. 

Father 

End 

Course 

Nigh 

Amical 

Globe , 

Middle 

Sky 

Riiyal 

Ignate 

Bfan 

Donation 



English 



Spoken. 
Father ' 


Mahabad 
qfJran. 

Fiter 


End 


Antan 


KOTS 

Nay 

Amikal 

Glob 


Kur (time) . 
XJnim 

Bfitr((iknd) 
Gol 


Midi 


M«l 


Skay 
Royal 
Ignet 
Mehn 


Km 

Ralu(ki]ig) 
Agrf (fire) 
Mbbadi 


DoDeahiohB 


DMinir 
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I coald add here at least 250 to the 2S1 of Kennedy, if it were 
Dot too tediout tnd long. But I can safely vouch that all the 566 
ndieal roots of peculiar meaning, forming the bs% of the Saascrit, 
ue to be found in the Eoglish roota, or if a few are lacking it is 
merely owing (oiiome having become obsolete through the lapse of 
nearly 5000 years, when the Yavaoas, Sacas and Fallis separated 
from their HiDdu brethren, and the revolution of sis or seven suc- 
cessive dialects formed by each, till they met again in the English. 
Kennedy haa even some obsolete English and Scotch worda, now 
out of use, which are derived from the Sanscrit. 

This inquiry is not merely useful to unfold the origin and revo- 
Intions of oui language ; but it applies more or less to all the lan- 
guages of Europe ; which were formed in a similar way by dialects 
of formeT languages. Since every dialect becomes a language 
vhebever it h widely spread and cultivated by a polished nation. 
"niua the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Romanic and Vala- 
qnitn are now become languages, with new dialects of theii own, 
although they are in fact mere ditdects of the Latin and Celtic 

The physical conformation and features of all the European and 
'Hindu nations are well known to sjree, and naluntJists consider 
them as a common race. The hisloritil traditions of these nations 
confirm the philological and physical evidence- All the Europesiii 
nstions came from the east or (he west of the Imaus table land of 
Aua, the seat of the ancient Hindu empires of Balk, Cashmir aod 
Iran. The order of time in which the Asiatic nations entered Ea- 
FOpe to colonize it was as follows: 

1. or most ancient. E»([Ua* oi Oicaia or Iheriana oi CasUahiana. 

2. G^marians or Cumraa or Celti or Gaelt. 

3. Gel^s or Gotha or SaUaiu or Stylhitaa- * 

4. Finns or Laps or Soma. 

5. Tuas or Thraciata oi Ulgiiaai or Slaeet. 

6. PalliM or Petatgiant or SeUetta or Grfeks. 

I%e settlement in Europe of ||bH ^^ la s3 remote as to be in- 
Tolved in obtcurity. Bat thsit ypsphieal positions, Iradiliona 
and languages prove their relative aatiifTUly. The Gre^ language . 
is one of those that has been most ])erniai<'>i.l, lining lasted 2500 

years, from Homer's ilmi- t.i ihi- 'V'trlijiii .„. l V„i it iii,,i,,,|. 

from the Pelagic m ■ 
prMk 4ialectt 
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COLONIES OF THE DANES IN AMERICA. 



But besides Ihe evidences that the Malay, Austmlasian bdcI Poly- 
Desian tribes of the Pacific islands, bare, in remote ages, peopled 
America, from the west ; coming, first of all, from the Asiatic shores 
of that ocean j and also from the east, peopling the island Alalaiitis, 
(equally early, as we believe,) once fiituated between America and 
Europe, and from this to the continent ; yet there is another class 
of antiquities, or race of population, which, says Dr. Mitchell, de- 
serves particularly to be noticed. " These are the emigrants from 
Lapland, Norway, and Finland ;" the remotesl Utiiude north of 
Europe, '' who, before the tiinth century, settled themselves in 
Greenland, and passed over to Labrador. It ii recorded that these 
adveutuiers gettled themselves in a country which they called Vid- 
land.". 

Our learned regent, Gov. De Wilt Clinton, says Dr. Mitchell, 
who ha* outdone Governeur Colden, by writing the moat full and 
able history of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, of New- York, men- 
tioned to rae his belief that a part of the old forts and other antiqui' 
ties at Onondaga, about Auburn, and the adjacent country, were of 
Danish charade r- 

'' 1 was at once penetrated by the justice of bis remark ; an ad- 
ditional window of light was suddenly opened to my view on this 
subject- I perceived at once, with the Rev. Van Troil, that the 
European emigrants had passed, during the horrible commotions of 
the ninth and tenth century, to Iceland- See History of England. 

The Rev. Mr. Cranlz had informed me, in bis important book, 
how they went lo Greenland. I thought I eould trace the people 
of Scandinavia to the hanks of the St- Lawrence ; I supposed my 
friends had seen the Punic inscriptions made by them here and 
there, in the places where they visited. Madoc, prince of Wales, 
and bis Cambrian followers, appeared, to my recollection, among 
these bands of adventurers. And thus the northern lands of North 
America were visited by the hyperborean tribes from the north- 
wealcrmost climates of Europe; and the northwestern climes of 
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North America had received inhabitants of the same race from die 
northeastern regions of Asia. 

The Danes, Fins, or Germans, and Welchmen, performing their 
migrations gradually to the southwest, seem to have penetrated to 
the county situated to the south of Lake Ontario," which would 
be in the states of New- York and Pennsylvania, " and to have 
fortified themselves there ; where the Tartars, or Samoiedsi truret- 
ling, by slow degrees, from Alaska, on the Pacific, to the soatheaat, 
finally found them. 

In their couits, these Asian colonists probably exterminated the 
Malays, who had penatrated along the Ohio and its streams, or drove 
iheoi to caverns abunding^in saltpetre and copperas, in Kentiudcy 
and Tennessee ; where their bodies, accompanied with cloths and 
^' ornaments of their peculiar manufacture, have been repeatedly dia-. 

interred and examined by the members of the American Antiqiia- 
rian Society. 

Having achieved this conquest, the Tartars and their descend- 
ants, had, probably, a much harder task to perform. This was to 
subdue the more ferocious and warlike European colonists, who had 
intrenched and fortified themselves in the country, after the arrival 
of the Tartars, or Indians, as they are now called, in the par- 
ticular parts they had settled themselves in, along the region of the 
Atlantic. 

In Pompey, Onondaga county, are the remains, or outlines, of a 
town, including more than five hundred acres. It appeared pro- 
tected by three circular or elliptical forts, eight miles distant from 
each other ; placed in such relative positions as to form a triangle 
round about the town, at those distances. 

It is thought, from appearances, that this strong hold was stormed 
and taken, on the line of the north side. In Camillus, in the same 
eounty, are the remains of two forts, one Covering about three acres, 
on a very high hill ; it had gateways, one opening to the east, and 
the other to the west, toward a spring some rods from the works ; 
its shape is elliptical ; it has a wall, in some places ten feet high, 
with a deep ditch. Not far from this is another exactly like it, on- 
ly half as large. There are many of thess ancient works here- 
abouts ; one in Scipio, two near Auburn, three near Canandalgua, 
and several between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. A number of 
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sach fortifications, and burial places, have also been discovered in 
Ridgeway, or the southern shore of Lake Ontario. 

There is evidence enough that long and bloody wars were waged 
aoaoug the inhabitants, in which the Scandinavians, or Esquimaux, 
as they are now called, seem to have been overpowered and de- 
stroyed in New-York. Tlie survivors of the defeat and ruin re- 
treated to Labrador," — a country lying between Hudson's Bay and 
the Atlantic ; in latitude 50 and 60 degrees north, where they have 
remained secure from further pursuit- 

From the known ferocity of the ancient Scandinavians, who, 
with other Europeans of ancient times, we suppose (o be the au- 
thors of the vast works about the region of Onondaga, dreadful 
wars, with infinite butcheries, must have crimsoned every hill and 
dale of this now happy country. 

In corroboration of this opinion, we give the following, which is 
an extract from remarks made on the ancient customs of the Scan- 
dinavians, by Adam Clarke, in a volume entitled " Clarke's Dis- 
covery," page 145- 

1st- Odin, or Woden, their supreme god, is there termed " The 
terrible or severe deity ; the father of slaughter, who carries deso- 
lation and fire ; the tumultuous and roaring deity ; the giver of 
courage and victory ; he who marks out who shall perish in battle ; 
the shedder of the blood of man. From him is the fourth day of 
our week denominated Wodensday, or Wednesday- 

2d. Frigga, or Frega : She was his consort, called also, Ferorthe, 
mother Earth- She vias the goddess of love and debauchery — the 
northern Venus. She was also a warrior, and divided the souls of 
tile slain with her husband, Odin. From her we have our Friday, 
or Freya's day ; as on that day she was peculiarly worshipped ; as 
was Odin on Wednesday. 

3d- Thor, the god of winds and tempests, thunder and hghlening. 
He was the especial object of worship in Norway, Iceland, and con- 
sequently in the Zetland isles. From him we have the name of 
our fifth day, Thor's day or Thursdny- 

4lb. Tri, the god who protects houses. His day of worship was 
called Tyrsday, or Tiiseday, whence our Tuesday. As to onr first 
and second day, Sunday and Monday, they derived their names 
from the Sun and the Moon, to whose worship ancient idolaters had 
consecrated them." 
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From this we learn that they haS a knowledge of a smiU cycle 
of time, called a toeek of seyen days, and most have been derivedy 
in iome way, from the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, as here we hare 
the first intimation of this division of time. Bat among the Mexi- 
cans no trait of a cycle of seven days is found, says Humboldt ; 
which we consider an additional evidence that the first people who 
found their way to these regions, called North and South America, 
left Asia at a period anterior at least to the time of Moses; which 
was full sixteen hundred years before Christ 

But we continue the quotation. All who die in battle, go to 
Vallpalla, Odin's palace ; where they amuse themselves by going 
thnragb their martial exercises ; then cutting each other to pieces ; 
afterwards all the parts healing, they sit down to their feasts, where 
W they quaff beer out of the skulls of those whom they had dain in 
battle, and whose blood they had before drank gut of the 
skulls, when they had slain them. 

Ae Scandinavians offered different kinds of sacrifices, but 
dally human; and from these they drew their auguries, by the 
locity with which the blood flowed, when they cut their thRW(% 
and from the appearance of the intestines, and especially the heait* 
It was a custom in Denmark, to offer annually, in January, a sacri- 
fice of ninety-nine cocks, ninety-nine dogs, ninety-nine horses, and 
ninety-nine men ; besides other human sacrifices," on varioua oc» 
casions. 

Such being the fact, it is fairly presumable, that as the Danes^ 
Scandinavians, and Lapponiac nations, found their way from the 
north of Europe to Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador ; and from 
thence about the regions of the western lakes, especially Ontario ; 
that the terrific worship of the Celtic gods, has been practised in 
America, at least in the State of New-York. And it is not impos- 
sible but this custom may have pervaded the whole continent, for 
the name of one of these very gods, namely, Odin^ is found among 
the South Americans, and the tops of the pyramids, may have been 
the Altars of sacrifice. 

" We have already fixed the attention of the reader," says Bfa- 
ron Humboldt," on Yotan, or Wodan, an American, who seema to 
be a member of the same family with the Woads, or Odins, of th^ 
Goths, and nations of the Celtic origin." 
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fhe some uames, he says, aA celebrated in India, Scandiaavia, 
•lud Mexico, all of whiuh is, by tradition, believed to point to none 
other thau to Noah and his sods. For, according to the tradiliona 
ui' the Mexicans, ns collected by the Bishop Francis Nunez de Is 
Vega, tlieir Wodan was grandson to that illuatrious old man, who, 
at the time of the great deluge, was saved on a raft with his family. 
He nns also at the building of the great edifice, aud co-operated 
with the builder, which ha^ been undertaken by men to reach the 
skies. The execution of this rash project was interrupted ; each 
family receiving from that time a different language; when the 
Great Spirit, or Teatl, ordered Wodan to go aud people the country 
of Anahuac, which is in America- 

" Think (says Dr. Mitchell) what a memorable spot is our On- 
andaga, where men of the Malay race, from the south-west, and ol 
the Tartar blood from the north-west, and of the Gothic stock from 
(he north-east, have successively Contended for the supremacy and 
rule, and which may be considered as having been possessed by 
each long enough before" Columbus was born, or the navigating of 
the western ocean thought of. 

" John De Let, a Flemish writer, says that Madoc, one of the 
5ons of Prince Owen Gynnilh, being disgusted with the civil wars 
which broke out between hia brothers, after the death of their fa 
ther, fitted out several vessels, and having provided them with eve^ 
ry thing necessary for a loog voyage, went in quest of new land* to 
the weslviard of Ireland. There he discovered very fertile coun- 
tries," where he settled ; and it is very probable Onondaga, and 
the country along the St. Lawrence, and around Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, were the regions of their improvements. — Carver, p. 108. 

" We learo from the historian Charlevoix, that the Eries, an in- 
digenous nation of the Malay race, who formerly inhabited the 
lands south of Lake Erie, where the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania and the state of Ohio now are. And Lewis Evens, a foriter 
resident of the city of New- York, has shqwn us in his map of the 
Middle Colonies, that the bunting grouUdsof the Iroquois extended 
over that very'region. The Iroquois were of the Tartar stock, uid 
they converted the country of the exterminated Eries or Malays, 
into a range for the wild beasts of the west, and a region for their 
own hunters." ' 

-'■ ' 43 
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He says the Scandinavians emigrated about the tenth centuiy of 
the Cliristian era, if not earlier ; and that they may be considered as 
not only having discovered this continent, but to have explored its 
northern climes to a great extent, and also to have peopled them. 

In the fourteenth township, fourth range of the Holland Compt- 
By^s lands in the state of New-York, near the Ridge road leading 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, is an ancient fort, situated in a faige 
iwamp ; it covers about five acres of ground ; large trees are stand- 
ing upon it. The earth which forms this'fort was evidently brong^bt 
froai a distance, as that the soil of the marsh is quite of another 
kind, wet and miry, while the site of the fort is dry grayel and 
loam* The site of this fortification is singular, unless we suppose 
it to have been a last resort or hiding place from an enemy. 

The distance to the margin of the marsh is about half a iaSHef 
where large quantities of human bones have been found, im open- 
ing the earth, of an extraordinary size : the thigh bones about two 
idches longer than a common sized man's : the jaw or chin bone 
will cover a large man's face : the skull bones are of an enonnooa 
thickness : the breast and hip bones are also very large. On bdng 
exposed to the air they soon moulder away, which denotes. the 
gi^at length of time since their interment. The disorderly manner 
in which these bones were found to lie, being crosswise, commixed 
and mingled with every trait of confusion, show them to have been 
deposited by a conquering enemy, and not by friends, who would 
have laid them, as the custom of all nations always has been, in a 
more deferential mode. 

There was no appearance of a bullet haying been the instrument 
of their destruction, the evidence of which would have been bro- 
ken limbs. Smaller works of the same kind abound in the country 
about Lake Ontario, but the one of' which we have just spoken is 
tiki most remarkable. This work, it is likely, was a last effiMrt of 
the Scandinavians. 

North of the mountain, or great slope toward the lake, there ate 
no remains of ancient works or tumuli, which strongly argues, that 
the mountain or ridgeway once was the southern boundary or shore 
of lake Ontario : The waters having receded from three to seven 
miles from its ancient shore, nearly the whole length of the lake;, 
occasioned by some strange convulsion in nature, redeeming much 
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of the Itnds of the west from the water that had covered It from 
time of tht* deluge. 

The foMovviiig U the opiuiun of Moriie, the geographer, on 
curious subject of the original iiihabitautsorpopiilaliou of America. 
He aajs, " without deiailiug the numerous opimous uf philosophers, 
respectiuR the origina! populatiou of tliis coutiiienl, he will, iJi few 
word^, state the result of his own inquiries on the subject, and the 
facts from which the result is deduced. 

" The Greciikiiders and Esquimaux," whic'i are one in origin, 
" were emigrants from the north-west of Europe," which is Nor- 
way and Lii[)ldnd. A colony of NurweginiiH was planted in Ice> 
land, in 874, which is almost a thousand years ago. Greenland, 
which is separated from the American continent only by Davis' 
Strait, which, in several places, is of no great width, was settled by 
Eric Rufus, a young Norwegian, in 932; atid before the lllh cen- 
tury, churches were founded and a bishopric erected, at Grade, [be 
capital of the aeltlemeut. 

Soon after this, Bairn, an Icelandic navigator, by accident, dis- 
covered land to the west of Greenland. This luiid received the 
name of Vineland. It was settled by a colony of Norwegians in 
1002, and from the description given of its situation end produc- 
tions, must have been Labrador, which is on the American conti- 
nent, or Newfoundland, which is hut a little way from the conti* 
nenl, separated by the narrow strait of Bellisle, at the north end of 
the Gulf of Si. Lawrence, a river of Canada. Vinelund was west 
of Greenland, and not vi^iy far to the south of it. It also produced 
grape vines spontaneously. Mr. Elis, in his voyage to Hudson's 
Bay, informs us that the vine grows spontaneously at Labrador, and 
compares the fruit of it to the currants of llie Levant- 
Several missionaries of the Moravions, prompted by a zeal for 
propagating Christianity, settled in Greenland; from whom we 
learn that the Esquimaux perfectly resemble the natives of the two 
countries, and have intercourse with one another; that a few sail- 
ors, who had acquired the knowledge of a few Greenland words, 
reported, that these were understood by the Esquimaux ; that at 
length a Moravian missionary, well acquainted with the language 
of Green Unit, havinc; visited the country of the Esquimaux, found 
to his astonishment that they spoke the same language with the 
Greenlanders ;'* which of course was the same with the language 
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of Iceland, and also of Norway, which is in Europe, lying along on ' 
the coast of the Atlantic ; as that the first colony of Iceland was 
&om Norway, and from Iceland a first colony settled on Greenland, 
from thence to Labrador, which is the continent ; showing that the 
language of the Esquimaux is that of the ancient Norse of Europe, 
derived from the more ancient Celtic nations, who were derived 
from the descendants of Japheth, the son of Noah ; fi[t>m which we 
perceive that both from country and lineal descent, the present in- 
habitants are brothers to the Esquimaux (Indians, as they are im- 
properly called) who also are white, and not copper colored, like 
the red men, or common Indians, who are of the Tartar stock. 

The missionary found, ''that there was abundant evidence of 
their being of the same race, and he was accordingly received and 
entertained by them as a friend and brother*" These facts prove 
the settlement of Greenland by an Icelandic colony, and (he con- 
sanguinity of the Greeiilanders and Esquimaux. 

Iceland is only about one thousand miles west from Norway, in 
Europe, with more than twenty islands between ; so that there 10 no 
difficulty in the way 6f this history to render it improbable that 
th^ early navigators from Norway may have easily found leelaiid, 
and colonized it. 

" The enterprize, skill in navigation, even without the eompau, 
and roving habits, possessed by these early navigators, renders it 
highly probable also, that at some period more remote than the 10th 
century, they had pursued the same route to Greenland, and plant- 
ed colonies there, which is but six hundred miles west of Iceland. 
Their descendants, the present Greenlanders and Esquimaux, re- 
taining somewhat of the enterprize of their ancestors, have always 
preserved a communication with each other, by crossing and re- 
crQSsing Davis's Strait. The distance of ocean between America 
and Europe on the east, or America and China on the west, is no 
objection to the passage of navigators, either from design or stress 
of weather ; as that Coxe, in his Russian DiscoveHes, mentions 
that several Kamschadale vessels, in 1745, were driven out to sea, 
andfi>rced, by stress of weather, to take shelter among the Aleutian 
islands, in the Pacific, a distance of several hundred miles ; and 
also Captain Cook, in one of his voyages, found some natives of one 
of the islands of the same ocean, in their war canoes, six hundred 
miles from the land of their country.'* — Morte. 
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III ihe year 1789, captain Bligli wasHeutoiit mider the ilireclion 
ol die government ol' Englaiid, to the Friendly Islands, in tJie Pa- 
cific, in quest of the bread fruit plant, with the view of plautiog it 
in the West Indies. 

But having got into the Pacific Ocean, his erew mutinied, 
and put hira, with eighteen of his men, on board a boat of but 
thirly-lwofeet in length, with an hundred and fifty poundi of bread, 
twenly-eighl gallons of water, twenty pounds of pork, three bottles 
of wine, fifteen quarts rum. With this scanty provision he was 
turned adrift, in the open sea, when the vessel sailed, and lefl them 
to their fate. Captain Bligh then sailed tor the island of Tofoa, 
but being resisted by the islanders with stones, and threatened with 
death, was compelled to steer from mere reculleetion, (for he was 
acquainted with those parts of that oceau) for a port in the Eact 
ludias, called Tima, belonging to the Dutch. He had been with llw 
noted Captain Cook, in his voyages. The reason the natives were 
so bold as to pell them with stones as they atlempled to land, was 
because they perceived them to he without arms. This voyage, 
however, they performed iu forty-sis days, sulTeriug ia a most in- 
credible manner, a distance of /our ihousand miki, losing but one 
man, who was killed by the stones of the savages, in attempting to 
get clear from the shore of aa island, where they had landed to 
look for water. 

" In 1797, the slaves of a ship from the coast of Africa, having 
risen on the crew, twelve of the latter leapt into a boat, and made 
their escape. On the thirty-eighth day, three still snrvived, and 
drifted Euthore at Barbadoes, in the West Indies. In 1799, six men 
in a boat from St. Helena, lost their course, and nearly a month af- 
ter, five of them surviving, reached the coast of South America, a 
distance of two thousand seven hundred and sixty miles." — Tho- 
mas's Trdeela, page 2S.3. 

This author, Mr. David Thomas, whose work v/as published at 
Auburn, 1819, is of the opinion, that " the Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans derived their origin, by arriving in wrecks from the sea coast 
without the Strait of Gibralter, soon after the commencement ol 
navigation, driven thither by ibe current, and trade winds." 

But as to the Peruoiima, being originally from about the Mediie- 
ranian, we should suppose ratlier improhible, an that Peru is silua-. 
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ted •n the Pacific in South An.erica and Mexico on the Pacific 
in North America. 

It would have been more natural for them to have fixed their 
abode where they first landed, rather than to have traveled across 
the continent. The Peruvians were doubtless from Cbiua origi- 
nally, and the Mexicans from a more northern region, Mongol, Tai^ 
tary and the Jappan Islands. 

He says, '< if we consider in what an early age navigation was 
practised, and consequently how soon after that era America would 
receive inhabitants within its torrid zone, it will appear probable 
that the Mexicans were a great nation before either the Tartars or 
Esquimaux arrived on the northern part of this continent," 

Navigation was indeed commenced at an early age, by the Egyp* 
tians and Phoenicians, probably more than sixteen hundred years 
before the time of Christ, (See Morse's Chronology,) and doubt- 
less, from time to time, as in later ages, arrivals, either from design, 
or from being driven to sea by storm, took place, so that Egyptians, 
PhcBQjcians, and individuals of other nations of that age, unques- 
tionably found their way to'South America, and also to the soutb- 
em parts of North America from the east, and also from the west 
across the Pacific in shipping. 

But we entertain the opinion, that even sooner than this, tbe 
woods of the Americas, had received iuhabitant8, as we have before 
endeavoured to argue in this work, at a time when there was 
n^ore laud, either in the form of islands in groups, or in bodies, ap- 
proaching to that of continents, situated both in the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans ; but especially that of Atalautis, once in the Atlantic, 
between America and the coast of Gibralter. 

In the remaks of Carver on this subject, through the interior parts 
of north-western America, we have the following. " Many of tbe 
ancients are supposed to have known that this quarter of the globe, 
not only existed, but also that it was inhabited." 

" Plato, who wrote about five hundred years before Christ, in bis 
book entitled ''Timeaus," has asserted, that beyond the isbnd 
which he calls Atalantis," as learned from the Egyptian Priest, snd 
which according to his description, was situated in the western 
Ocean, opposite, as we have before said, to the Strait of Gibralter^ 
^' there were a great number of other islands, and behind those % 
vast contient.'^ 
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If some btiye affected to treat tbe tradition of the exislenee of 
this island as a chimera, ,we would ask, how should tbe Prit;st be 
ftble to tell us that behind thnl island, faithtir west, was a vast con- 
tinenl, which proves to be true, for that eontiiient is America ; or 
rather as a continent is spolcen o( by Plato at all, lying west of Eu- 
rope, we are af the opinion, that this fact should carry conFiction, 
that the island also existed, as well as the continent; and why not 
Atftlantis, if Plato knew of the one, did he not of the other ? 

If the Egyptian Priests had lold Plato, that anciently there exist- 
. ed a certain isknd, with a continent on the west of il, end the Strait 
of Gibraller on the east of it, and it was found, ia succeeding ages, 
that neither the straits nor the continent were ever known to exist, 
it would be, indeed, clearly inferred, that neither was the island 
known to them- But as the Striits do exist, and the western con- 
tinent also, is it very absurd to suppose, that Aialantis was indeed ' 
situated between these two facts, or parts of the earth now known 
to all the world ? 

Caiver says that Ovideo, a celebrated Spanish Author, the same 
who became the fneudof Columbus, whom he accompanied on his 
second voyage to the New World, has made no scruple to affirm, 
that the Antilies are the famous Hesperides, so often mentioned by 
the poets, which are at length restored to the Kings of Spaip, the 
descendants of King Hesperus, who lived upwards of three thou- 
sand years ago, and from whom these islands received their name." 
De Laet, a Flemish writer, says, " it is related by Pliuy," (the t[, 

Elder, one of the most learued of the aucient Roman writers, who 
was born Iwenly-three years after the time of Christ, and left be- 
hind him no less than 37 volumes on natural history) — and some 
other writers — " that on many of the islands near the western coast- 
of Africa, particularly on the Canaries, some onctcnt edifices were 
»een ;" even called ancient by Pliny, a term which would throw 
tbe lime of their erection bock to a period, perhaps five or six hun- 
dred years before Christ 

" From this il is highly probable, says iVIr. Carver, that the i 
habitants, having deserted those edifices, even in the time of Pliny, 
may have passed over to South America, the passage being neither 
long nor dilGcult- This migration, according to the calculation of 
those authors, must have taken place more than two hundred years 
before the Christian era ; at a lime when the people of Spain were 
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much trovtled by the Carthagenians, and might hi|ve retired to the 
Antilles, by the way of the Western Isles, which were exactly half 
way in their voyage," to South Americat 

\ . Emanuel de Morez, a Portuguese^ in his histoiy of firazil, a pro- 
vince of South America, asserts that America has been wholly peo- 
pled by the Carthegenians and Israelites. He brings, as a proof of 
this assertion, the discoveries the former are known to have, made 
at a great distance beyond the western coast of Africa. The far- 
ther progress of which being put a stop to, by the Senate of Car- 
thage, some hundred years before Christ, thpse who happened to 
be then in the newly discovered countries, being cut off from all* 
communications with their countrymen, and destitute of many ne- 
cessaries of life, fell into a state of barbarism. 
George De Horn, a learned Dutchman, who has written oh the 
''^ subject of the first peopling of America, maintains that the, first 
founders of the colonies of this country, were Scythians, who were 
much more ancient than the Tartars, but were derived from (he 
Scythians ; as the term Tartar, is but of recent date, whcai com- 
pared with the far more ancient appellation of Scythun^ mat de- 
scendants of Shem, the great progenitor of the Jews. 

He also believes that the Phooenicians and Carthagenians, after- 
wards, got footing in America, by crossing the Atlantic, and like- 
wise Ihe Chinese, by way of the Pacific. These Phoenician and 
Carthagenian migrations, he supposes to have been before the time 
of Solomon, king of Israel, who flourished a thousand years before 
Christ. 

Mr. Thomas, of Auburn, in his volume, entitled " Travels thorugb 
the western country,'^ has devoted some twenty pages to the sub- 
ject of the ancient inhabitants of America, with ability evidencing 
an enlarged degree of acquaintance with it — ^he says, explicitly, on 
page 288, that " the Phoenecians were early acquainted with thoise 
sbjt^res;'' " believes that vessels, sailing out of the Medifercmeto, 
may have been wrecked on the American shores; also colonies 
from the west of Europe, and from Africa, in the same way. Sup^ 
poses that Egyptians and Syrians settled in Mexico ; the former 
the authors of the pyramids of South America, and that the Syrians 
are the same with the Jews ; wanting nothing to complete this fact 
but the rite of circumcision ; says the Greeks were the only, or 
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first people, who pnictiaed raising lumuU around the itrrn which 
contained the ashes of their heroes," 

Ad<1, as we know, tumuli are iu abuudance in the west, raised 
over the ashes, as wc suppose, of their heroes ; should we not in- 
fer that the praclice was borrowed from that people ? This would 
provM some of them, at least, ari^n»lly from about the Mediterra- 

But notwithstanding our agreeineol with this writer that mhay 
nations, as the Greeks, the Egypliuut;, the Sj^rians, the PhtEnicians, 
Carthage nians, Europeans, Romans, Asiatics, Scythians and Tar- 
tars, have, in different eras of time, contributed to the peopling of 
America ; yet we believe, with the great and celebrated naturalist, 
Dr. Mitchell, that the ancestors of the people known by the appel- 
lation of the Malaya, now peopling the islands of the Pacific, were 
nearly among the first who set foot on the coasts of America. And 
that the people who settled on the islands of the Atlantic, and et- 
pecially that of Atalautis, now no more, imme'diately after the dis- 
persifH), were they who, first of all, and the Malay second, filled 
all America with their descendants in the first ages. 

But in process of lime, as the arts came on, navigation, with or 
without the compass, was practised, if not as system a tically as at 
the present time, yet with nearly as wiJe a range ; and as conrul- 
sions in the earth, Mich as divided one part of it from another, u in 
the days of Peleg, removing islands, changing the shape of conti- 
nents, and separating the iahabltanls of distant places fotm each 
other, by destroying the land or islands between, so that wheil 
shipping, whether large or small, as in the time uj" the Phcenictam, 
Tyrians of Kiog Solomon, the Greeks and Romans, came to navi- 
gate the aeas, America was found, visited and colonized anew. Id 
this way we account for the introduction of arts among the more 
ancient inhabitants whom they found there ; which arts are clearly 
spoken of in the traditions of the Mexicans, who tell tti of white 
and bearded men, as related by Humboldt, who came from the 
sun, (as they suppo.sed the Spaniards did,) changed or reduced the 
wandering millions of tbi; woods to order and government, intro- 
duced among them the art of agriculture, a knowledge of metals, 
with that of architecture ; so that when Columbus discovered 
America, it was filled with cities, tonns, cultivated fields and coon- 
rries ; palaces, aqueducti', and road.i and highwavs of the nation i 
41 
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eiqoal with, if not nceeding, in some respects, even (he people cf 
the Roman countries, before the time of Christ. 

But as learning, and a knowledge of the shape of the earth, in 
the times of the nations we have spoken of above, was not in gene- 
ral use among men ; and from incessant wars and revolutions of na- 
tions,^ what •discoveries may have been made, were lost to mankind; 
so that some of the very countries once known have, in later ages, 
been discovered over again. 

We will produce one instance of a discovei^ which has been 

lost^ — the land of Ophir — where the Tyrian fleets went for, gold, in 

the days of Solomon. Where is it? The most learned do not 
know, cannot agreee. It is lost as to identity. Some think it u 

Africa; some in the islands of the South Atlantic, and some in 

•% SoQth America ; and although it ii>, wherever it may be, nndoub^ 

edly an inhabited eonntry, yet as to certainty, about its locattOD, it 

is unknown. 



ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY OF THE ONGUYS OR IROQUOIS^. 

INDIANS. 

i^ Bt David Cusick. 

In the traditions of the Tuscaroras published by Cusick in 1827, 
few dates are found ; but these few are nevertheless precious for ^ 
histoiy. 

A small volume has been printed this year by the Sunday School 
« Union on the History of the Delaware and the Iroquois IndianS| in 
which their joint traditions are totally neglected as usual with oUr 
"^i^ actual book makers. 

^S^.. ' Although Cusick> dates may be vague and doubtful, they de- 
serve attention, and they shall be concisely noticed here. 

Anterior to any date, the Eagwehoewe (pronounce Yaguyhohuy) 
meaning red people, dwelt north of the lakes, and formed only 
one nation. After many years a body of them settled on the river 
Kanawag, now the. St. liawreuce, and after a long time a foreign 
people came by sea and settled south of the lakes. 

First date. Towards 2500 winters before Columbus' discovery 
of America or 1008 years before oui era^ total overthrow of the 
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Toivftncas, nation of giants come from the nortb, by the king of the 
Ooguys, Donhlonha and the bero Vatalaa. 

3d. Three huiidrud winters after, or 708 befwe our era, the nor- 
thern nations furm a confederacy, appoint a king who goea to visit 
the great emperiir of the Golden City south of the lakes; but af- 
terwards quarrels arise and a war of 100 years with this empire of 
the south, loag civil wars in the north, &c. A body of people es- 
caped in the mountain of O»wego, &c. 

3d. 1500 years before Columbus or in the year 8 of oui era, 
Tarenyairagon the first legislator leads this people out of the moun- 
tains to the river Venonatateh now Mohawk, wfaere sis tribes form - 
an alliance called the Long-house, Agoneaseah. Afterwards re- 
duced to five, the sixth spreading W. and S. The Kantaooh since 
Tuscarora came from this. Some went as far as the Onauweyoka 
now Mississippi. 

4th. In lOS the Eouearawyeneh or Flying Heads invade the five 
nations. 

6tb. In 242, the Shakanahibor Stone Giants a branch of the wes- 
tern tribe become Cannibals, return and desolate the country ; but 
they are overthrown and driven north by Taretlyawagon II. 

6tb. Towards 350 Torenyawagoii III. defeats other foes called 
Snakes. 

7tb. In 492, Atotarbo I- king of the Onondagas quells civil wan, 
begins a dynasty ruling over all the five nations till Atotarbo IX- 
who ruled yet in 1142. Events are since referred to their reigns. 

8th. Under Atotarbo II. a Tareryawagon IV. appears to help 
bim to destroy Oyalk-guboer or the big bear. ■ 

9lh. Under Atolarho III- a tyrant Sohnanrowah arises on the 
Kaunaseb now Susquehanab River, which makes war on the Sah- 



lOlb. In 602 under Atotarbo IV. the Towancas now Mississau- 
gera cede to the Senecas tbe lands east of the the River Niagara, 
■vrba settle on it' 

nth. Under Atotarbo V. war between the Senecas and Otta- 
wahs of Sandusky. 

12th, Towards S62 under Atolarho VI. the Senecas reach the 
Ohio river compel the Oltawaha to sue for peace. ■ 

. 18th. Atolarho Vil. wnl embassies to the W. the Kentakeh na- 
tion dwell S. of the Ohio, the Chipiwas on the Mississippi- 
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eqoal with, if not exceeding, in some respects, even (he people cf 
the Roman countries, before the time of Christ. 

But as learning, and a knowledge of the shape of the earth, in 
the times of the nations we have spoken of above, was not in gene- 
ral use among men ; and from incessant wars and revolutions of na- 
tions,^ what -discoveries may have been made, were lost to mankind; 
so that some of the very countries once known have, in later ages, 
been discovered over again. 

We will produce one instance of a discovei^ which has been 

lost— the land of Ophir — where the Tyrian fleets went for. gold, in 

the days of Solomon. Where is it? The most learned do not 
know, cannot agreee. It is lost as to identity. Some think it u 

Africa ; some in the islands of the South Atlantic, and some in 

*i SoQth America ; and although it is, wherever it may be, nndoubfr- 

edly an inhabited eonntry, yet as to certainty, about its locatioD, it 

is unknown. 






ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY OF THE ONGUYS OR mOQUOMT. 

INDIANS. 

Bt David Cusick. 

In the traditions of the Tuscaroras published by Cusick in 1827, 
few dates are found ; but these few are nevertheless precious for . 
history. 

A small volume has been printed this year by the Sunday School 
Union on the History of the Delaware and the Iroquois Indians, in 
which their joint traditions are totally neglected as usual with wix 
actual book makers. 

' Although Cusick's dates may be vague and doubtful, they de« 
serve attention, and they shall be concisely noticed here. 

Anterior to any date, the Eagwehoewe (pronounce Yaguyhohuy) 
meaning reid people, dwelt north of the lakes, and formed only 
OQe nation. After many years a body of them settled on the river 
Kanawag, now the St. liawreuce, and after a long time a foreign 
people came by sea and settled south of the lakes. 

First date. Towards 2500 winters before Columbus' discovery 
of America or 1008 years before our era, total overthrow of the 
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Towtncas, nadon of eUnts cotoe from the DOrtb, by the kiog of the 
Onguys, Donhtooha and the hero Vatatan. 

2d. Three huodred winters after, or 708 hefofe our era, the nor- 
thero Dations form a coufttderacy, appoint a king who goea la visit 
the great emperor of the Golden City south of the lakes; but af- 
terivards quarrels arise and a war of 100 years with this empire of 
the south, long civil wars in the north, &c. A body of people es- 
caped in the mountain of Oswego, he. 

3d. 1500 years before Columbus or in the year S of our em, 
Tarenya\vagon the first legislator leads this people out of the moun- 
tains to the river Yenonatateh now iVIohawk, where six tribes form ' 
an alliance called the Long-house, Agoneaseah- Afterwards re- 
duced to five, the sixth spreading W. and S. - The Kautaooh since 
Tuecarora came from this- Some went as far as the Onauweyoka 
now Mississippi. 

4th. In 108 the Konearawyeneh or Flying Heads invade the five 
nations. 

5lh. In 242, the Shakanahihor Stone Giants a branch of the wes- 
tern tribe become Cannibals, return and desolate the country ; but 
they are overthrown and driven north by Tareilyawagon II. 

6th. Towards 350 Tarenya wagon III. defeats other foes called 
Snakes. 

7[h. In 492, Atotarho I. king of the Onondagas quells civil wars, 
begins a dynasty ruling over all [he five nalions till Atotarho IX. 
who ruled yet in 1 142. Events are since referred to their reigns. 

8th. Under Atotarho II. a TBrenyawagon IV. appears to help 
him to destroy Oyalk-guhoer or the big bear, . 

9th. Under Atotarho III. a tyrant Sohnanrowah arises on the 
Kauuaseb now Susquehanah River, which makes war on the Sah- 
wanug. 

lOlh. In 602 nnder Atotarho IV. the Towancas now IVIississau- 
gers cede to the Senecas the lands east of the the River Niagara, 
who settle on it- 

11th. Under Atotarho Y. war between the Senecaa and Otta- 
wahs of Sandusky. 

12th, Towards 852 under Atotarho VT. the Senecas reach the 
Ohio river compel the Ollawahs to sue for peace.' 

. 13th. Atotarho VH. sent embassies to the W. the Kentakeh na- 
tion dwell S- of the Ohio, the Chipiwas on the Mississippi. 
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14th. Towards 1042, under Atot^rho VIII. war with the Tow- 
EDcas ; and a foreign stranger visits the Tuscarorasfrf Neuse BiTer, 
who are divided into three tribes and at war with the Nanticokes 
and Totalis. 

15th. In 1142 under Atotarho IX. first civil war between the 
Brians of Lake Erie sprung from the Senecas and the five na- 
tjpn^. 

Here end these traditions. C. S. R. 

The fonegoing is a curious trait of the ancient history, of the 
wars' and revolutions, which have transpired in America. 

It would appear that at'the time of the overthrow of theTawan^ 
eaa, 1008 years before Christ, called in the tradition, a nation of 
giants, that it was about the time the temple of Solomon was fin* 
idled ; showing clearly that as they had become powerful in this 
country, that they had settled here at a very early period, probably 
about the time of Abraham, within 340 years of the flood. 

The hero who conquered them was called Yatatan^ king of the 
OnguySj names which refer them, as to origin, to the ancient]Scyth- 
ians in Asia. 

Three hundred winters after this, or 708 years before Christ, 
about the time of the commencment of the Roman empire by 
Romullus, the northern nations form a grand confederacy, and ap- 
point a king, who went on a visit to the great emperor of the Golden 
, City, south of the western lakes. 

Were we to conjecture where this Golden City was situated, 
we should say on the Mississippi, where the Missouri forms a junc- 
tion with that river at or near St. Louis, as at this place and round- 
^ about its precincts are the remains of an immense population. 

-^ Has is likely the city, to which the seven persons who were cast 

away on the island Estotiland, as before related, were carried to ; 
being far to the southwest, from that island, supposed to be New- 
feandland) St. Lewis is in that direction. 

This visit of Yatatan to the golden city it appears was the oo^ 
eaaioQ of a 100 years civil war, which ended in the ruin of the 
Golden City, a body of the citizens escaping, fled far to the east 
and bid themselves in the mountains, (Oswego) along the southern 
shores of lake Ontario, where they remained about 700 years, till a 
great leader arose among them, called TdrefiyauMi^ofi,who led them to 
settle OB the Mohawk; this was eight yea^s after the bifth of Chris^. 
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These refuges from the Golden City, had now multiplied so that 
Ihey had hecom^ several nations, whence the grand confederacy of 
m nations was formed. Upon these, a a«tion called Flying H^ads 
made war hut were unsuccessful, also, in 242 years after Christ, a 
nation eaUed Stone Giants, made tin attempt to destroy them hut 
failed. They were successful in other wars against the Snake In- 
dians, a more western trihe. ^ 

About the time t>f the commencement of Mahomet's career in 
602, a great tirant arose on the Susquehannah river, ^o waged 
war with the silnounding nations, from which it appears, that while 
in Africa, Europe and Asia, revolution succeeded revolution, em- 
pires' rising on the ruins of empires that ia America, the same 
scenes were acting on as great a scale — cultivated regions — ^popu-* 
lous cities and towns, were reduced to a wilderness, as in the other 
continents. 



EVIDENCE THAT A NATION OF AFRICANS, THE DESCEND. 
ANTS OF HAM* NOW INHABIT A DISTRICT OF S. XMERICA. 

By C. S. Rafi:nesquc. 

The Yarura nation of the Oronoco regions, (also called Jarura, 
Jaros, Worrow, Guarau, &c.) is one of the darkest and ugliest in* 
to South Amj^rica, some tribes of it are quite hlack like negroes and 
are called monkeys. They are widely spread from Guyana to ^ 
Choco. The following 35 words of their language collected from 
Gili, Hervas and Vater, have enabled me to trace their origin to 1^ 
Africa. *- 

I^God- Ccmomeh Anderh, ' 

HHtaven* Andeh. 

Earth. Dabu, DahiL 

' Waier. Uy, Uvi. 

Rher. Nicua. 

, I^Sun and day. Doh 

Moon. Gojqpeh. 

Star. JBoebM. 
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Stmi. 
Wood. 
Plam. 
I^Brtad. 
Namt* 
Oite. 
Come. 

•'iTifafi. 
WoHum. 
Father. 
JHoiher. 
Head. 
Eyee. 
^Noee. 
Tongue. 
Feet. 
PvU. 
Being. 
Our. 
'WUL 
Power. 
1 
2 
TO 



CSotideh. 

Yuty. 

Chin. 

Tanby Tambeh. 

Kbeo. 

Yen. 

Manatedi. 

Poeh, 

Pumeh. 

Ibi. 

Aya. 

Aioi. 

Pacbii. 

Yondeh. 

Nappeh 

Topcno. 

Tao. 

Chatandra. 

Abechin. Conom. 

Ibba. 

Ea. 

Beh. 

Canameb. 

Nocni. 

Tarani. 



Tbose marked If or 7 out of 34 have some analogy with the En- 
fUsh, equal to 19 per cent. 

The language of the Gabulms, negros of Ghoco and Popayaa 
has 50 per cent analogy with the Yanira, since out of 8 words to 
be compared, 4 are similar. 



God. 


Conomeb. Y. 


Co^mo. G 


Man. 


Pumeh. 


Mebora. 


One, 


Canameh. 


Amba. 


Two. 


Noeni. 


IjiTumi. 



While the Asbanty or Fanty, negro lang. widely spread in W. 
Africa has 40 per cent of affinity with the Yamra or six words 
similar in fifteen comparable. 
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ki 



Earth. 




Dabuy 


Dade. A. 


Mollm. 




Aini. 


Hiua. 


Woman. 




Ibi. 


Bis. 


Fiitker. 




Ay.. 


Aga. 


E,a. 




Yondeh. 


Ineweh. 


Water. 




Uy. 


Uyaha. 


This is the maxin 


lumin 


Africa. But the language of the Fapt 


of New Guinea ir 


i Polyt 


lesia has 50 per 


cent of analogy, or : 


words out of twelvi 


e, which is the maximu 


m with the Ajiatic a 


Polynesic negroei. 








Mm. 




Pumch. Y. ) 
Mehora.G. ! 


Amench P. 


ITomati. 




Ibi. 


Bienih. 


JUbtier. 




Aioi. 


Nana. 


. Wau,. 




Uy. 


Uar. 


Enl 




ChaHndt^. 


Tarada. 



Om. 



Citnaroeh > 
Amba 0. ( 



Amboher. 



It may have happened that the GabuDas came from (he Papuas 
through the Pacific; but the Vnruras from the Ashantis ihraugh 
' the Atlatitic: yet have been ooce two branches of a single black 
nation. 

" Id support of the doctrine that the three sons of Noah were red, 
black and white, we bring the tradition of the Mmaboas, (he priests 
of the most ancient race of Africans, which say* that after the 
death of Noah his /Aree sons one of whom was whitt, the second 
tavmy or red, the third black, agieed to divide his properly fairly, 
wbiuh consisted of gold and diver, vestments of silk, linen and 
wool, horses, cattle, camels, dromedaries, sheep and goalfi, arms, 
furniture, corn and other provisions, besides tobacco and pipes. 

" Having spent the greater part of the day in assorting these dif- 
ferent things, the three sons were obliged to defer the partition of 
the goods till the next morning. They therefore smoked a friendly 
pipe together, and then retired to rest, each in bis own tent. 

"After some hours sleep, the while brother awoke before the 
other two, being moved by avarice, arose and seized the gold and 
silve^ together with the precious stones, and most beautiful v«st- 
menU, and having loaded the best camels with them, pursued his 
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wftjT to flni eouDtry which his white posterity have ever nniee io'* 
habited. ^ 

^^ The Moor, or tawnj^fiitthery awaking goou afterwardsi with 
the same intentions, and leing surprised that he had been antici- 
pated by his white brother, secured in great haste the remainder 
of the horses, oxen and camels, and retired to another part of the 
world, leaving only some coarse vestmei^ts of cotton, pipes and |d- 
bacoo, millet, rice, and a few other things of but small value. 

<< The.lyt lot of stuff fell to the share of the black ion, the laziest 
•f the three brothers, who took up his pipe with a melancholy 
air, and while he sat smoking in a pensive mood, swore to be re^ 
venged.^' — AnquetiPs Ufdveraal Hiataryy vol; 6,ji>. 117, 118: 

We have inserted this tradition, not because we think it dream- 
standally true, with respect to the goods, &c., but because we find 
in it this one important trait, viz. the origin of human complexions 
in the family of Noah : and if the tradition is supposed altogether a 
fiction, we would ask, how came these Africans the most degraded 
and ignorant of the human race — >by so important a trait of ancient 
history — as that such a man, with three sons, ever existed, from 
whom the three races descended, if it were not so- 



DISilPPEARANCE OF MANY ANCIENT LAKES OF tHE WEST,/ 
AND OF THE FORMATION OF SEA COAL. 

This description of American antiquities comes to th6 itofAd witii 
afar greatet power to captivate» than the accounts already given; 
because to know that the millions of mankind, vnth their multi&- 
rious vTorks, covering the vales of all our rivers, many of which 
were once the bottoms of immense lakes ; and where the iioipB of 
the tallest forests peer to the skies, or where the towering spires of 
many a Christian temple makes glad, with their sight, the heart of 
civilized maf), and where the smoking chimnies of his widespread 
habitatiofia— once sported the monstrous lake serpent, and the finny 
tribes, as bird>i passed in scaly waves akmg the horicon. 

We look to the soil where gra^e the peaeeful fiock ; to the fields 
where wave a thousand harverti} to Ae air abotey wbera {day the* 
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mngs of the low flighted swallow, uid to the road where the 
sound of pasgin^ wheels denote the oonnie of men ; and say, can 
this be soP Was all this space once the home of the wares P 
Where eels and shell fish oace congregated in their houses of mud, 
is now fixed the foundation of many a stately mansion, the dwell- 
ing of man. Such the mutation of matter, and the change of habi- 

We forbear to ramble farther in this field of speculation, which 
opens before us with such immensity of prospecl, to give an ac- 
rount of the disappearance of lakes iuppoaed to have existed in the 
west. 

To do ibis, we shall avail ourselrea of the opinions of several 
distinguished authors, as Volney, in his travels in America ; School- 
crafl, in his travels in the central parts of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi ; aud Professor Beck, in his Gazetteer of Illinois and Mi>- 
Muri- 

We commence wth the gifted and highly classical writer, C 
F. Volney ; who, although we do not subscribe to his notions of 
theology, yet as a naturalist we esteem him of the highest class, 
and his statements, with his deductions, to be worthy of attention. 
He commences by saying, that in the structure of the mountains 
of the United States, exists a fact more strikingly apparent than in 
any other part of the world, which must singularly have increased 
the action and varied the movements of the waters. If we atten- 
tively examiue the land, or even the maps of this country, we must 
perceive that the principal chains or ridges of the Alleghauies, Blue 
Ridge, &e , alt run in a transverse or cross direction, to the course 
of all the great rivers; and that these rivers have been forced to 
rupture their mounds or harriers, and break through these ridgea, 
in order to make their way to the sea from the bosoms of the 
valleys. 

This is evident in the Potomac, Susquehsnnah, Delaware and 
Jamea rivers, and others, where they issue from the confines of the 
mountains to enter the lower country. 

But the esampte which most attracted his attention on the spot, 
was that of the Potomac, three miles below the mouth of the She- 
nandoa. He was coming from Fredericklown, about twenty miles 
distant, and travelling from the southeast towards the northwest, 
through a woody country, with gentle ascents and descents. After 
4& 
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he had crossed one ridge, pretty distinctly marked, though by ao 
means steep, began to seis^tefere feipi, eleven or twelve miles, west* 
ward, the chaip of the Jfl^e Ridge, resembling a lohy rampart^ 
covered with forests, and having a breach through it from top to 
bottom. He again descended into the undulating wood Mipntryy 
which separated him from it ; and at length, on approaching it, h^ 
found himself at the foot of this great mountainous rampart, which 
he had to cross, and ascertained to be about three hundred and fifty 
yards high, or one hundred and twenty rods, (neal^ half a mile) 
deep. 

On emerging from the wood, he had a full view of this tremen- 
dous breach, which he judged to be about twelve hundred yards 
wide, or two hundred and twenty-five rods, which is about three 
fourths of a mile. Through the bottom of this breach ran the Po- 
tomac, leaving on its left a passable bank or slope, and on its right 
washing the foot of the breach. On both sides of the chasm, from 
top to bottom, many trees were then growing among the rocks, and 
in part concealed the place of the rupture ; but about two-thirds of 
the way up, on the right side of the river, a large perpendicular 
space remains quite bare, and displays plainly the traces and scars 
of the ancient land, or natural wall, which once dammed up this 
river, formed of grey quartz, which the victorious river has over- 
thrown, rolling its fragments a considerable distance down its 
course. Some large bl<^s that have resisted its force, still remain 
as testimonials of the convulsTon. 

The bed of this river, at this place, is rugged, with fixed rocks, 
which are, however, gradually wearing away. Its rapid waters 
boil and foam through these obstacles, which, for a distance of two 
miles form very dangerous falls or rapids. From the height of the 
mountain on each side of the river, and from attending circumstan- 
ces, the rapids below the gap and the narrows, for several miles 
above the immediate place of rupture, are sufficient evidence that 
at this place was originally a mountain dam to the river ; conse-> 
quently a lake above must have been the efiect, with falls of the 
most magpificent description, which had thundered in their desce4t 
from the time of Noah's flood till the rupture of the ridge took 
place. 

At the end of three miles he came to the confluence of the rivei^ 
Shenandoa, which issued out suddenly from the steep mountain of 
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the Bine Ridge. This river is but about one-tbird as wide as the 
Potomac ; hnving, like that river, also broken through a part of 
the same ridge. 

He says, " the more he considered this spot and its circumstan- 
ces, ihe more he was confirmed in the belief that formerly the 
flhain of the Blue Ridge, in its entire Btate, completely denied the 
Potomac a passage onward ; and that then all the waters of the up- 
per part of the river, having no issue, formed seFcral considerable 
lakes. The numerous transverse chains that succeed each other 
beyoud Fort Cumberland, could not fail to occasion several more 
west of North Mountain. 

" On the other hand, all thi; valley of the Shenandoa and Coiii- 
gocheague, must have been the basin of a single lake, extending 
from Staunton to Chambeisburg ; and as the level of the hills, 
even those from which these two rivers derive their source, is 
much below the chains of the Blue Ridge and North Mountain, it 
is evident that this lake must have been bounded at first only by 
the general line of the summit of these two great chains j so that in 
the earliest ages it must have spread, like them, toward the south, 
as far as the great Alleghanies." 

At that period, the two upper branches of James river, equallr 
bounded by the Blue Ridge, would have swelled it with all their 
waters; while toward the north, the general level of tlie lake, find- 
ing no obstacles, roust have spread itself between the Blue Ridge 
and the chain of Kittatinay, not only to the Susquehannoh and 
Schuylkill, but beyond the Schuylkill, and even the Delaware. 

Then all the lower country, lying between the Blue Ridge and 
the J«a, had only smaller streams, furnished by the eastern declivi- 
ties of that ridge, and the overtlowiug of the lake, pouring from its 
summit over the brow of the ridge ; in many places forming cas- 
cades of beauty, which marked the scenery of primeval landscape, 
immediately after the deluge. 

" In consequence, the river there being less, and the land gene- 
rally more flat, the ridge of talck granite must have stopped the wa- 
ters, and tprmed marshy lakes. The sea must hav£ come up to the 
vicinity of this ridge, and there occasioned other marshes of the 
same kind, as the Dismal Swamp, near Norfolk ;" being partly in 
the states of Virginia and North Carolina. " And if the reader re- 
collect, the stratum of black mud mingled with osier and trees, 
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wbieh ift found every where in boring on tbe eoist, he wiH tee m 
it a proof of the tnith of this hypothem." 

But when the gieat embankment gave away, hy the wdight of 
the walen abovoi or by attrition, convulsion, or whatever may have * 
been the cause of their rupture, the rush of the waters lycdight 
fitom above, all that stratum of earth now lying on the top of these 
subterranean trees, osiers and mud above noticed. 

^^ This operation must have been so much the easier, as Blue 
Ridge in general b not a homogeneous mass crystalized in vast 
strata, but a heap of detached blocks, of different magnitudes, mix- 
ed with vegetable mould, easily diffusable in water ; it is in Aict a 
wall, the stones of which are imbedded in clay ; and as its declivi- 
ties are very steep, it firequeatly happens that thaws and heavy 
rains, by carrying away the earth, deprive the masses of stones of 
their support, and then the fall of one or more of these, occasions 
very considerable stone slips or atidanches, which dmtinue some** 
times for several hours. 

^^ From this circumstance, the falls from the lake must have acted 
with the more effect and rapidity. Their first attempts have left 
traces in those gaps with which the line of summits is indented from 
space to space, or from ridge to ridge. It may be clearly perceived 
on tbe spot, that these places were the first drains of tbe surplus 
waters subsequently abandoned for others, where the work of de- 
molition was more easy. 

^^ It is obvious that the lakes flowing off must have changed the 
whole face of the lower country. By this were brought down all 
these earths of a secondary formation, that compose the present 
plain. The ridge of talcky granite, pressed by more frequent and 
tc^uminous inundations, gave way in several points, and its marshes 
added their mud to the black mud of the shore, which, at present, 
we find buried under' the alluvial earth, afterward brought down 
by the enlarged rivers.'' 

In the valley between the Blue Ridge and North Mountain, the 
changes that took place were conformable to the mode in which the 
water flowed off. Several breaches having, at once ocin succes- 
sion, given a passage to the strenms of water now called James, 
Potomac, Susquehannah, Schuylkill and Delaware, their general 
and common reservoir was divided into as many distinct lakes, sep- 
arated by the risings of the ground that exceeded this level. Eaeh 
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of the«e Iskei had its particular drain, and this draia being at length 
worn down to the lowest level, the land wrs left completely un- 
co vered- 

This must have oceurred earlier with James, Suaquehftonah, 
and Delaware, because their baiuuH arc more elevated, and it must 
have happened more recently with the Potomac, for the opposite 
reason, its basin bein^ the deepest of all." 

" How far the Delaware then extended the reflux of its waters 
toward the east, he could not ascertain ; however, it appears its ba- 
sin was bounded by the ridge that accompanies its left bank, and 
which is the apparent continuation of the Blue Ridge, and North 
Mountain. It is probable that Its basin has always been separate 
from that of the Hiid>u}Q, aa it ia certain that the Hudson has al- 
ways had a distinct basin, the. limit and mound of which, were 
above West Point, at the place called the Highlands. 

To every one who views this spot, it seems incontesliblc, that 
the transverse chain bearing the name of the Highlands, was for- 
merly a bar to the course of the entire river, and kept its waters at 
a considerable height ; and con^dering that the tide flows as far as 
ten miles above Albany, is the proof that the level above the ridge, 
was a lake, ivhieh reached as far as to the rnpids at Fort Edward- 

At that time, therefore, the Cahoes or falls of the Mohank did 
not appear, and till this lake was drained olT through the gap at 
West Point, the sound of those falls were not heard. 

" The existence of this lake explains the cause of the alluvials, 
petrilied shells, and strata of schist and clay, mentioned by Dr. 
Mitchell, and proves the justice of the opinions of this judicious 
observer, respecting the stationary presence of waters in ages past, 
along the valley of many of the American rivers. These ancient 
lakes, now dreaned by the rupture of their mounds, explains an- 
other appearance which is observed in the valley of such rivers as 
are supposed to have been once lakes, as the Tennessee, the Ken- 
tucky, the Mississippi, the Kanhaway, and the Ohio. This ap- 
pearance is the seveial stages or flats, observed on the banks of 
these rivers, and most of the rivers of America, as if, the water 
once was higher, than at subsequent periods, and by some means 
were drained oft" more ; so that the volume of water fell lower, 
when a new mark of embankment would be formed, marking the 
original heights of the shores of these riveis. 
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In none is this appearance more perceptible Agn the Ohio, at 
Ae place ealled Cincinnati, or Foit Washington ; here the original, 
or first bank, is nearly fifty feet high, and runs along parallel with 
Ae river, at the distance of abont seventy-five rodd. The high 
floods, sbmetimes even now, overflow this first level. mi' 

At other places the banks are marked, not with so high an an- 
cient shore, but then the lownessof the country, in such places, ad«- 
mitted the spread of the waters to the foot of the hills ot nature. 
When we examine the arrangement of these flats, which are pre- 
sented in the form of stages along this river, we remain convinced 
that even the most elevated part of the plain, or highest level, a- 
bout Cincinnati, has been once the seat of waters, and even the 
primitiYe bed of the river, which appears to have had three difierent 
periods of decline, tiU it has sunken to its present bed or place of 
its current." 

** The first of the periods was the time when the transverse ridg- 
es of the hills yet entire, bared up the course of the Ohio, and act- 
ing as mounds to it, kept the water level with their summits. All 
the country within this level was then one immense lake, or marsh 
of stagnant water. In lapse of time, and from the periodical ac- 
tion of the floods, occasioned by the annual melting of the snows, 
some feeble parts of the mound, were worn away by the water." 

'' One of the gaps having at length given away to the current, 
the whole effi)rt of the waters was collected in that point, which 
soon hollowed out for itself a greater depth, and thus sunk the lake 
several yards. This first operation uncovered the upper or first 
level on which the waters had stood, from the time of the subsid- 
ing of the deluge till the first rupture took place. 

From the appearances of the shores of river, it seems to have 
maintained its position after the first draining, some length of time, 
so as distinctly to mark the position of the waters, when a second . 
draining took place, because the waters had, by their action, remo- 
ved whatever may have opposed the first attempt to break down 
their mound or barrier. 

^' The third and last rent of the barrier, took place at length, 
when the fall of the water became more furious, being now more 
concentrated, scoped out for itself a narrower and deeper channel, 
which is its present bed, leaving all the immense alluvial regions 
of the Ohio bare, and exposed to the rays of the sun. 
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■< II is probsble that the Ohio lias been ohstructad at more placet 

than one, from Pittsburgh to the rapids of Louisville, as that betow 
Silver Crti.ek, 'about five miles froni the rapids of the Ohio, and 
towards Galliopolia and the Sciota, several transverse chainB of 
onauntains exist, very capable of answering thin purpose. Volnej 
sayi it was not till las return from Fort Vincent on the Wabash, 
that he was struck with the disposition of a chain of hills below 
Silver Creek-" 

This ridge crosfjes the basin of the Ohio from uorlb to south, and 
has obliged the river to change its direction, from the east toward 
the west, to seek an issue, wfaich in fact it finds at the confluence 
of Salt River ; and it may even be said, that it required the copious 
and rapid waters of this river and its numerous branches, to force 
the mound that opposed its way at this place." 

The steep declevity of these ridges requires about a quarter of an 
hour to descend it, by the way of the road, though it is good and 
commodious, and by comparison with other hills round, he cooceiT- 
ed the perpendicular height to be about four hundred feet, of 
twenty-five rods." " The summit" of those hills, when Volney 
examined them, " was too thickly covered with wood for the late- 
ral course of the chain to be seen ;" hut so far as he could ascer- 
tain, " perceived that it runs very fur north and south, and closes 
the basin of the Ohio, throughout its whole breadth." 

This basin, viewed from the summit of this range, exhibits 
the appearance and form of a lake no strongly, that the idea of the 
ancient existence of one here, is indubitable. 

" Other circumstances lend to confirm this idea, for he observed 
from this chain to White River, eight miles from Fort Vincent, 
that the country is interspersed by a number of ridges, many of 
them steep, and even lofly ; they are particularly so beyond Blue 
Ridge, and on both banks of White River, and their direction is 
every where such, th^it they meet the Ohio transversely." 

" On the other hand, he found, at Louisville, that the south or 
Kentucky bank of the river, corresponding to them, bad similar 
ridges ; so thai in this part, is a succession of ridges capable of op- 
posing powerful obstacles to the waters. It is not till lower down 
the river, that the country becomes flat, and the ample savannahs 
of the Wabash and Green Jtiver commence, jwhich extending to 
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the Mianssippi) exclude ereiy idea of any otlMI^:i|piiM or barrier , 
to the waten on that side of the river." 7 

There u another fact in favor of *< these weatemimtte having 
been, in many places, lakes, found in this country ; aild is noticed 
as a great singularity. In Kentucky, all the rivers of Aat country 
tow more slowly near their sources than at their mouths ; which is 
directly the reverse of what takes place in most riven of other 
parts of the world ; whence it is inferred, that the upper bed of 
the rivers of Kentucky, b.a flat country, and thkt their lower bed, 
at the entrances of the vale of the Ohio, is a descending slope*^ 

Now this perfectly accords with the idea of an ancient lake ; for 
atlhb time when this lake extended to the foot of the Alleghanies, 
its bottom, particularly toward its mouth, must have been nearly 
smooth and level, its surface being broken by no action of the wa- 
ters ; but when the mounds or hills, which confined this tranquil 
body of water, were broken down, the soil hid bare, began to be 
furrowed and cut into sluices, by its drains, and when at lengtih, 
the current became concentrated in the vale 6f the Ohio, and de- 
molished its dyke more rapidly, the soil of this vale washed away 
with violence, leaving a vast channel, the slopes of which occasion- 
ed the waters of the plain to flow to it more quickly ; and hence 
this current, which, notwithstanding the alterations that have been 
going on ever since, have continued more rapid to the present 

day." 

<< Admitting then, that the Ohio has been barred up, either by 
the chain of Silver Creek, or any other contiguous to it, a lake 
of great extent must have been the result. From Pittsburgh the 
ground slopes so gently, that the river when low, does not run two 
miles an hour ; which indicates a fUl of four inches to the mile. 

" The whole distance from Pittsburgh to the rapids of LouiBviile, 
following all the windings of the river does not exceed six hun- 
dred miles. From these data we have a difference of level amount- 
ing to two hundred feet," which does not exceed the elevation of 
the ranges of hills supposed to have once dammed up the Ohio 
River at that place. Such a mound could check the waters, and 
turn them back as far as to Pittsburgh. 

Such having been the fact, what an immense space of the west- 
em country must have lain under water, from the subsiding of the 
flood till this mound was broken down. This is made apparent by 



the Bpricg freshets of the Ohio, at the present time, which 
only to the llfitght of fifty feet, keeps back the water of the Great 
Miami, aa ^ 8s Greenville, a distance of seventy miles up the 
country to the north, where it occasions a staEaation of that river, 
and even an inundation." 

In the vernal inundations, the north branch of the Great Miami, 
forms but one with the south branch of the Miami ', the space be- 
tween becomes one body of water. " The south branch runs into 
Lake Erie, and is sometimes called St. Mary's river. The carry- 
ing place or portage between the beads of these two rivers, ia but 
three miles, and in high water the space can be passed over in a 
boat, from one which runs into the Ohio, to the other which runs 
into Lake Erie." 

This, Mr, Volney states to have been the fact, as witnessed by 
himself on the spot, in the year 1796 ; so near are all these waters 
on a level with each other. He says, that "during the year 1792, 
a mercantite bouse at Fort Detroit, which is at the head of Lake 
Erie, despatched two canoes, which jiassed immediately without 
carrying from the River Huron, ninning into Lake Erie (o Grand 
River, which runs into Lake Michigan, by the waters overflowing 
at the head of each of these rivers. The Muskingum, which runs 
into the Ohio, also communicates, by means of its sources and of 
small lakes, with the waters of the river Csyahoga, which flows 
into Lake Erie." 

From all these facts united it futlovvs, th'nt the surface of the le- 
vel country between Lake Erie and the Ohio, cannot exceed the 
level of the flat uexl to the water of the Ohio, more than an hun- 
dred feet, nor that of the second flat or level, which is the genera! 
surface of the country, more than seventy feet ; consequently, a 
mound of two hundred feet at Silver Creek, six hundred miles 
down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, would have been sufficient to keep 
back its waters, not only as far as Lake Erie, but even to spread 
them from the last slopes of the Alleghnnies, to the north of Lake 

" But whatever elevation we allow this natural mound, or if we 
■uppose there were several in different places, keeping back the wa- 
ter in succession, the existence of sedeiilary waters in this western 
country, end ancient lakes such as we have pointed out between 
Blue Ridge and North Mountain, is not the less an incoatrovertibl* 
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fact, as must appear to eveiy one who cohtemplftes 4^ countrf ; 
and this fact explainS| in a simple and satisfactorylMliieri a num- 
ber of local circumstances^ which, on the other hand, severe as proofs 
of the fact." For instance, these ancient lakes explain why, in 
eveiy part of the basin of the Ohio, the land is always leireled in 
horizontal beds of different heights ; why these beds are placed in 
the order of their specific grayity ; and why we find in various pla- 
ces remains of trees, of osier, and of other plants. They also, hap- 
pily and naturally account for the formation of the inmiense beds 
of sea coal found in the western country, in certain situations, and 
particular districts. In fact, from the researches which the inhabit- 
ants have made, it appears that the principal seat of coal is above 
Pittsburgh, in the space between the Laurel mountain and the rivers 
Alleghany and Monongahela, where exists almost throughout, a stra- 
tum, at the average depth of twelve and sixteen feet. This stra- 
tum is supported by the horizontal bed of calcareous stones, and 
covered with strata of schists and slate ; it rises and faUs with these 
on the hills and in the vallies, being thicker as it rises with flie 
bilk, but thinner in the vales." 

^' On considering its local situation, we see it occupies the lower 
basin of the two rivers we have mentioned, and of their branches, 
the Yohogany and Kiskemanitaus, all of ''which flow through a 
nearly flat country, into the Ohio below Pittsburgh." 

" Now on the hypothesis of the great lake of which we have 
spoken, this part will be found to have been originally the lower 
extremity of tlie lake, and the part where its being kept back would 
have occasioned still water. It is admitted by naturalists, that coal 
is formed of heaps of trees carried away by rivers and floods, and 
afterwards covered with earth." 

These heaps are not accumulated in the course of the stream, but 
in parts out of it, where they are left to their own weight ; which 
becomes saturated >vith water, within a sufficient lapse of time, so 
as to increase their gravity sufficient to sink to the depths below. 

" This process may be observed, even now, in many rivers of 
America, particularly in the Missisippi, which annually carries 
along with its current a great number of trees. Some of these trees 
are deposited in the bays and eddies, and there left in still water to 
smk; but the greater part reach the borders of the ocean, where 
the current being balanced by the tide, they are rendered station^ 
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tky, and buried under llie mud and sand, by tbe double action of 
ihe stream of the rirer and the reflux of the sea." 

" In the same mauner, anciently, the rivers that flow from the 
Alleghany and Laural mountains into the basin of the Ohio, find- 
ing, toward PJllsburgh, the dead waters and tail of the great lake, 
there deposited the trees and drift ivood which they still carry away 
by thousands, when the frost breaks up, and the snows melt in the 
spring : These trees were accumulated in strata level as the fluid 
that bore them ; and the raouod of the lake sinking gradually, as 
we have before explained, its tail was likewise lowered by degrees, • 
and the place of deposit changed as the lake receded j forming that 
vast bed which, in the lapse of ages, has been subsequently c 
ed with earth and gravel, and acquired the mineral qualities of coal 
the state in which we find it-" 

" Coal is found in several other parts of the United States, and 
always in circumstances analagous to those we have just described. 
In the year 1784, at the month of the rivulet Laminskicola, which 
runs into the Muskingum, the stratum of coal there took fire, and 
burnt for a whole year. This mine is a part of the mass of which 
we have been speaking; and almost all the great rivers that run 
into the Ohio, must have deposits of Ibis kind in their fiat and long 
levels, and in the places of their eddies, 

" The upper branches of the Potomac, above and to the left of 
Fort Cumberland, have been celebrated some years for their strata 
of coal embedded along their shores, so that boats can lie at their 
banks and load. 

" Now, this part of the country hat every appearance of having 
been' once a lake, produced by one or more of the numerous trans- 
verse ridges that bound the Potomac above and below Fort Cum- 
berland. 

" In Virginia, the bed of James River rests on a very considera- 
ble bed of coal. At two or three places, where shafts have been 
sunk, on its left bank, after digging an hundred and twenty feet • 
through red clay, a bed of coal, about four and twenty feet thick, 
has been found on bii inclined stratum of granite. It is evident 
that at the rapids, lower down, where the course of the river is stiH 
checked, it was once completely obstructed ; and then there must 
have been a standing, and very probably a lake." , 
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The reader will obcerre, tbat wfaeiever diere is m rapid, a stagn*- 
tion takes pl|oe in the sheet of water above, just as there is at m 
mill head ; eoweqaentlj the drifted trees most have accanralated 
diere, and when the outlet of the lake had hollowed oat for itself m 
gap, and sunk its level, the annual floods brought down with them 
and deposited the red claj now found there ; as it is evident that 
this clay was brought from some other place, for the eardi^ soch 
a quality belongs to the vppar part of the course isi the river, parti- 
> eularly to the ri^ge called South West 

*4tis possible that teinsor mines of coal not adapted to^thb theory, 
may be meotiooed or discovered on the coast of the Atlantic But 
one or more such instances will not be sufficient to subvert this 
theory ; for Ae whole of this coast, or all the land between the 
ocean and the Alleghanies, from the St Lawrence to the West 
Indies, has been destroyed by earthquakes ; the traces of which 
are every where to be seen, and these earthquakes have al- 
tered the arrangement of strata throughout the whole of this space.** 

The account, as given by Breckenridge, of the appearance of a por- 
tion of the country, between two forks of a small branch of the Arkan-"|E 
sas River, favors this supposition. ^^There is a tract of country," be , 
says, '^of about?5 miles square, in which, nature has displayed a great 
variety of the most strange and whimsical vagaries. It is an as- 
semblage of beautitul meadows, verdant ridges and misshapen piles 
of red clay thrown together in the utmost apparent confusion ; yet 
affording the most pleasing harmonies, and presenting in every di- 
rectioD, an endless variety of curious and interesting objucts." 

^^ After winding along for a few miles on the high ridges,fyou sud- 
denly descend an almost perpendicular declivity of rocks and clay, 
into a series of level, fertile meadows watered by some beautiful 
rivulets, and here and there adorned with sbrabry, cotton ' trees, 
- , elms and cedars." 

^' " These," naturall, " meadows are divided by chains formed of 

red clay; and huge masses of gypsum, with here and there a pyror 
md of gravel. One might imagine himself surrounded by the 
ruins of some ancient city, and the plains to have been sunk by 
some convulsions of nature, more than a 100 feet below its former 
level ; for some of the huge columns of red clay rise to the height 
of 200 feet perpendicular, caped with rocks of gypsum." This is 
supposod to have been the work of an earthquake. 
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Thus far we have given the view of this great naturahst {Volney} 
respectingihe existence of aucient lakes tolhewest,andof theforma- 
tion-of the strataof sea coal in those region*. If then it b^'allowed that 
timber beiug deposited deep iu ihe earlh, hecooies the origin »f 
that mineral, we discover at onte the chief material which feeds 
the iDteriial fires of ihe globe- 

The earth, at the era of the great deluge being covered with an 
irotnensity of forests, more than it now presents, furnished the ma- 
terial, when sunk aud plunged to the unknown depths of the then , 
soft and pulpy globe, for exhaustless strata of sea coal. 

This, by some means, having taken fire, continues to burn, and 
descending deeper and deeper, spreading farther and farther, tilt 
the conquerless element has even under sunk lhe«cean ; from 
whence it frequently bursts forth in the very middle of the sea, ac- 
companied with all the grandeur of display and phenomena of fire 
and water, mingled in unbounded warfare. This iolemal opera- 
tion of fire feeding on the unclious minerals of the globe, among 
which, as chief, is sea coal, becomes the parent of many a new isl- 
and, IbrowD up by the violence of that element. 

We cannot but call to recollection in this placS, the remarkable 
allusion of Isaiah at chap, xjcs., 33, which is so phrased as al- 
most induces a belief that he had reference to this very circum- 
stance, that of the internal fires of the globe being fed by wood car- 
bonated or turned to coal.- " For Tophet is ordained of old- ■ * 
He hath made it deep and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much 
woodj the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone dolh kin- 
dle it " 

Vatbus accidents are supposeable by which sea coal may have, 
at first, taken fire, so as to commence the first volcano- and in its 
operations to have ignited other mineral substances, as sulphur, 
saltpetre, bilumeu, and sails of Vitrious kinds. An instance of the 
ignition of sea coal by accident, is mentioned in Dr. Beck's Gazet- 
teer, to have taken place on a tract of country called the Aiaericmi 
Bolt'Jiu, situated between ihe Kaskaskia river and the mouth of the 
Missouri. On this great alluvion, which embraces a body of land 
equal to five hundred square miles, sea coal abounds, and was first 
discovered in a very singular mauuer. la clearing the ground;af 
its timber, a tree took lire which was standing and was dry, whlcn 
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f mpiiiiiii lU il to the iooCb, but ooDtmued to born iniidi longer 
tfaaa was raffident to exhaust the tree, roots and all. 

But Pjww^ ■ ■iiiiiiirim, it was found to hare taken hold of a bed 
of eoal, whidi continued to bum until the fire was smodiered bj 
Ae (ailing in of a large body of earth, which the fire had under- 
mined bj dertrojing the coal and causing a cavity. This is a vol- 
cano in miniature, and how long it mig^ have continued ito cavm- 
fes with increased violence, is unknown, had it not have ao^cppoF- 
timeljbeen extinguished. 

Bat dus daas of strata of that mineral lies, of neoessitj, much 
deeper in manj places than anj other of the kind, deposited since 
die flood, b J the operation of rivers and lakes. If, as we have sup- 
posed in this vdome, the earth, previous to die flood of Noah, had 
m greater Ian surface than at the present time, we find in this sup- 
positkm a sufficiency of wood, the deposition of which being dirown 
into immense heaps by die whirls, waves and eddies of the vntfers, 
to make whole subterranean ranges of this coal equal in size to the 
largest and longest mountains of the globe. 

These ranges, in many places, ri^e even above the ordinary sur- 
face of the land, Jiving been bared, since the flood, by the violence 
of convuMons occasioned by both volcanic fires and the irruptions 
of waters. 

If those philosophers who affect to despise the writings of Moses, 
as found in the Book of Geaesis, the only author the wide earth 
ever af&rded who has given us an account of the deluge, would 
think of this fact, the origin of sea coal, they could not but subscribe 
to this one account at least, which that book has given of the flood. 
The insignificant depositions of timber, occasioned by the drawing 
off* of lakes, or change of water courses, since the flood, cannot be 
supposed to be in sufficient quantities to furnish the vast magazines 
of this mineral, compared vnth that of the universal flood. These 
strata of coal appearing too in such situations as to preclude all idea 
of Aeir having been formed by the operation of water since the 
flood, so that we are driven, by indubitable deduction of fair and 
logical argument, to resort to just stick an occurrence as fhe dehge^. 
the account of which is given by Moses in the Scripture. So that 
ii there were never an universal flood, as stated in the Bible, the 
iigenuity of sceptical philosophy would be sadly perplexed, as well 
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as all others, to account for the deposition of wood enough to fur- 
nisli all the mines of this article found over the whole earth, id its 
several locations. 

If another flood were to drown the world, its deposits of timber 
could Dot equal, by one half, the deposits of the Npachian deloge, 
on account of the land surface of the earth having, under the idAut 
ence of that flood, heen greatly diminished. If it be truly said in 
the Bible, that the earth jjemfted by water, and also that the foun- 
tains of ihe great deep, (subterranean seas,) were broken up, we 
arrive at the conclusion, that there was more wood devoted lo the 
purpose of coal creation, because there was, it is likely, double the 
cjuantity of surface of dry land for the forest to grow upon- 



lu eoRoboration of the theory of Mr. Volncy on this subject, we 
give the brief remarks of that accurate and pleasing writer, Mr- 
Schoolcraft, well knowD to the reading class of the public. He 
says, while treating on the subject of the appearance of the two 
priDts of humsD feel, in the limestone strata along the shore of the 
Mississippi, at St. Louis : " May we not suppose a barrier to have 
once existed across the lower part of the Mississippi, converting its 
immense valley into an interior sea, whose action was adeqaate ia 
the productiou and deposition of calcareous strata. We do not 
consiiler such a supposition incompatible with the existence of 
trandlion rocks in this valley ; the ^sition of the latter being be- 
neath the secondary. Are not the great northern lakes [he remains 
of such an ocean? And did not the sudden demolition of this an- 
cient barrier enable this powerful stream lo carry its banks, as it 
has manifestly done, a hundred miles into the gulf of Mexico. 

We think such an hypothesis much more probable, than that the 
every-day deposits of this river should have that eflect on the gulf. 
We have been acquainted with the mouths of the Mississippi for 
more than a century ; and yet its several channels, lo all appe«- 
ance, are esseutinlly the same as when first discovered. 
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JPavoriDg tbe same positum, or tbeoiy, we give from Dr. Beck'i 
Gazetteer, a quotation from Siiliman's Journal, 3d volume, quoted 
by tbat author from Bringier, on the Region of the Mississippi, who 
says, that ^' between White river and the Missouri, are three paral- 
lel porphyry ranges, running circularly from the west to the north* 
east. 

These three mountains are twenty-eight miles across, and seem 
to have been above water, when the whole country around wa« 
eovered by an ocean." 

At the foot of one of these ranges was found the tooth of some 
tremendous monster, supposed to be the mammoth, twice as large 
as any found at tbe Big-bone lick. An account of this creature, 
so far as we are able to give it, has already been done, commencing 
on page 14i to .150 inclusive, of this work; yet we feel it incum- 
bent to insert a recent discovery respecting this monster, which we 
had pot seen when those pages went to press. The account is as 
follows : 

There were lately dug up at Massillon, Starke county, GbiOf 
two large tusks, measuring each nine feet six inches in length, and 
eight inches dj||neter, being two feet in girth at the largest ends. 
The weight of one is as much as two men could lift. The outside 
covering is as firm and hard as ivory^ but the inner parts were con- 
siderably decayed. They were found in a swamp, about two feet 
below the surface, and were similar to those found ^me time ago 
at Bone-lick, in Kentucky, the size of which animal, judging from 
the bones found, was not less than sixty feet in length, and twenty- 
two in height, and twelve across the hips. Each tooth of the crea- 
ture's mouth which was found weighed eleven pounds. — Clearfield 
Banner J 1832. 

This is, indeed, realizing tj^e entire calculation made by Adam, 
Clarke, the Commentator, who tells, as before remarked, that hav- 
ing examined one toe of the creature supposed to be the mammoth, 
he found it of sufficient size and length to give, according to the 
rule of animal proportion, an animal at least sixty feet in length, 
and twenty five feet high. 

It would seem, that in nature, whether of animate or inanimate 
things, each has its giant. Of the materials composing the glob<e, 
the waters are ^the giant ; among the continents, Asia ; anuMug fishes, 
the whale ; among serpents, the great Li Boa^ of Africa ; among 
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quadrupeds, the niBmmoth ; among birJi, the condor ; anioag men, 
the Patagouians ; among trees, ihe banyau, of the east ; among 
herbs, the mustard of Palestine, But among i]Uadr)q>edB, the giant 
ol' thELl section of nature, it would appear, has become extinct, by 
what means is unkoowu : whether a change in the cUmate,a want 
of food — whether by disease, or the arts of the ancient nations — all 
is locked ill the fathomless, depths of oblivion. 

The animal, however, must have come down, in ila species,, 
from the very outset of time, with all other animals. A male aud 
female of this enormous beast, must have been saved in the ark ; 
hut it is likely the Divine Providenee directed a pair that were 
young, and therefore not as large and as ferocious as such as weie 
full grown would be. The fiuding of this animal in America, is, 
it would appear, iucontrovertible evidence that the continent was, 
at some period, united with the old world at some place or places, 
as has been contended in this work ; as so large au animal could 
neither have been brought hither by men, in any sort of craft hith- 
erto known, except the ark ; uoc could they have swam so far, eyea 
if they were addicted to the water. 

But to return to the subject of western lakes. How great a 
lapse of time took place from the subsiding of the flood of Xo^, 
till the bursting away of the several barriers is unknown. The 
emptying out of such vast bodies of water, as held an almost bound- 
less region of the west in a state of complete suhmergency, must 
of necessity have raised the Atlantic, sous to envelope in its increase 
many a fair and level country along its coasts, botbon this conltDent 
and those of Europe and Africa. 

In such an emergency, all islands, vhich Were low on the sur- 
face,' and not much elevated above the sea, must have been drown- 
ed, or parts of ihem, so that their hills, if auy they hud, would only 
be left, B sad and small memorial of their ancient domains. 

It may have been, that the rush of these mighty waters from the 
west, flowing to the sea at once, down the channels of so many ri- 
vers, which at first broke up and enveloped the land between the 
range of the West-India islands and the -shores of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. It ia conjectured by naturalisis, that the time was when those 
islands were ia reality the Atlantic coast of the continent. Some 
ronvnlsian, therefore, mu'il have transpired, to bring about so grut 
* change. 
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U, af Sdindcnft hm si^gested, die Miaasappi, m bantn^ 
iown itB boiieis, diofe die eardi j matter wUeh aceonparaed it 
111 Aat oceonmce, a Imodied ndlea into die aea, it maj well be 
aoppoaed diat if afltliat qiaee, now die Ghdi^ waa then a low tract 
of eoantrjy wUd ia natnal lo anppoae, aa itaakorea are ao now, 
diat it was overwhelmed, winle the higl^ parts of tkt edast, now 
die West-India islands, are afl diat remaina of diat diowtoed 
coontrj. 

The Gulf of Mezieo is fula^low islands, scarcdj above die le- 
vel of die sea, which have been, fiom die eaiiiest Bittarj of diat 
eoast, die resort of pirates. Their peenKar sitnatioo, in diis reqpeet 
would favor the opinion, that the once low and level shores were 
by die nuh and overflowing of the vraters, buried to a great extent 
into the eoontry, leaving above wafer eveiy eminence, whidi are 
iKMr thetriands of die gvlf. 

From an examinadon of the lakes Seneca, Caynga and Erie, it 
is evident from their banks, that andendy the water stood in diem 
lea and twelve feet higher than at jweaent^ these also, therefixe, 
have been drained a second time since those of which we have 
been ^leaking, of which these were once a part. 

It is evident from the remarks of Breckenridge, which are die 
result of actual observations of that traveller, that there was former- 
ly an ooUet fria Lake Michigan to the Misaasippi, by the way of 
die Illinob river, which heads near the sonthem end of that lake. 

This is supported by the well known facts, that the waters of aH 
the lakes drained by the St. Lawrence, has sunk many feet The 
Illinois shows plainly the marks of having once conveyed a much 
greater body of water between its shores than at the present time. 
All the western • lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Lake of the 
Woods, Eri, Seneca, Cayuga, and many lesser ones, are the mere 
remnants of the great inland sea, which once existed in this region, 
and the time may come, when all these lakes will be again drained 
off to the north, by the way of the St. Lawrence, and to the south 
by oth^r rivers to the sea, adding a country of land freed in a mea- 
sure from these waters, as great in extent as all the lakes put to- 
gether. 

It is believed by the most observing naturalists, that the falls i^ 
Niagara were once as low down the river as where Queenstown 
is situated, which ia aix or eight miles below the fall. If.ao^ die 
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time may come, and none can tell bow soon, when the ftklls shall 
have worn through the stone ridge or precipice, over which the 
Niagara is precipitated, and coming to a. softer barrier of mere earth, 
the power of the waters would not be loDg in rending for itself a 
more kvel channel, extending to the foot of Lake Erie, on an in- 
clined plane of considerable steepness. 

This would effect Lake Erie, causing an increased current in its 
waters, and the lowering of* its bed, which Would also have the 
seme effect on Lakes Michigan, HoroQ and Superior, with all the 
rest of a lesser magnitude, changing them from the character they 
now bear, which is that of lakes to that of mere rivers, like the 
Ohio. Id the meantime, Ontario would become enlarged, so as to 
rife perhaps to a level with the top of the falls, which is an huiv> 
dred and fifty-three feet- 
Lake Ontario is hut about one hundred and fifty I'eet oelow the 
city of Utica, and Utica is four hundred feet above the valley of 
the Hudson river ; consequently, deducting the hundred and fifty 
feet, which is the full of land, from the long level, as it is called, 
on which Utica stands, to the lake, there will he left two hundred 
and fifty feet elevation of Lake Ontario above the vale of the Hud- 



That lake, therefore, need to he raised but a jjttle more than a 
hundred and fifty feet, when it would immediately inundate a 
greater part of the state of New- York, as well as a part of Upper, 
and ell Lower Canada, till the waters should be carried off by the 
WHy of the several rivers now exialiug on the easterly and south- 
erly side of the lake, and by new channels, such a catastrophe , 
would most certainly cut for itself, in many directions, in its de- 
scent to the Atlantic. 

' But we trust such an occurrence may never take place ; yet it ii 
equally possible, as was the draining of the more ancient lakes of 
the west. And however secure the ancient inhabitants may have 
felt them selves, who had settled below the barriers, yet that inland eea 
suddenly took up its tine of march, to wage war with, or to become 
united to, its counterpart, the Atlantic, and in its travel bore away 
the country, and the nations dwelling thereon. 

It is scarcely to be doubled, but the aame effects were experi- 
enced by the ancient inhabitants settled between the Euxinc or 
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Black se« and the MMiterranean and the whole coast of that inlaiNl 
fl^eany where its shores were skirted by low countries. 

'^18 dated by Euclid, in a conversation that philosopher had 
with Anacharsis, of whom we have before spoken in this work, 
that the Black sea was once entirely surrounded by natural eoi- 
bankmentSi but that many rivers running into it from Europe and 
Ana, at leigth oveiflowed its barrier, cutting for itself a deep chan- 
nel, tore out the whAe distance from its own shore to that of the 
Archipelago, a branch of tfae4i|)Miterranean, which is something 
OMfe than a hundred miles, now called the Bosphc^us. 

It is not impossible but ifrom the rush of all these waters «t once 
into the Mediterranean, that at that time the isthmus which united 
Europe and America, where now is situated the Strait of Gibraltar, 
was thei^tom away- It is true that the ancients attributed this 
aeparatioAo the power of Hercules, which circumstance, though 
we do not believe in the strength of this Grecian hero, points out 
etearly that an isthmus once was there. 

By examining the map of the Black sea, we find tiAt beside the 
outlet of the Bosphorus, there is none other, so th&t previous to the 
time of that rupture it had no visible outlet. Some internal con- 
vulsions, therefore, must have taken placie, so that its subterranean 
channels becain|Mofcstructed, and caused it at once to overflow its 
lowest embankment, which it appears was toward the Archipelago, 
or the west. 

The Caspian sea, in the same country, has no outlet, though 
many large rivers flow into it. If therefore this body of water, 
;|^ idiich is nearly 700 miles long, and nearly 300 wide,' were to be 
deranged in its subterranean outlets, it would also soon overflow at 
its lowest points, which is also on its western side, at its southern 
end, and rushing on between the Georgian or Coucassian and Tau- 
ms mountains, would plough for itself a channel to the Black sea. 

From this view, the rupturing of the ancient embankments of 
lakes in Europe, Asia and America, it appears that the waters of 
Ae Atlantic are now, of necessity, much deeper than anciently ; on 
which account many fair countries and large islands, once thickly 
peopled, and covered with cities, towns, and cultivated regions. He 
now where sea monsters sjiort above them, while whole tracts of 
country once merged in other parts of the earth beneath the waters, 
have lifted hills and Ales to the light and influence of the sun, and 
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spread oul tli« kp of happy countriea, wliereon whole pitioDii ol 
men doiv live, wliere once the «'ind drove onwarJ ihe terrific bil- 



CAUSES OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ANCIENT 
NATIOJjS. 

BtJT what has finally become of these natioDs, and where are 
tbeir descendanls, are questions, which, could they be answered, 
would be highly gratifying- 

Oq opening a mound, below Wheeling dn the Ohio, a few years 
since, a stone was found, having ou it a brand exactly similar to 
the one commonly used by the Mesican nations in marking their 
cattle and horses. 

From this it is evident, that the ancient nations were not savag- 
es, or a trait'of the domestkation of animals would not be found 
hi the country, they once inhabited- The head of the Sustajatea, 
or Mexicun Hj>g, cut off square, was found in a sail petre cave in 
Kentucky not long since bj Dr. Brown. This circumstance is 
mentioned by Dr. Drake, in his " Picture of Cincinnati." The 
nitre had preserved it. It had been deposited thereby the ancient 
iuhabltants where it must have laid for ages- 

This animal is not found, it is said, north of the Mexican coun- 
try, the norfhem line of which, is about on the 40th degree of north 
latitude, and the presumption is that the inhabitants took these ani- 
mals along with them in their migrations, until they finally settled 
in Mexico. Other animals, as the Elk, the Moose and the Buffa- 
lo were doubtless domesticated by them, and used for agricultural 
purposes, as the ox, the horse and various other animal* are now in 
use among us. 

The wild sheep of Oregon, Louisania, Califormia and the Rocky 
Mountains, the same found in the north of Asia. May be the 
remnants of the flocks of that animal once domesticated all over 
these regions, by those people, and used for food. 

One means of their disappearance may have been Ihe noxious 
effluvia which would inevitably arise from the bottoms of those 
vast bodies of water, which must have had a pestilential effect on 
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the people settled sroiiod them. This position needs no eladda- 
lioness it is known that the heat of the sun, in its action on swamps 
and inarshy grounds, filh the region round them with a deathly; 
scent, acting directly on the economy and constitution of the hu-* 
man subject, while animals of coarser habits escape. ihlt 

Who has not experienced this on the sudden draining of stag- 
nant waters, or even those of a mill pond. The reason is, the filth 
settled at the bottoms of such riaces, becomes exposed by having 
the cover taken away, which mr the waters, and the winds imme- 
diately wafting the del^|l(^us vapours ; the surrounding atmos- 
phere becomes corrupted ;'^ disease follows with death in its train. 

But on the sudden draining of so great a body of water, from 
such immense tracts of laii^^ which had been accumulating .filths 
formed cL decayed vegetatfon and animals, from the time of the 
d^Qge tilT their passage off at that time, the stench must have 
teen beyond all conception, dreadfaU *' ^ 

Such is the fact onthe subsiding^ of the waters ^of the Nile in 
Egypt, which, after having overflown the whole vaQigp; of that riv- 
er, about 500 miles in length, and from 15 to 25 in width, leaves 
an insufferable stench, and is th^Me origin of the«plague, whidi 
sweeps to eternity annually, its thousands in that country. 

It is not, thferlpbre, impossible, nor improbable, but by this very 
means, the ancient nations settled nmnd these waters, may have, 
indeed, been exterminated ; or if they were not exterminated, must 
have been exceedingly reduced in numbers, so as to indwce the re- 
sidue to flee from so dangerous a country, far to the soiath, or any 
where, from the effects of the dreadful effluvia, arising from the 
newly exposed chasms and gulfs. 

Such, also, would be the effect on the present inhabitants, should 
the falls of Niagara at length uDdermine and wear down that strata 
of rock over which it now plunges, and drain the lakes of the west, 
the remnant of the greater bodies of water which once rested there. 
In the event of such a catastrophe, it would he. natural, that the 
waters should immediately flow into the head water channels of all 
the rivers northeast and south from Lake Ontario, after coming on 
a level with the heads of the short streams passing into that lake on 
its easterly side. 

The rivers runn^g southeast find north ij$fm that part of Lake 
Ontario as high up as Uie village of Lyons, are a part of the Che- 
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mung, the CbenaDgo, the Uuadilla, the Susquehannah, the Dela- 
ware, the Mohawk, the Schoharie, the Ao Sable, aud the St. Law- 
rence, with all their smaller head water streams. 

The vallies of these streams would become the drains of such a 
discharge of the western lakes, overwhelming and sweeping away 
all the works of men in those directions, as well as in many other 
directions, where the lowness of the country should be favorable 
to a rush of the waters, leaving isolated tracts of high lands, with 
the mountains as islands, till the work of submersion should be 



All this, it is likely, will appear extremely visionary, but it should 
not be forgotten, that we have predicated it on the supposed demo- 
lition of Niagara falls, which is as likely to ensue, aa that the bar- 
riers of the ancient lakes should have given away, where the re- 
spective falls of the rivers which issued from them, poured over 
their precipices. ' 

" Whoever will esamine bU the eircumstance.'i," says Volney, 
" will clearly perceive, that at the place where the village of 
Queenstown now stands, the fall at first commenced, and that the 
river, hy sawing down the bed «f the rock, has hollowed out the 
chasm, and counlinued carrying hack its breach, from age to age 
till it has at length reached the spot where t!ie cascade now is. 
There it continues its secular labors with slow but incessant ac- 
tivity. The oldest inhabitants of the country remember having 
seen the cataract several paces beyond its present place." The 
frosts of winter have the effect continually of cracking the project- 
ing parts of the strata, and the thaws of spring, with the increased 
powers of the augmented waters, loosen, and tumble large blocks 
of the rock into the chasm below. 

Dr. Barton, who examined ihe thickness of the stratum of stone, 
and estimates It at sixteen feel, believes it rests on that of blue 
schist, which he supposes forms the bed of the river, as well as the 
falls, up to the Erie. " Some ages hence, if the river, continuing its 
untiring operations, may cease to find the calcareous rock that now 
checks it, and fmiling a softer strata, the fall Avill ultimately arrive 
at Lake Erie ; and then one of those great desications will take 
place, of which the valleys of the Potomac, Hudvn, and Ohio, if- 
ford instances in limes past." 




'^ 
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LAKE ONTARIO FORMED BY A VOLCANO. 

Though the northern parts of America have been known to a# 
but about two centurieS| yj^t this interval, short as it is in the an- 
nals of naturCi has already, says Yolneyi been sufficient to convince 
us, by numerous examples, A«l earthquakes must haye been fre- 
quent and violent here, in ^mes past. And that they have been 
the principal cause of the derangements of which the Atlantic coast 
presents such general and striking marks. 

To gd back no farther than the year 1628, the time of the arri-» 
val of the first English settlm, and end with 1782, a lapse of 154 
yearsv in Which time there occurred no less than forty-five earth- 
^oakes. These were always preceded by a noise resembling that 
of a violent wind, or of a chimney {pi fire ; they often threw down 
chimnies* sometimes even houses, and burst open doors and win- 
dows; suddenly dried up wells, and even several brooks and 
streams of water ; imparting to ^^ waters a turbid color, and the 
foetied smell of liver of sulphur, throwing up out of great chinks, 
sand with a siAiilar smell. The shocks of these earthquakes seem- 
ed to proceed from an internal focus, which raised the earA up from 
below, the principal 'line of whicl^ run northeast and southwest^ 
following the course of the River Merrimack, extending southwardly 
to the Potomac, and northward beyond the St. LawreiMne, particu* '' 
larly afi*ectiDg the direction of Lake Ontario. 

Respecting these earthquakes, Volney says, he was indebted to 
a work written, by a Mr. Williams, from whose curious researches 
he had derived the most authentic records. But the language and 
phrases he employs are remarkable, says Mr. Volney, (or the analo- 
gy they bear to local facts, noticed by himself, - respecting the ap- 
pearance of schists on the shores of Lake Eiie ; and about the falls 
of Niagara ; and by Dr. Barton, who supposed it to fonn the bed 
on which the rock of the falls rests. 

He quotes him as follows : — ^^ Did not that smell of liver suljihur, 
imparted to the water and sand vomited up from the bowels of the 
earth through great chinks, originate from the stratum of schist 
which we found at Niagara, beneath the HAestone, and which 
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wliea Bubmitted to tlu; actiou or fire, emita > slrcmg Emell of sul- 
phu,?" 

It 13 true, says Votney, that this is but oDe of the elemeots of 
Ihe substance mentioaed, composing schist, but &d accurate aualy»s 
might detect the otbm. Tbis stratum of schist is fouud under the 
bed of the Hudson, and appears in many places in the States of 
New-York and Pennsylvania, among the sand stones and granites; 
and we have reason to preauaie that it exists round Lake Ontario 
and beneath Lake Erie, and consequently, that it forma one of the 
floors of the country, in which was the principal focus of the earth- 
quakes mentioned by JMr. Williams. 

The liue of this focus running northwest and southeast, particu- 
larly affected the direction of the Atlantic to Lake Ontario. This 
predilection is remarkable, on account of the singular structure of 
this lake- The rest of the western lakes, notwithstanding their 
magaitude, have no great depth- Lake Erie no where eicceedi^. 
hundred or a hundred and thirtjr feet, and the bottom uf Lake Su- 
perior is visible in many places. 

The Ontario on the contrary is in genera], very deep ; thai is to 
say, upwards of forty-Rre or fifty fathoms, three hundred feet, and 
to on ; and in considembte extent, no bottom could be found with 
a line of a hundred and tea fathoms, which is a fraction less than 
forty rods in depth. 

This is the case in some places near its shores, and these circum- 
stances pretl; clearly indicate that the basin of this lake was once 
the crator of a rolcano now extinct. This inference is confirmed 
by the volcanic productions alrcai'y found on its borders, and no 
doubt, the experinced eye will discover many more, by eiamining 
the form of the great talus or slope, that surrounds this lake al- 
most circularly, and announces in all parts, to the eye as well as 
to the underslanding, thai forme rely the flat of Niagara extended 
almost as far as ibe middle of lake Ontario, where it was sunk 
and swallowed up by the action of a volcano, then in its vigor. 

The existence of this subterrsnean lire, accords perfectly with 
the earthquakes mentioned by Williams, as above, and these two 
agents which we find here united, while they confirm, on the one 
hand, that of a grand subterranean focus, at an unknown depth, on 
the other, afford a happy and plausible explanation of the confusion 
of all Ihe strata of the earth and stones, which occurs throaghout 
48 
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Ae AdtBlie eotst It eiqilaiiis too, wliy the calcarioas md eves 
gmote itnta ffaercy are inclined to the horizon in ang^ of fbitj-^ 
ime d cgiec* wod vpwaidy even as ^v as ^ghtj, ahnoit peipeadieii- 
lar, or endwise, their firafmentB remaining in the yacnilies fiinned 
hf die Ti^ eiploflwons. To this fracture of the stiatus of grsnife 
are owing its fittle cascades ; and this fact indicates, tint fbnneriy 
die ioeas extended sooth beyond the Potomac, as also does tins stm- 
torn. No doubt it communicated with that of the West Indtft 



As fiiivoining diis supposition by Monsieur Yohiey, we recollect 
die dreadfol earthqoake of 1811 and 1812, on the Mtssisappt, hk 
the very nei^Jkboihood of the country supposed to haye been die 
seeoe of die efiects of diose eariy shocks, of probably the same in- 
tenal cause, working now beneath the continent, and sooner or In- 
ter may make again the northern partsof it, its place of Tengeanee 
il|rtead of the more southeriy, as among the Andes, and die Coc^ 
diDeras, of Soudi America. # 

The eaidiquakes of 1811 and 1812 took place at New Mndnd 
CO the MissisBippiy where its effects were dreadful, haying thiuiwii 
up vast heaps of eaith, destroyi^ the whole plain upon whadr 
diat town was laid out Houses, gardens, and the fidds weie 
swallowed up ; many of the inhabitants were forced to flee, expo- 
sed to the horrors of the scenes passing around, and to the inde* 
mencies of the storms, widiout shelter or protection. The earth 
rolled under their feet like the wares of the sea. The shocks oC 
thb subterranean ccxiTulsion were felt two hundred miles arounJr 

And further, in eridence of action of die rdcaaiic fires inj the 
west of diis country, we have the following, from Dr. Beck^ 
Gbzdeer of Illinob ; ^' I visited Fort Clarice in 1820, and obtained 
a specimen of native cof^r in its vicinity. It weighed about two 
pounds, and is similar to that found on Lake SupericH', of which 
die fidllowing description was ^ven at that mint of Utrecht in the 
Nedieriands, at the request of Dr. Eostis. From eveiy appearance, 
diat piece of cqpper seems to have been taken from a mass that 
had undergone fusion. The melting was, however, not an opera- 
tion of art, but a natural efect, caused by a volcanic eruption. 

The stream of lava probably carried, in its course, the aforesaid 
body of oc^per, that had fSonned into one collection as fast as it was- 
healed enou^ to nm from all parts of die mine. The united mas& 
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WS9, probably, borne in ihis maDoer to tbe place where it now resla 

in [he soil. Thus we see that even America, io its northern parts, 
as well as many parts of the old world, as it is called, has felt the 
shock of that engine, which is, comparatively spcftking, boundless 
in power, capable of new modling the lace of whole tracts of coun- 
try, in a few days, if it not hours- 

That many parts of the western country have once been the 
scene of the devastating power of volcanos, is also maintained by 
that distinguished philosopher, Rafinesque. — See AtUatlic Journal 
No. 4, p. 138, 1832. 

He says, " Tbe great geological question of the igneous or 
aqueous origin of the globe, and the primitive formation is now 
pretty much at test- It is become more important to ascertain tbe 
origin of tbe secondary formations, With their immense stores of life 
and organic remains, therein entombed." 

" No one can be S'good geologist without having seen volcanos, 
or at least without having studied well, their actual operations 
throughout the globe. After seeing the huge volcanos of South 
America, throwing yet, streams of water, mud, clay, sand, marl, 
bitumite picbslouc, &c-, insteadof melted stones, while the same 
happens also in Java, Spain, Sicily and Russia." 

If by tliis agent, water being thrown out from the bowels of the 
earth, so as to change the entire surface of large districts in many 
parts of the old world, why not in America if the tokens of such 
operalions are found here. 

Yolocy was the first (o call Lake Ontario a volcano ! and to no- 
tice our ancient mountain lakes, now dried up by eruptions or con- 
vulsions, each having a breach or water gap. I am induced to 
amplify his views, by decmiug nearly all our lakes as many vol- 
canic outlets, which have not merely thrown waters in later peri- 
ods, but in more ancient periods have formed nearly all our second- 
ary strata, by eruptions of muddy water, mud, clay, liquid coat, 
basalts, trap. This was when the ocean covered yet the land. 

Submarine or oceanic volcauoes exist as yet every where in the 
oce&D, and their effects are kjiown. They must of course be hol- 
low outlets under water, that would become lakes if the ocean was 
dried ijp. We can form an idea of their large number and extent 
by the late but natural discovery, that all the Lagoon islands, and 
circular clusters of islands in the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
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deeufiii are velenkic enters! This is now admitted, ereii in Eiif- 
Ittidy and the coral reef often crowAiiig those dusters are later sii- 
perhieumbent formations by insects. The Bahama islands in the 
Atliintic* the Maldives near India, and the coral islands all over the 
Pacific, are the most striking of these singular volcanie clusters, 
nearij at a level with the ocean. Some of them are of immeftse 
extent, from nttj to one hundred and fifty miles in dineuit, or even 
ttore* 

Some drcular bays and gulfs of the sea appear to be similar, dif- 
fering by having only one breach. The bay of Najrfes is one also, 
an ancient crater, with islands in front. 

The analogy between lakes and vdcanic craters is obvious. Al- 
tidost all fiery craters become lakes filled With water, when their 
igneous activity is spent. 

All spjings are smaller outlets of water, while the fumardes and 
fades of igneous volcanoes are small outlets^f smoke, fire, air, 
gazes, hot mud, &c. I can perceive no essential difierence be- 
tween them or any other eruptive basin, except in the degree of 
caloric or kind of matter which they emit. They may both be 
quiescent or in activity. Sprinfs vary as much as volcanaes. 
We have few pure springs ; they commonly hold mineral substan- 
stances ; they are cold, warm, hot, salt, bitter, saline, bituminous, 
limpid, colored, muddy ; perpetual or periodical, flowing or spout- 
ing. Just like volcanic outlets. 

Therefore volcanoes are properly igneous springs, and springs qp 
lakes are aqueous volcanoes ! • 

Under this view, we have no lack of volcanic outlets in North 
America, since one half of it, the whole boreal portion, from New 
fioglaiid and Labrador in the east, to North Oregon and Alaska in 
the west, and from Lake £rie to the boreal ocean, is filled with 
them, being emiently a region of lakes and springs ; covered with 
ten thousand lakes at least. 

To these as well as to the dry lakes of our mountains, the Jime- 
stbne craters and sinks — may be traced as the original outlets of 
our secondary formations, in a liquid state under the' ocean, im- 
bedding our fossils. The basaltic, trapic and carbonic formations 
have the same origin, since they are intermingled. But sonfe kinds 
of lands and clays have been ejected since this continent became 
dry land. 
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To trace kll these formations to their sources, dellaeate their 
streams or banks, ascertain their ages and ravage on organized be- 
ings, will require time, assiduity, zeal, and accurate observations. 

What connection ibere is between lakes or dry basins of primi- 
tive regions and their formations, is not well ascertained. Some I 
are evidently the produce of cry^taliz alien ; but otheri forming 
streams, veins, b^.nk's aud ridges may have been ejected in a fluid 
or soft state, before organic life had begun, and thus spread into 
their actual shapes. Many streams of primitive lime-stone, anthra- 
cite, wake, grit — are probably so formed and expanded. HolJowi 
in the primitive ocean must have been the outlets of these sub- 
stances, now become lakes, after the land became dry. 

The power which rises and ejects out of the bowels of the earth, 
watery, muddy and solid substances, either cold or inflamed, is one 
of the secrets of nature ; but we know that such a power or cause 
exists, since we se6 it in operation. Water rises in lakes and 
springs much above the level of the ocean, while the Caspian sea 
is under that level. There is then no uniform level for water on 
the globe, nor uniform aerial pressure over them. Another cause 
operates within the bowels of the earth to generate and espel li- 
quid and solid substances, — perhaps many causes and powers arc 
combined there. Galvanism is probably one nf the main agents. 
A living power of organic circulation, would explain many earthly 
phmomen.. 

The great astronomer Kepler, and other philosophers, surmised ■ 
that the earth was a great livjng body, a kind of organized animal 
rolling in space. According to this theory, lakes and springs 
would be the outward pores, vents and outlets of this huge heing, 
volcanoes inflamed sores and exuvia, water the blood or sap of the 
earth, mountains the ribs, rivers the veins. This whimsical con- 
ceit is not preposterous, since we know of animals perfectly gio- 
huliir, and somewhat like o\ir globe — the lelhya and volvox for in- 
stance. But it is only a theoretical surmise, I merely mention it 
as an illustration, and the conception of some great minds; perhaps 
a more rational idea than the theories deeming this globe a mass of 
inert matter, a globular crystal, or a hollow sphere suspended in 
space, or a rolling b*ll whiHing round the sun. 

Considering, therefore, the omnipolency of the two agents, Gie 
■nd water, so created by Him who is >nore omnipotent, what chao- 
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ges of surface and of inhabitants may not have taken place in the 
western regions, as well as in the other parts of America. 

We cannot close this subject better than by introducing an Ara-^ 
bian fable, styled the Revolutions of Time. The narrator is sup- 
jA. posed to have lived three thousand years on the earth, and to have 
travelled much in the course of his life, and to have noted down the 
various changes which took place with respect* to the surface of the 
globe in many places, and to have been conversant with the vari- 
ous generations of men that succeeded each other. 

This fable we consider illustfative of the antiquities of all coun- 
tries, as well as of the changes which have most certainly taken 
place in our own, as it relates to suriace and inhabitants. The 
name of the traveller was Khidr, and his story is as follows : 

I was passing, says Khidr, a populous city, and I asked one of 
the inhabitants, '^ How long has this city been built?" But he said, 
f^ This city is an ancient city ; we know not^t what time it was 
built ; neither we nor our fathers." 

Then I passed by after five hundred years, and not a trace of the 
city was to be seen ; but I found a man gathering herbs, and I ask- 
ed him, <' How long has this city been destroyed ?" But he said, 
" The country has always been thus." And I said, " But there 
was a city here." Then he said, " We have seen no city here, 
nor have we heard of such from our farthers." 

After five hundred years, I again passed that way, and found a 
lake, and met there a company of fishermen, and asked them, 
*' When did this land become a lake ?" And they said, " How can 
a man like you ask such a question ? The place was never other 
than it is." '' But heretofore," said I, " it was dry land." And 
they said, '* We never saw it so, nor heard of it from our fathers*" 

Then after five hundred years, I returned, and behold, the lake 
was dried up ; and I met a solitary man, and said to him, " When 
did this spot become dry land .^" And he said, '^ It was always 
thus." *^ But formerly," I said, " it was a lake." And he said, 
" We never saw it, nor heard of it before." 

And five hundred years afterwards I again passed by, and again 
found a populous and beautiful city, and finer than I had at first 
seen it ; and I asked one of the inhabitants, '^ When was this city 
built ?" And he said, '^ Truly it is an ancient place, and we know 
not the date of its building, neither we nor our fathers." 
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The human race has every where experienced terrible retrolii* 
lions. Pestilence, wars and the convulsions of the globe, have an- 
nihilated the proudest works, and rendered vain the noblest effi>rt» 
of man. 

^^ Ask not the sage, when and by wfattm were erected those lin- 
gering ruins of the west, the imperishable memorials of ages, long 
since swallowed up in the ocean of time ; ask not the wild Arab 
where may be found the owner of the superb palace, within whose 
broken walls he casts his tent ; ask not the poor fisherman, as he 
spreads his nets, or the ploughman, who whistles over the fields, 
where is Carthage ? where is Troy ? of whose splendor historians 
and poets have so much boasted ! Alas ! they have vanished from 
the things that be and have left but the melancholy lesson of the 
instability of the most stupendous labors of our race." 



RESEMBLANCE OF THE WESTERN INDIANS TO THE 

ANCIENT GREEKS. 

The reader may recollect we have shown on page 44, that the 
Greek fleet once moored on the coast of Brazil, in South America, 
said to be the fleet of Alexander the Great, and also the supposed 
Greek carving, or sculpture, in the cave on the Ohio river. See 
page 1-&0. 

In addition, we give from Mr. Yolney's View of America, his 
comparison of the ancient Greek tribes with the tribes of the west- 
em Indians. He says the limits of his work would not allow him 
to enter into all the minute of this interesting subject ; and, there- 
fore, should content himself with saying, that the more deeply we 
examine the history and way of savage life, the more ideas we ao* 
quire that illustrate the nature of man in general, the gradual form- 
ation of societies^ and the character and manners of the nations of 
antiquity. 

While tbis author was among the Indians of the west, he was 
particularly struck with the analogy between the savages of North 
America and the so much vaunted ancient nations of Greece and 
Italy. In the Greeks of Homer, particularly in those of his Iliad, 
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he faaad the customs siid manners of the IioiluoiSy Dehwiured, and 
""^ Miamis, strikingly exemplified. The tragadies of Sophocles igod 

Euripides, paint aloQosjt Uterally the sentiments of the red men re- 
specting necessity, fatality, the miseries of human life, and the rigor 
4| of hlind destiny. But ^^ piece most remarkahle ibr variety, 
eombination of features and resemblance, is the heginning of the 
history of Thucydides, in which he briefly traces the habits and 
way of life of the Gredss, before and after the Tipjfto war, up to 
the age in which he wrote. This fragment of their history appefu^s 
so well adapted, that we are persuaded the reader will be pleased 
at haWng it laid before him, so that he can make ^ comparison 
for himself. 

^ It is certain that the region now known by the^ame of Creece^ 
was not formeriy possessed by any fixed inhabitants, but was sub* 
. ject to frequent migrations, as constantly every distinct people or 
tribe yielded up their seats to the violence of a larger supervening 
number. For, as to commerce, there was nooe, and mutual fear 
prevented intercourse both by land and sea ; as then the only view of 
culture was barely to pro(cure a penurious subsistance, as superfluous 
wealth was a thing unkown." 

^* Planting was not their employment, it being uncertain how soon 
an ihvader might come and disk>dge them from their unfortified ha- 
hittlions ; and as they thought they might every where find their 
daily aupport, they hesitated but little about shifting their habita- 
tions. And for this reason they never flourished in the greatness 
of their cities, or any other circumstance of power. But the rich-^ 
est tracts of country were ever more particularly liable to this fre- 
quent change of inhabitants, such as that now called Thessaiy and 
Bceotia, and Peloponnesus chiefly, except Arcadia, and in general 
' the most fertile parts of Greece. For the natural wealth of t^eir 
soil, in particular districts, increased the power of some amongst 
fhem ; that power raised civil dissentions, which ended in thek 
ruin, and at the same time exposed them the more to foreign «t* 
tacks.** 

It was only the barrenness of the soil„ that preserved Attica 
through the longest space of time, quiet and undisturbed, in one 
uninterrupted series of possessors. One, and hoi the least, convinc- 
ing proof of this is, that other parts of Greece, because of the fluc- 
taatbg condition of the inhabitants, could, by no means, in their 
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growth keep pace with Attica- The most powerful of those who 
were driven from the other pnrts of Greece, hy war or sedition, be- 
took themselves to the Athenians for secure refuge, and as they ob- 
tained the privilege of citizens, have constantly, from remote time, 
conlinued lo enlarge that city with fresh accessions of inhabitants ; 
insomuch, that, at last, Attica, being insufficient to support its num- 
ber!^, ihey sent over colonies to Ionia. 

The custom of wearing weapons, once prevailed all over Greece, 
as their houses had no manner of defence, as travelling was full ol 
hazard, and their witole lives were passed in armour, like barba- 
rians. A proof of ihis, is the conliDuance still, in some parts pt 
Greece, of those manTieis which were once, with uniformity, com- 
mon to all- The Athenians were the first who discontinued the 
custom of wearing their swords, and who passed from the savage 
life inio more polite and elegant manners. SparU is not closely 
built ; the temples and public edifices by no means sumptnous, and 
the houses detached from each other, after the old mode of Greece- 

In their war manners they resembled the Indians of America, for 
after a certain engagement thcv had with an enemy, and being victo- 
rious, they erected a trophy upon Leucinna, a promontory of Cor- 
cyra, and put to death all the prlsonners they had taken, except 
one, who was a Corinthian. 

The pretended golden age of those nations was nothing better 
than to wander naked in the forests of Hellas and Thessaly, living 
on herbs and acorns ; by which we perceive that the ancient Greeks 
were truly savages of the same kind as those in America, and plac- 
ed in nearly similar circumstances of chmate, since Greece cover- 
ed with forests, was then much colder than at present. Hence we 
infer, that the name of Pelasgian, believed to belong lo one and 
the same people, wandering and disper.'<ed about from the Crimea 
to the Alps, was only the generic appellation of the savage hordes 
of the first inhabitants, roaming in the same manner as the HurODs 
and AlgooqiiJns, or as the old Germaus and Celts. , 

And we should presume, with reason, that colonies of foreigners, 
farther advanced in civilization, coming from the coasts of Asia, 
Pbtenicia, and even Egypt, and settling on those of Greece end 
Latium, had nearly the same kind of intercourse with these abori- 
^nes ; tometimes friendly, sometimes hostile ; as the first English 
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■ettkn in Vir|^iiia and New-En^and had iMth ihe Ameiiett 
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By these oompvisons we slioiild expiaiii both the iDtermixtnre 
and diaappearanoe of some of those natioiia, the maimen and ens* 
tonis of dioae inhospitable tlases, when everj strtngerwaa an ene* 
mjy and every robber a hero ; when there was no law but fiwee, 
no Yiitne but bravery in war ; when every tribe was a nation, and 
eveiy assemblage of huts a metropolis. 

In this period of anarchy and disorder, of savage life, we dionld 
see die origin of that character of |Hide and boasting, perfidionsneas 
ifed cmelty, dissimulation and injustice, sedition and tyranny, tiiat 
tiie Greeks disj^ay throughout the whole course of their histoiy ; 
we should perceive the source of those false ideas of virtue and 
glory, sanctimied by the poets and orators of those ferocious days ; 
who have made war and its melancholy troj^iies, the loftiest aim 
of man's ambition, the most shining road to renown, and the moat 
dazxling object of ambition to the ignorant and cheated muhitode : 
And since the polished and civilized people of Christendom have 
made a pmnt of imitating these nations, and consider their poli- 
tics and morals, like their poetry and arts, the types of all per- 
fection ; it follows that our homage, our patronage, and veneration, 
are addressed to the manners and spirit of barbarous and savage 
times. 

The grounds of comparison are so true, that the analogy readies 
even to their philosophical and religious opinions ; for all the prin- 
ci]^es of the stoic school of the Greeks are found in the practice of 
the American savages ; and if any should lay hold of this drcnm- 
stance to impute to^the savages the'merit of being philosqi^iers, we 
retort the supposition, and say, we ought, on the contrary, to con- 
dude, that a state of society, in which precepts so repugnant to hu- 
man nature were invented for the purpose of rendering life su^poft- 
abk, must have been an order of things, and of government, not 
less miserable than the savage state. This ojnnion is suj^ported by 
the whde history <^ these Grecian times, even in their most bril 
liant periods, and by the uninterrupted series of their own wars, 8&> 
ditions, massacres, and tyrannical proscriptions, down to the time of 
their subjugation by those other savages of Italy, called the Romtms ; 
who, in their character, politics, and aggrandizement, have a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Six Nations. 
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With regard to religious notions, these do not form a regular sys- 
tem amoug the Bavages, becausu every indiTidual ia his indepen- 
dent state, makes himself a creed aAer his own fancy. If tre may 
Judge from the accouuts of the historians of the first settlers, and 
those of late travellers in the northwest, it appears that the Indians 
compose their mythology in the following manner : 

First: a Great Manitou, or superior being; who governs the 
earth and the aerial meteors, the visible whole of which constitutes 
the universe of a savage. This Great Manitou, residing on high, 
without bis having any clear idea where, rules the world, without 
giving himself much trouble ; sends rain, wind, or fair weathe^ 
according to his fancy ; sometimes makes a noise, which is the 
thunder, to amuse himself; concerns himself as httle about the af- 
fairs-of men as abont those of other living beings that people the 
earth ; does good, without taking any thought about it ; sutTers ill 
to be perpetrated without its disturbinc his repose, and in the meau 
time, leaves the worjd to a destiny, or fatality, the lawa of which 
are anterior, and paramount,*to all things. 

Under his command are subordinate ManitoU6,or genii, innume- 
rable, who people earth and air, preside over every thing that hap- 
pens, and have each a separate employment. Of these genii, some 
are good ; and these do all the good tliat takes place in nature ; 
others are bad, aud these occasion all the evil that happens to hv- 
ing beings. 

It is to the latter chiefly, and almost exclusively, that the savages 
address their prayers, their propitiatory otTerings, and what religious 
worship they have ; the object of which is, to appease the malice 
of these Manitous, as men appease the ill humour of morose, had 
men. This fear of genii is one of their most habitual thought, and 
that hy which they are most tormented. Their most intrepid war- 
riors are, in this respect, no better than their women ; a dream, a 
phantom seen at night in the woods, or a sinister cry, equally alarms 
meir credulous, superstitious minds. 

Their magicians, or, as we more properly call them, Jugglei 
letend to very familiar intercourse with these genii; they at 

r, greatly puzzled to explain their nature, form, and aspect. 
Ffet having our ideas of pure spirii, they suppose them to he 

sed of substances, yet light, volatile, and invisible, true sl^adows 
puid manes, after the manner of the ancients. Sometimes they se- 
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Icct fooc one of dieie genii, wbom iher wiji po ie to reside m a tice, 
a geipent, m rock, m caUnct, and ibis tbej make thdr fetih, or 
fDd, to which they resort, like the African. The notion of an- 
other life is a prettj general belief among the savages. Thej im- 
agine that after death they shall go into another climate and eoon- 
tijy mhere game and fish aboond, where they can hunt withoot be- 
ing fatigued, walk shout without fear of an enemy, eat Tcry fat meat, 
and IiTe widtoot care or troable. The Indians of the north, place 
this climate toward the soothwest, becanse the summer winds, and 
die most plea^og and genial temperature, come from that quarter. 
*' This sketch of Indian manners, is supposed sufficient by Mr. 
Volney, to prove that there is a real analogy between the mytholo- 
gical ideas of the Indians of North Amenca and those of the Asiatic 
Tartars, as they have been described to us by the learned Russians, 
who have visited them not many years since. 

The analogy between them and the notions of the Greeks, is 
equally evident We discern the Great Mairftou of the savages, in 
the Jupiter of the heroic ages, or thei/ savage times ; with this dif- 
ference only, that the Maniton of the Amencans, leads a melan- 
choly, poor, and wearisome life, like themselves ; while the Jupiter 
of Homer, and of Hesiod, displays all the magnificence of the court 
of Hecatompyleau Thebes, the wonderful secrets of which have 
been disclosed to us in the present ege. See the elegant work of 
Mr. DenoD, on the high degree of taste, learning, and perfection, 
at which the arts had arrived in that Thebes, which was buried in 
l&e night of history, before Greece or Italy were known. 

In the lesser Manitous of the Indians, are equally evident the 
subordinate deities of Greece ; the genii of the woods and foun- 
tains, and the demons honored with a similar superstitious worship. 

The conclusion Volney draws from all this, is not that the In- 
dians have derived their notions from Greece, but rather are deriv- 
able from Shamanism, or the Lamic system of Eudda, which spread 
itself from Hindostau among all the savages of the old world, where 
it is found even to the extremities of Spain, and Scotland, and Cim- 
brica. 

Yet as traits of the Grecian nations are found, especially in South 
America, as in the discovery of the subterranean cavity of mason 
work/ noticed on page 44, and in the cave on the Ohio, as noticed 
on page 143, it is not impossible, but that from the Greeks, some- 
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time in this country before the Indians found iheir way here, they 
may have communicated there mythological notions to the more 
ancient inhabitants, from whom the Tortars, or our Indiana, wheo 
they tonquered or drove awoy that people, imbibyd their opinions; 
as it is not without precedent, that the conquered have given to the 
conqueror their religion as well as their counlty. 



TRAITS OF ANCIENT HO.MANS IN AMERICA. 



On pa^es 40 and 59 iucluMve, of this work, we have ventured 
the conjecture, that the Romans colonized various parts of America. 
We still imagine such a conjecture by no means impossible, as to- 
kens of their presence are evidently yet estant in the vale of Mex- 
ico' See page 2t)9, where is an account of a temple, which 
was built and dedicated as sacred to the worship of the sun and 
moon. 

Tne religions of nations furnish, it is presumed, the strongest 
possible evidence of origin. On this account, the temples of the 
sun and moon in Mexico, exactly ansivet to the same objects of de- 
votion, worshipped by the ancient Romans- 

That they are similar in both countries, we prove fron^iibbon's ' 
Roman empire, pge 233, Vol. 1 st, as follows : — The sun was wor- 
Nhipped at Emesa, by the Romans, under the name of Elagabalas, 
or God, under the form of a black conical stone, which, it was uni- 
versally believed, Imd fallen from heaven, on that sacred place. 

Tbis stone, we observe, was uiidoublediy what is termed an ffiro- 
lithis, e copious account of which is given by Dr. Adam Clarke, as ^_ 
being throivu out of the moon by the force of volcanic eruptions in "• ' 
that planet, which, as soon as they had passed out of the moon's 
aUraclion, fell immLMiately to the earth,-being drawn hither by the 
stringer forceof ihecenlripetHi power. A atone falling lo the eailh 
unJer such circumstances, was quite sufficient to challenge the ado- 
ration of the pa^D nations as coming down from the gods, or frotn 
the sun, as a rep reee illative of that luminary. 
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Accordingly, thiii stoDe became deifiedi 4nd{was set up to be wor- 
shipped, as the sun's vicegerent among nlen. Gibbon says that to 
this protecting deity,, the stone, Antonius, not without some reason, 
ascribed his elevation to the throne of the Roman empire. The 
triumph of this stone god over all the religions of the earth, was 
the great object of this emperor's zeal aiid vanity : and the appel- 
lation of Elegabalus^ which he had bestowed on the aerolithis, was 
dearer to that emperor than all the titles of imperial greatness. 

In a solemn procession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust ; the black stone set in precious gems^ 
was placed on a chariot drawn by six milk white horses, richly ca- 
parisoned. The pious emperor held the reins, and supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly, with his face toward the image, that 
he might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. 

In a magnificent temple, raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacri- 
fices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated with every circum- 
stance of cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most extra- 
ordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, were proYusely consumed 
on his altar. Around him a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
their lascivous dances to the sound of barbarian music, whilst the 
gravest personages of the state and army, clothed in long Phcenician 
tunics, officiated in the meanest functions, with affected zeal, and 
secret indignation. 

To this temple, as to a common centre of religious worship, the 

imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ai^cilia, the Palladium, 

^ and all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A crowd of in- 

ferior' Mties attained in various stations, the majesty of the god 

of Emesa, Elegabalus. 

But the court of this god was still imperfect, till a female of dis- 
tmguished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had been first 
chosen for his consort ; but as it was dreaded lest her warlike ter- 
rors might afiright the sofl delicacy of a Syrian deity, the vioon ado- 
g» red by the Africans, under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more 
suitable companion for the sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was transported, with solemn 
pomp, from Carthage to Rome ; and the day of these mystic nup- 
tials was a general festival in the capital, and throughout the em- 
pire. 
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Here then, at £roesa,-ia Italy, the RomaDs xforshipped the sun 
and moon ; bo did tbe Mexicans, with equal pomp and costlinesB, 
ID the vale of Mexico. If, therefore, in tbe two countries, the 
same identical religion, having the i^anie ideulical objects of wor- 
ship, existed, it would seem, no great stretch of credulity, or exer- 
tion of fancy, lo suppose them practised by the same people in ei- 
ther country. 

The ancient Romans, or rather, Ihe Romans after they had risen 
Id great consequence, and had founded and built many cities, were 
remarkable in one particular, over and above all other particulars, 
and thi$ was, in the construction of a graud national road, of three 
thousand seven hundred and forty Englis.h miles in length. This 
national road issued from tbe Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, 
pervaded the provinces, and terminated only by tbe frontiers of 
the Empire, and was divided o£r iuto distinct miles, by a stone be- 
ing set up at tbe termination of each, as in the present times. The 
same was the ease with ancient people of South America, in the 
times of the Incas ; who, as Humboldt informs us, had one grand 
road,! which is even traceable at the present time, of a thousand 
leagues in length, running along on the high ground of the Cor- 
dileraa, and w^s paved with large flat stones the whole length, la 
this very respect, that is, of paving their roads with large stones 
the Romans and the South Americans were ahke. For Gibbon 
says, that in the conslriialiou of tbe Roman national highway, they 
not only perforated mountains, raised hold arches over the broadest 
and most rapid streams, hut paved it with large stones, and n some 
places even with granite. 

Id another respect they are alike ; the Romans raised this road 
so as lo he able to overlook the country as it was travelled : so also 
did the Americans, in choosing the high grounds of tbe Cordileras 
to build it upon. 

It would seem also, thai in the very construction of their cities, 
towns, and palaces, as found scattered over many parts of South 
America, even along on tbe coasts of the Pacific, according lo Hum- 
boldt and more recentTrese arches, they modelled them, in some 
sense, after the manner of the Romans; especially in the vaslness 
of their capacity, or area which they occupied. 

However, it is clear, that as the American architecture did not 
partake of the refinement of taste in the finish of their buildings, 
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which characterise those of the Romans, iRiat they, the former, are 
the elder of the two ; ind that the American nations in the persons 
of their ancestors came from Africa, and ahout the country of the 
Mediterranean, in the very first age of their improvement, or de- 
parture from barbarism. From all this it cannot but be inferred, 
that the continent is indebted to that part of the old world for that 
class of inhabitants, who introduced among the first nations of the 
continent, the arts as found in practice by Columbus, when ke 
landed on its shores. 

With this view, we think there is light thrown on the curious 
subject of the Mexican tradition, with respect to the white and 
bearded men before spoken of in this volume ; who, as they say, 
came among them from the rising sun, and became their legislators. 
And as the Romans were a maritime people, and had become re- 
^ed, long before the savages of the north of Europe, and made, 
according to Gibbon, prodigious voyages, they may have been the 
very people who colonized the island of Jesso and Japan, who 
were a white and bearded race, from whom, in another part of this 
work, we have supposed these Mexican legislators may have been 
derived; in either case, there is no difficulty, the origin is the 
same. 

We are firm in the belief that the Carthaginians, Phoenicians, 
Roman and Greek nations of antiquity, have had more to do in the 
peopling of the wilds of America, as will also as the Europeans^ 
after tl^eir civilization, than is generally supposed. 

Thifee was found among the nations of Mexico, another trait of 
character strongly resembling a Roman practice, and this was, that 
of single combat with deadly instruments, called the fight of the 
Gladiators. This among the Romans was carried to so shameful 
and murderous a degree, that Commodus, one of their emperors, 
killed, with his own hands, as a gladiator, seven hundred and thir- 
ty-five persons. 

Of this ^peror. Gibbon says, that bein^ elated with the praises 
of the multitude, which gradually extinguished the innate sense of 
shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit before the eyes of the Ro- 
man people, those exercises, which till then he had decently con- 
fined within the walls of his palace, and to the presence of his fa- 
yorites. 
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Od the appointed day, the various motives of flattery, fear, and 
curiosity, attracted to the amphitheatre an intiuinerable multitude 
of speclators ; and some degree of applause was deservedly beslow- 
ed on the uncommon skill of the imperial performer. Whether he 
aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer- 
tain and mortal. With arrows whose point was shaped in the 
form of a crescent, Commodus often intercepted the rapid career, 
and cut asunder the long and bony neck of the ostrich- 

A panther was let loose, and the areher waited till he bad leap- 
ed upon a trembling malefactor- In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropt dead, and the man remained unhurt. The 
dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions ; a hun- 
dred darts in succession, from the unerring hand of Commodus, laid 
them dead as they ran raging around the arena. Such it appears 
were the prowess and the sports of the ancient Romans, whose 
counterpart, as it respects this peculiar trait, the fight of the gladia- 
tor, was found among the Mexican usages of North America- 
^ Again, when the Romans first got footing in the island of Britain, 
they erected, or laid the foundation of a town, which they named 
Verulam, which soon took the title and rank of a city. This town, 
according lo their peculiar manner, was at first circumseribed by a 
wall, including about an hundred acres, the traits of which still 
appear. 

These square inclosurea are found in America, as treateii upon 
in our account of the Romau squares at oi near Marietta ; strength- 
ening the belief that Roman colonies have, in former ages, settled 
in America- 




AMERICAN LANGUAGES-WAHTANI OR MANDAN. 



The vocabularies of languages collected by Lewis and ClarlUt ' 
in their memorable journey to the Pacific Ocean, appear to have 
been lost and never published. It is said they were put into the 
hands of Dr. Beuj. Barton, who made no use of them ; since Iiit 
death they have disappeared, and cannot be traced any where. 

I met in Lexington, Ky. Mr. George Shannon who was one of 
the companions of Lewis in lliat voyage, and who furnished me 
50 
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i¥iih some words of the Mandans on the Upper Missouri, Vfbd he 
said call themselves Whaianisj these added to a few scattered itt 
Lewis' Travels, form the following 32 words. 



Taiher 




Papa 


Black 


Sahera 


Mother 




Nayeh 


Bed 


Nopa 


*Mam 




Numakeh 


Knife 


Maheh 


Woman 




MiiLheh 


*No 


Nicosh 


Water 




Minih 


Big 


Ahinah 


God ' 




Hupanifih 


LUtU 


Kami 


HUl 




Naweh 


Fox 


Ohhaw 


ViUage 




Ahnah 


Cat 


Poscop 


Meai 


• 


Mascopi 


WildSIieep 


» Ahsatah 


Com 




Cohanteh 


Mocasin 


Orup 


Cold 




Shinihush 


Wolf 


Shekeh 


White 




Shahar 








1 


Mahanab 


6 


Kimah 




2 


Nupah 


7 


Kupah 




3 


Nameni 


8 


Tetoki 




4 


Topah 


*9 


Macpeh 




5 


Kehun 


10 


Pirokeh. 



The 4 words marked * have some analogy with the English^ 
through remote courses as usual, equal to 12 per cent, of mutual 
affinit J' 

This language is totally new to the learned, it is found in none 
of the great philological works. It is stated by Lewis to differ 
widely from the Minitari, allies and neighbors of the Mandans, al- 
though a dialect of it ; both are referred to the great Pakhi family 
of the North, themselves a branch of the Skereh or Panis group 
of nati<His and languages. But this surmise appears ta me enone- 
ous, I can see but little analogy with the Panis and Recara dia- 
lects 'j but instead, many similarities with the Yancton and KoDza& 
dialects oi tUe Missouri tribes. The Wahtasuns or Ahnahaways 
of Lewis, called Ayawahs by Shannon, are a branch of the Otoft 
and Ayowehs of lower Missouri, although settled near the Man- 
dans, and speaking an akin dialect. 

The word mini for water is fouiid in all the Missouri tribes. In 
comparing the 10 Mandan numbers with the list of decimals in 50^ 
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'S. \. diftlects in Tanner's Narrative, the greatest amount of analo- 
gies are found in the 

Konza 1. Meakche, 2 Nonpah, 3 Topah. Analogy 30 per ct. 
nearly the same in Omawah- 

Yanclon 1 Wanchah, 2 Nonpah 3 Vahmene, 4 Topah- Equal 
to 40 per ct- the same in the Dakotah or Sious. 

Minitari 2 Nohopab, 3 Nahme, 4 Topah, 5 Chehoh, 6 Acahme, 
7 CLappo. £qud to 60 per cent- of analogy- 
While the Pani has only 10 p, cent of analogy by the single 
numher 2 Patko. The Muscogih so far to the S- E. has even 
more or 20 per ct. in I Homai, 10 Pekole ; but they are very 

Mr. Catlin, who has visited the Mandans this year, 1832, uya 
(hey are properly called Sipoaka-nuirnM meaning people of the 
pheasant ! thus we have 3 names for this nation, this is not unusual, 
each nation having many nick-names in N. America. He sayi 
tliey are reduced to 1800 souls, and that the Minitari speak a dia- 
lect of the Upsaroka or Crow Indians. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 



Languages of Oregon — Chopunhh and Chinuc. 

Mr. Shannon confirmed the fact that only 3 languages were met 
with in the Oregon mts and country- 1 The Shoshonis in the mts, 
2 CbopuDise from mts to the falls of the Oregon or Columbia R. 3 
Chinuc from hence to the Pacitic Ocean. But they are spoken in 
a multitude of dialects. 

The Shoshoni is pretty well known to be a branch of the Alie- 
tan or Western Skereh, spoken as far as Mexico. The other two 
are less known- Mr. 8. could only furnish 12 words of Chopun- 
ish, a few more met vnth in Lewis and Coi enable me to give 34 
words of it. 



Siy 


Tetoh 


tForamaj 


W.yot 


Wale, 


M.ki.]i 


fiVoie 


Nmhot 


Biver 


Uhkit 


Arm 


Tunashe 


Lad 


Eaimo 


fHead, lop 


Chop 


^Father 


P.p. 


Fhl 


Uni.h 


&m 


lilim 


Cut 


Pakehuk 


ts«» 


Spokan 


Broken 


Mutult 
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Boad 


Ahish 


Bear Ys 


Buffalo 


Cokala 






Fail 


Tim. 




1 Nox 


4 Pilapt 




2 Lappit 


9 Quia 




3 Mtitat 


flO Potemt 



It ia aiogular that ihia uncouth language has six analogies f out 
of 24mth the English, byprimitiye connection^ equal to 25 per 
cent. It is therefore Asiatic like the Saca or old Saxon. 

I am at a loss to refer it to any group of American languages, I 
had put it among the Wakash or Nutka group in my table ; but it 
is widely separated from it. New to science as well as the next. 

Of the Chinuc I have collected 3d words from Cox, Lewis, 
and other sources. Cox calls it unutterable and sajrjs it lacks F. 
V. R. 



CMef 


Tia, Taye f Whale 


Ecola 


Good 


Clouch Money 


Uaiqua 


tCoJfce 


Pacheco Beads 


Comoshuk 


•fhland 


Ela Dog 


Camux 


Godi 


Etalapass Deer 


Mulak, Lap 




Etanemi Bear 


Host 


Men 


Tillikum Sahnon 


Equannat 


6iv€ 


Pattach Tobacco 


Quayenult 


t/,we 


Maik Pipe 


Kulama 


There 


Kok Gun 


Sakqualal 


SUdown 


Mittait Blanket 


Poclisbqua. 


J do noi understand W ake Comatox 




The decimals I have in two dialects. 




1 Ect, Icht 6 Tuckum 


\y Tackut 


2 Moxt, 


Makust 7 Sinanixt 


, Sinbakust 


3 Clunc, 


Tblown 8 Stutkin, 


Stuktekan 


4 Uct, Lakut 9 Quayels. 


1 Quayust 


5 Quanim, quanum 10 Taitlelum, Italilum. 



The 4 marks I indicate 4 in 33 of analogy with the English| 
equal to 12 per cent. 

3 wcNrds, man, 9 and 10 have a slight analogy with the Chopun* 
iflh out of 9 in the two lists, which gives 33 per cent of ana« 

tegy. 
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North of the Chinuc and Chopunisli, are found the Wakash and 
Atnah tribei and languoges, the laat has many dialects connected 
with iha western Lenilenap group and it appears thai both the 
Chinuc and Chopunish lieve more analogies ivith tbem than with 
the Wakasli : the word man Is an instance and proof of it- 

In the Wakash the number) hare some slight affinities with 
those of the Onguys and Wiyandols of the East, while in the 
Chinuc and the others, these decimals resemble the Shawani and 
other Eaalern Lenilenap Dialects. Examples. 

Maagnaki. 1 JVekol, 4 Kotwauskik, 5. Ifotwauswa, 9. Shaunk. 
4 in 10 or 40 per cent, with Chinuc. 

Shawani. 1 Nguti, 5. NinlanwJ, 6. Kukatswi, 10. Matatswi, 
also 40 per cent. 

Mohegan- 1 Ugwilo, 5- Nunon 6 UgwKus, 10 Neteumit also 40 

I conclude therefore that the Chinuc (and perhaps the Chopun- 
i«h also) is one of the Lenapian languages of the West, one of the 
fragments of that vast ancient nation that has spread from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic Ocean in 200 Nations and tribes. The Ainus 
of Eaatera Asia appear to be their anceslors- 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 



THE GOLD REGIONS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

From the American Journal of Science and Arts, we have a 
highly interesting description of the gold districts in Georgia and 
Xorlh Carolina, extending west even into the state of Tenuessee. 
In this Journal, gold is treated upon as being e:stremely abundant, 
and from the situation of the veins, is far more eligible to the ope- 
rations of the miner, than the gold mines of South Anterca ; these 
having, as is supposed, been greatly deranged in places, and buried 
deep by tbe operotious of volcanoes; while those in the states are 
still in their primitive stale of formation. 

Gold is found connected with various formations of slate, with 
red clay, and in the bottoms of streams, mingled with the sand and 
gravel. It is found with tbe heavy gravelly earth of the moun- 
tains, but most of all, in the kind of rock called quartz, which is 
also mingled with slate. In North Carolina, on Valley River, gold 
is found in abundance, connected with the quartz rock, which also 
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abounds with chrystal, running in veins in every direction, in tis- 
sues from the size of a straw to that of a man's arm. The quartz 
is in great masses very compact, and of a yellow golden hue, from 
the abundant presence of the metal. In the bottom of this river 
much deposited gold is found in strata. 

It would appear, from the evidences yet remaining, that the an- 
cient inhabitants were not insensible to the existence of the golden 
mines here, nor, of course, of its value ; for, '^ in the vicinity were 
found the remains of ancient works ; many shafts have been sunk 
by them in pursuit of the ore, and judging from the masses thrown 
up, one of them penetrated a quartz rock to a great depth, as about 
thirty feet still lies open to view. 

There is also a deep and difficult cut across a very bold vein of 
this rock, in pursuit of metal, but it is now much filled up, having 
been used subsequently for an Indian burying ground. At this 
place, says the Journal, nothing short of the steel pickaxe, could 
have left the traces on the stone which are found here. 

Not far from thitf place, have been found the remains of a small 
furnace, the walls of which had been formed of soap stone, so as 
to endure the heat without being fractured. In the county of Ha- 
bersham, in North Carolina, was lately dug out of the earth, at a 
place where the gold ore is found, a small vessel in the form of a 
fJdllet. It was fifteen feet under ground, made of a compound of 
tin and copper ^ with a trace of iron. The copper and tin in its com- 
position, are undoubtedly the evidence of its antiquity. See the 
plate at letter G, where an exact facsimile of this vessel is engraved 
taken from the Journal of Science amd Arts, conducted by Profes- 
sor Silliman. 

Crucibles of earthen ware, and far better than those now in use, 
are frequently found by the miners who are now working the mines 
of North Carolina. By actual experiment they are found to en- 
dure the heat three times as long as the Hessian crucibles, which 
are the best now in use. Bits of machinery, such as is necessary 
in elevating the ore from the depths, as used by th^ ancient na- 
tions, are also frequently found in the earth where those ihines 
exist, which clearly shows those ancients acquainted with the 

minerals. 

On the top of Yeona mountain, in the same region, still exist 

the remains of a stone wall, which exhibit the angles of a fortifica- 
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tioD, and guard the only accessible points of ascent to its summit- 
Timbei in the Cherokee country, bearing marks of ihe axe, (not 
of stone,) have been taken up at the depth of ten feet below the 
surface. Indian tradition, says Mr. Silliman, gives no account of 
these remains. Tiiis article, whifh was found in the gold mine in 
Habersham county, formed of copper and tin, is in this respect, like 
the mining chissel described by Humboldt, on page 185 of this 
work. ' The timber found ten feet beneath the surface, in Georgia 
and North Carolina, bearing the marks of having been cut down 
and cut in two with axes of metal, are to be referred to the opera- 
tions of the Europeans— the Danes, Welch, Sic, of whom we have 
already spoken in severel perls of this volume. We consider them 
Ihe same with the authors of the stone walls which we have men- 
tioned that were found in North Carolina, and also with the authors 
of the iron aies, found in a saltpetre cave, on the river Gasconade, 
far to the west, as mentioned in Beck's Gazetteer ; and also the 
same with the authors of the stone buildings, a foundaliou of one 
of which is represented on the plate- See Frontispiece. 

It would appear from all this, that these Europeans had made 
extensive settlements in various places, extending over an immense 
range of this country, before they were cut off by the Indians ; bs 
we ('annot suppose any other enemy capable of so dreadful and ge- 
neral a slaughter. 

It is said that the ancient Fhcenicians first discovered the art of 
manufacluring tools from the union of copper and tin, the same of 
which this skillet is found to be formed ; and Ihitt of the Phceni- 
cians, the Greeks and Romans, learned the art, who it is likely 
communicated the same to the ancient Britons ; and from these, iu 
process of time, the Danes, the Welch, the Scotch, and Ihe Norwe- 
gians^ brought it with them to the wilds of America. Or if we re- 
ject this, we may refer the working of those mines of gold, not to 
the Malays, Polynesian, and Australasian tribes ; but rather to the 
more enlightened nations of Egypt, Phcenicia, Greece, Rome, Me- 
dia, Persia, Ciermany, all of whom, as ne believe, have from time 
to time— from en to era— furnished emigrants to this country. 

In evidence, in part, of this belief, we refer the reader to such 
parts of this volume as attempt to make this appear, and eFpecially 
to page 116 ; where an account of the PJicenician characters, as 
having been discovered in America, is mentioned- But how the 
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article of copper, of which we have spoken, and is engraved on the plate, and 
how the timber, which bears the maik of the axe, found buried in various places 
in North Carolina, came to be buried so deep, is a question of no small moment. 

Surely the natural increase of earth, by the decay of vegetables, and forests, 
could never have buried them thus deep; their position would rather argue that 
they have been submeiged by the the sudden rush of waters. As lavoring this 
opinion, we notice, that the mounlam ranges here are such as cross the nvers 
flowing from tiie west, which pass off to the sea, through North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and CJeoi^a. See the map of those states, when at once thi^^appears 
to be the real formation and course of tiie mountains. 

One of these ranges is denominated the Yeona range ; which gives off tiiree 
separate sections ; one in Tennessee, one in western North Carolina, and one 
in Georgia, all running along the western ends of these states, which lie along 
the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge and the Wuaka mountains approach each other, 
and form jointly the separation of the E. from the W. waters. As this range contin- 
ues from the west ; another range, not less formidable, approaches from the north. 
These are the Waldeus ridge, and Cumberland mountains, which uuite them- 
selves with the former; when this union takes the name of Lookout Mountain. 
At this point of intersection, where the union of immense mountains on either 
side, formed a barrier to the streams which flowed from fifty thousand square 
miles of country, the waters broke through. 

The evidence at this place, of tiie war of the elements, is tiie admiration of 
all who pass the broken mountain, through what is called the suck, and boiling 
chaldron, near the confines of the state of Tennessee. At this place, the vast 
accumulation of waters, it is evident, broke through, and deluged the countiy 
below, toward the sea, overwhelming whatever settlements the Danes, or other 
people of the old world, may liave maJs there, especially along the lowest 
grounds, till the waters were drained to the Atlantic. This position easily ac- 
coimts for the appearances of such articles as have been disintered, with that 
of timber, from the depths mentioned in the Journal of Science. Such a cir- 
cumstance may have gone far to weaken the prowess of those nations. So that 
they could not, from the survivors dwelling on the highest grounds, soon recov- 
er their numbers, their order, their state of defence and security, against the 
Indians farther west, who it is likely, watched all opportunities to destroy them. 

Finally, from all we can gather on this momentuous subject, we are compel- 
led, fifom the overwhelming amount of evidence to admit that mi^ty nations, 
with almost unbounded empire, with various degrees of improvement, have oc- 
cupied the continent, and that, as in the old world, empire has succeeded 
empire, rising one out of the other, from the jarring interests of the unwieldy 
and ferocious mass: So also in this. 

And, also, that convulsion has succeeded convulsion, deluge succeeded de- 
luge, breaking down mountains, the barriers of rivers, deranging and destroy- 
ing the ancient nations, till it has, at length, assumed a settled and more perma- 
nent state of things, where the happy millions of the present race now in- 
habit in great America. 
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